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. Let not, whatever ills assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 



Corruption has not yet encountered a more formidable and 
dangerous enemy, than in the circulation of cheap, weekly publi- 
cations,; and the malignant, but abortive attempts, that have been 
.made to suppress these lights and guide* to the poor, prove with 
what detestatiou and alarm their progress has been viewed by the 
tools of power. It is the lively apprehension of mountebanks and 
priests, who dread nothing so much as the exposure of their 
jugglrng tricks to the vulgar gaze. Possessing as the English 
system of Government does, in its form, all the features of vice, 
it. is . * 

, ■ ■ ■■— of such a frightful mien, 

That to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

Before the commencement ot these weekly papers, the labouring 
classes were, in a great measure, precluded from political infor- 
mation. They felt, indeed, the iron hand that was crushing' them 
to the earth, and they beheld misery, poverty, and embarrassment 
spreading in every direction, but they had no means of lugging of 
"the precise causes that produced these extensive calamities. The 
public papers were generally in the pay of the two factions, who 
were united to plunder aad deceive, and conveyed little useful 
knowledge to the people. But how wonderfully is the scene 
changed during the last eighteen months ! What a glare of light 
has been cast into every cottage ar*4 workshop of the kingdom ! 
What a feeling of contempt and indignation has been excited in 
the breasts of Englishmen ! The whole herd of peculators, im- 
postors, and hireling scribes have been successively held up to 
the scorn and execration of an insulted and deluded people. The 
praises that have been lavished on the reformers of convents and 
monks, are no less due to those . meritorious individuals, whose 
unwearied efforts have exposed the injustice andcorruptions of the 
English Government. From their exertions alone, we will vent ore 
to affirm, there does not remain an individual, unless he is a de* 
vOurer of taxes, wb^ascribes the misfortunes of the country to any 
other causes, thau the enormous burdens under which the people. 
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groan, combined with the measures of our weak and incapable 
rulers* Should there be such an individual who is not a child, 
nor has yet sunk into the helplessness of age, he is unworthy of 
the name of an Englishman, and deserves to suffer all the ills 1 that 
despotism and corruption can bring upon, him. But there is not, 
there cannot be, even the poorest of the poor, who, with the pre- 
sent means of information, remains in a state of such shameful 
ignorance. 

Every one must have read over the list of public paupers, place- 
men, and pensioners, and seen the amount of these enormous sums, 
which make the head giddy to think of, lavished* in the support of 
gamblers and debauchees. The mysteries, too, of public credit, 
or rather public delusion, with the whole bubble of our paper 
system, have been made as clear as noon-day. .Just notions have 
been inculcated on the nature of a war, undertaken from a dread 
of liberty at home, and to perpetuate slavery and tyranny abroad. 
Above all, the people have learnt the extent of their constitutional 
rights, as purchased by the blood of their ancestors, and of which 
they have been deprived by a proud and insolent aristocracy. 

In the prudent, steady, and persevering conduct of the people, 
we observe the value of that information, which has been so care- 
fully disseminated ; and although the hydra of corruption still 
rears its accursed head amongst us, we are persuaded, that it must 
ultimately fall beneath general indignation and contempt. Strong 
in all the arts of long-practised villainy, the honest and undisguised 
attempts of the people, have proved unequal to the attack of a , 
system of such complicated fraud and guilt— defended, by all the 
artifices of swindlers, the craft of priests, and the ferocity of a 
Nero. But nature is at war with such a system ; and though it 
may continue for a time to *« vex the mind and grieve the heart," 
it cannot long exist, opposed as it is to the sacred claims of justice, 
and the happiness of the community. One advantage we derive 
from " hope deferred," is, that it will teach us the value of our 
inheritance. Premature possession might have led to abuse ; but 
we shall now enter upon it after repeated trials, contests, and pri- 
vations^ and shall know both bow to defend and how to enjoy it. 

It is in order to promote the great work of enlightening the minds 
of the people* and preparing them, for those changes which must 
infallibly come, -that we have commenced the present publication. 
In giving it to the public, we feel very little concern about its fate; 
if our intentious are good we know time will discover them, and 
they will be duly appreciated ; if we have merit it will meet its 
.reward. "Whatever may be the success of our undertaking, we 
engage, that our promises shall not exceed the extent of our 
abilities to perform, — nor will we begin with lofty professions of 
unchangeable virtue and patriotism which the end might belie. 
We do not pledge ourselves either to live or die by our present 
opinions, which time may prove to be false or erroneous. Nothing 
is so irksome as a first introduction. Even knaves are at a loss 
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under what new shop? to invade public credulity. Should we at 
once disclaim all intention to promote the public good, our con- 
duct would certainly be novel* but imply such a degree of self- 
crimination, as our judges would hardly approve; and ou the 
other hand, to begin with more flattering professions, we should 
justly incur suspicion and misjtrust. ( Patriotism lias long been 
the beaten path to popular favour ; 'the glory of God to eccle- 
siastical ambition and emolument ; and outward professions of 
honour and morality to the most afflicting inroads on domestic 
peace. We shall pride ourselves on none of these, 

However, as |the reader may reasona^Jy 'expect a more strict 
account of bur principles and opinions, we declare, without re- 
serve, that we detest and abhor the vile oligarchy which has 
trampled on the rights and privileges of the people, and whose 
shameless system of corruption and injustice, are alike incom- 
patible with the interests and welfare of Society; nor 'less do w$ 
hate and despise, as the worst enemies of reform, those incorrij. 
gible fools whom experience has not taught wisdom, and who 
still pester mankind with their crazy and delusive theories, 
Though we intend to steer clear of the two extremes of in justice 
and corruption on one hand, and political fapaticisrn, think not* 
reader, we shall follow some middle, compromising course, that we 
have no definite opinions* but shape them to the "varying taste and 
fashion of the times*" No: our aim is to lash with unsparing 
and equal severity error and injustice, the designs of presumptuous 
ignorance, and hireling ^nav^^j. Even good intentions accomj- 

Sanied with mischievous doings, shall, with us, find no mercy. 
Ieasures shall be judged by their effects, and men by their actions. 
We make no professions ourselves* nor shall we value them in 
others* We care not to be called patriots, philanthropists, or 
citizens of the world, no.nibre than we do Spenceans, republicans, 
or antiquity worshippers. Weinay write from ambition, interest, 
or revenge, but let our arguments be the test of truth* and our 
actions of our virtues. 

That we may meet our readers in no " questionable shape,** we 
shall give a summary of our opinions on men and things as they 
strike us at the present. » 

In the first place, we are not of the Toyy party ; we believe no 
more in the divine right of Kings* than we do in the infallibility of 
the Pope, or in the doctrine of legitimacy. Still less are we admirers 
of the Whigs, because they are substantially infected with all the 
deadly sins of their opponents— an equal greediness for the fat 
emoluments of office, .and .a determination to prop up the rotten 
fabric of Government, { and oppose every attempt at reform that 
interferes with their own paltry interests and connections. Mora 
particularly ,we are indignant at this sneakiog,faction, because It 
has repeatedly mocked the people with a pretended zeal for their 
rights, while it has used them merely as a stalking-horse to its 
^mbitipn. Moreover, we despise this place- hunt jng, changeling 
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crew, because even in its best days, its, zeal for liberty was no more 
than a childish affection, a v puerile attachment. When the French 
Revolution burst upon the world, these boasted champions hailed 
the event as a glorious triumph over feudal oppression and long- 
continued abuse. A short time, however, only elapsed, before the 
zeal of these doughty heroes melted into subterfuge. They became 
alarmed at the transient excesses of a mob, at a portion of evil 
Jnseperable from the most glorious undertakings — they hesitated*— 
went back-*-joined the enemy, and with renegade and apostate zeal 
became the most vehement and unprincipled advocates of corrup- 
tion. In short, they were the mere parade soldiers of liberty ; their 
sensibilities were for the few that fell on the day of battle; for- 
getting the millions that had groaned for centuries tinder the iron 
sceptre of despotism. We cannot at present devote more timfle to 
the Whigs. -The two .parties, Whig and Tory, are now upon a 
level in public estimation, and national sympathy. — They are con- 
federated to plunder and delude the public ; their quarrels and 
animosities arise merely from the division of the spoil, and if the 
former has hot acquired as much as the latter, it has arisen, more 
from want of talent than inclination. In political turpitude they 
are equal ; but the damning sin of hypocrisy and apostacy, at- 
taches exclusively to the Whigs. 

We come next to a third party, which has in a great measure 
grown out of the-other two, principally the Whigs. Nothing is so 
painful as to oppose men whose^ intentions are good, but it 
frequently happens, that we mud£aiffer with our friends as well as 
our enemies. Engaged to no party but that. of the People,^ we 
shall fearlessly oppose whatever is unjust, extravagant, or imprac- 
ticable. We are friends to reform, to radical — but practicable , 
reform. We entertain no delusive theories. Twenty-five years 
'of most painful experience and disappointment has not been lost 
upon us. We are desirous of obtaining all the jgoqd that is com- . 
patible with human nature, and a state of society ; but we no more 
expect perfect liberty ; or perfect justice, than we do perfect hap- 
piness, or perfect virtue ; they ate the poetical fictions of politics, 
which may warm the breast of inexperience', or form the day-dreami 
of an anchorite, but will neyer v enter the understanding of a man, 
who can be really serviceable to mankind: 

Forms of Government, we consider, only as means to promote 
human happiness, and admit of ^reat variety to accommodate 
them to the difference in knowledge, climate, and the number of 
inhabitants. To erect them on one general principle', would make 
them instruments of evil, confusion, and oppression. We are no 
bawlers for the natural inalienable' rights of man, or any other 
'abstract principles of Government; persuaded they can only lead 
us astray from what is really attainable to " airy nothingness and 
delusive hope." - Antecedent to a state of society, man is properly 
born devoid of rights and privileges ef every kind. His powers 
are his only rights, and the limit to then? exercise. Whatever he. 
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can seize and hold by the strength of his arm, tie has a right to 
enjoy. He lives on a level with the beasts of the forest ; hi* 
appetites and his passions are his motives ; and force his tribunal 
of appeal. , When he becomes a member of society, his natural * 
rights cease altogether, and they become those of prescription 
only. The rights of individuals then are, whatever the legislative 
power of the State judges expedient to make them. There can be 
no pretensions to an equalization of rights or privileges; for 
society being instituted to confer the -greatest quantity of good on 
the greatest number of individuals, whatever measures will best 
promote that end, the supreme power has a right to deeree,-eveu 
should it extend to make one portion of the community absolute 
slaves to the will and service of the -other. 

We. consider this a fundamental principle in the theory of 
Government ; because, by founding the right* of individuals in 
society on the general good, which certainly is the only legitimate 
basis we get rid of all the trash about natural rights, and the 
absurd claims dependent upon them. Every question in politics 
mnst be determined by its effect upon the whole community ; not 
upon particular parts of it. Society cannot be so framed as to> 
anbrd to every individual exactly equal and reciprocal advantages. 
What we seek for in society is the greatest good, to the greatest 
number of individuals ; and by 'meeting the enemies of reform oa 
this general issue, it appears to us, there is no danger of a defeat. 
In the system of corruption which prevails at present, it can never 
be contended, that there is either public utility or general expedi- 
ence* Why then be floundering about natural right, when we have 
so many good and practical arguments on our side, which every one 
can comprehend and appreciate. It has ever been a subject of 
laughter and triumph to the advocates of abuse, that oUr schemes 
are delusive and impracticable,' that we reason in a vacuum ; but 
let us stick to existing evils, and the real practical advantages of a 
change, and we defy the subtlest scribe of corruption to disprove 
our arguments. J \ 

We think, too, the cause of reform has been injudiciously be- 
trayed by reverting to the supposed rights and privileges enjoyed 
by our ancestors. We are no sticklers for precedent, nor for dead 
men's Government ; neither do we wish to N revert to the institutions 
of a barbarous age, for examples* to the nineteenth century. 
Englishmen ef the present day ; can have no more to do with the 
Government of the SaxOns, than of the Romans, the Grecians, or 
the Carthaginians. Each of these people may orrer great examples 
for our imitation, but surely no class of politicians can have the 
hardihood to identify our present rights and interests with those of 
the Saxons a thousand years ago, more than with the Romans, or 
the Grecians. We admire the laws of Alfred and reverence his 
institutions, but should consider it absurd in the extreme to claim 
them as our present iriheritance. Every generation can best judge 
* *>f the institutions adapted to its welfare; and it would be ths> 
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liei^ht of foil/ for h civilized age to have recourse to age an of bar-, 
bansm, to seek in the woods and desarts of the eighth century, a 
scheme of Government adapted to our present exigencies. 

In these remarks, we have taken it fo? granted, that the reign of 
Alfred i% the period fixed upon for ihe beau deale of English 
libtrty and jurisprudence. We are not sure that this is the 
time to which they refer, for they are very cautious in assign- 
ing a definite period ; rather choosing to puzzle themselves and 
^their readers about Micklegemots, Wittenagemots, and black 
letter, and Latin quotations of commune concilium episcorum, 
procerum, comitum et omnium sap lent um, senior am et populorum 
totius regni— all which they translate to mean the general council 
of bishops, noblemen, counts, all the wise men, elders, and alt the 
people of the kingdom, which assembly formed the Micklegemot 
according to these wiseacres. What a Micklegemot we should 
raise now a-days* of the bishops, nobles, elders, wise men, and all 
the people! But we defy these black letter students to say what 
was meant by sapient urn, seniorum and populorum totius regni* 
Certain it is, that populorum totius regni, never included, as a 
part of the people, the bondmen and slaves, which at that time 
formed the largest portion of the community. Cobles and freer 
men, it is acknowledged, composed a part of the Micklegemot, or 
popular assembly of the Saxons; and the latter was the lowest 
class admitted to a share in its deliberations. Now freemen were 
a privileged class, as much exalted by their rank and importance 
above the lower classes of society, as the middling classes are at 
this day. So that even in those halcyon days, there was no ap- 
proximation to universal suffrage; the labouring classes and mass 
of the people being effectually excluded from, all participation in 
state affairs. 

After all, we set very little value on such inquiries ; confident they 
can lead to no useful or practical conclusion. We learn little of 
the real nature of Governments, from the general descriptions of 
cotemporary writer^ ; their excellence and defects depend on the 
manner and spirit in which they are administered. What can 
posterity learn of the real nature of the English Government from 
the description of lawyers and our political writers, of the execu^ 
tive, aristocratic, and democratic parts of the Constitution— how 
they mutually check and balance each other— that the body of the 
People are represented in the Commons', House of Parliament and 
never taxed, except by themselves or representatives. All this 1 is 
-very fine, and may puzzle and mislead posterity about the excel*, 
lence of our Constitution and the liberties of the People, as well 
as ihe populorum totius regni of Bede or William of Malmsbury. 

According to the testimony of our best writers, we know nothing 
to be relied upon of the state of this country before the Norman 
conquest. From the little information we have, prior to that 
period, it is evident the people were in a stafe of gross barbarism 
and ignorance; .from the Humber to the Thames, Alfred, complain* 
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ed that lie ceula 1 not fin8 even a clergyman who could read the New 
Testament. Both before and after the conquest, the feudal prin- 
ciples of GoverntMnt prevailed throughout the kingdom ; the 
mass of the people Were the absolute slaves of their roasters; 
openly sold in we market like other commodities. The great 
Saxon lords, in their several domains, exercised all the functions 
ef sovereignity. They coined money, levied troops, administered 
justice, and made laws for the Government of the people on their 
respective estates. In the disposition of the kingly authority, 
which is a fact of which we are better informed than any other, at 
this remote period, ho uniform principle appears to have been 
attended to. Sometimes the Crown was elective, at other times 
hereditary, and not un frequently obtained by the personal quali- 
ties and intrigues of strangers and adventurers. 

If we descend to a subsequent period of history, we meet with 
titill fewer precedents to sanction our claim to a free Govern- 
ment. We should be sorry to notice the quotations that 
have been made from the laws of Edward, the Statute of West- 
minster, or Magna Charta. Whatever might be implied from 
these declarations, they weve never acted upon as a practical part 
*ff the Government. Like the general promises and engagements in 
•private life, they were out of all proportion to the part performed. 
From the commencement of the Norman race to that of the Stuarts, 
*here was no power in the State paramount to that of the Monarch. 
It was a Government by prerogative only. The King's proclamsi 
4ionhad all the force of law. The whole country groaned under the 
most arbitrary and tyrannical measures. Martial law, forced loan* 
and benevolences, rights of purveyance, wardships, monopolies, 
&.c. were the ordinary vexations of this period. It was from an 
•unseasonable attempt to govern conformably to these ancient prac-* 
^tices, that the Stuarts were driven from the throne ; and the discus- 
•sions that originated from this event, and the civil wars that ryre- 
- ceded it, was the era when more enlightened and liberal, vfews 
"negan to be entertained on the nature and object of the £no-lish 
'Constitution. At that time, as well as now, it was ijtfual to refer 
to aneient grants and privileges, as the foundation, of the people's 
claims ; but however consonant these pretentions might be to the 
letter, they had no relation to 'che spirit of these laws, or the 
general condition of the people. . In pj,i references to our ancient 
institutions, and the former state of society, the advocates of 
popular rights betray the cause they pvofe** to espouse, and give 
to their opponents a decided advantage; for the latter might 
claim, as a part of the Smcient practice of Government, the re- 
establishment of the Court of High Commission and Star Chamber, 
•r the customs of Borough English : while the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and the most valuable part of the Constitution, they might 
stigmatise as modem innovations. 

At present we shall not pursue any further the historical part : of 
this question. Considering our first Number as a sort of prospectus 
of our principles, it was proper to give our view of this popular 
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topic of discussion. On a subsequent occasion, if not occupied 
with what we conceive of more vital and pressing importance*— the 
politics and parties of the day, we shall enter more minutely into 
the subject. What we have yet said is very imperfect* To the 
duration of Parliament we have not even alluded ; but of this, and 
likewise the relative degree of comfort and importance enjoyed by 
the labouring classes of the present day, compared with former 
periods, we intend to direct our attention. By far the most im- 
portant part of the subject of Universal Suffrage remains to be 
discussed — its expedience, and the practical benefits that might be 
derived from it in our representative system. This is the whole 
gist and marrow of the thing, and the only part of any real value 
or interest : we intend to enter into it in a full, impartial, and we 
may say, original manner, in our future Numbers. 

After this undisguised disclosure of our sentiments and views 
of the leading parties and topics of the day, it ouly remains to 
notice the business part of the publication. This pamphlet will 
be published regularly every Saturday, price one penny. Our 
object is an extensive circulation, exclusive of all pecuniary ad- 
vantage. We hate the present infernal system of corruption and 
injustice, under which jt is our misfortune to live, and our sole 
object is to effect either its reform or overthrow. To attain this 
end, we shall not only consider it necessary to expose the hireling 
tools of power, than the blind guides who presume to lead, or 
jather mislead the people. Every question that in the least con- 
cerns the rights or liberties of the country, shall be clearly and 
fully discussed. We shall be as tender of the time, as the 
moiiey of bur readers. Our little pamphlet shall be all pith and 
aubstance* 

Our intentions are to assist, as far as our abilities are competent, 
the cause which has been so well begun, and which must finally 
^ixeviul if its advocates persevere with. fortitude and consistency. 
On"*, principle, in particular, we should wish to inculcate, which 
ie thtft the People have nothing to expect from any exertions but 
their owZ* The choice of liberty or slavery rests with them, and 
on their viri& and perseverance depends the probability of their 
triumph- 



London : Printed and published by R. Carlile, l83> Fleet- 
Street. To whom all orders and communications .(post paid) are 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 

Chuechilx. 



Another Den of Sinecurists. — Loyal trash-writing Parsons and 
\ swindling Corporations. — Scandalous abuse of Public Charities. 
: —Moderntfeudal Villains. — Poor Education Bill, a vile job.-- 
Sawyers and titled sharpers. — Tricks of TFhiggism, the remedy 
' for these, tfiings. 

The lower we dig into oar corrupt system of Government, the 
more striking are the symptoms of decay and old age. It is ins* 
possible but the fears of the most timid, and the prejudices of the 
most obstinate, must at length be surmounted, and all parties 
concur in taking the whole fabric to pieces, even to its fosiidft&iofti 
In the recent exposure o£the abuses that prevail in public charities* 
we have -got hold of another limb of Corruption* The discoveries 
thathavebeen made on this subject, display the same injustice* 
the same waste and abuse of public property, and the same fraud* 
on the poor, that disgrace our other establishments. Although 
we knew, from what had . fallen under our observation, that great 
injustice prevailed in this quarter, and that the whole thing wfe* 
rotten to the very bone, we had really no conception of the extent! 
of the evil. Accustomed to hear the most deplorable stories- olP 
poor curates in Wales, we did not imagine that our clericai sine-* 
cures, equalled in number, and far more valuable in amount, than 
our political ones* That class of individual^ whom we thought 
rather unfortunate in their lot, only hold the same relation to their 
elder brethren* as midshipmen, half-pay officers, clerks, and the 
underlings of office do to their superiors ;-*-they are kept in the ap- 
pearance of poverty and distress, from the same politic motive* 
that beggars' brats appear in rags' and nakedness— the better to 
^ carry on the trade of delusion, and conceal their profits from 
public view and suspicion. 

Well might our loyal parsons, we exclaimed, on reading the 
account, have/ such an abhorrence of public meetings to enquire 
into abuses ; well mt^ht they dread the idea of change or reform,—* 
' how they strained their throats against the Reformers, reviling and 
prosecuting them to the utmost — they even descended to write 
trash, to tell the journeymen and labourers of England they were 
not that deluded and oppressed people— they even calumniated 
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providence, and blamed the seasons for the misery and distress that 
had been entailed upon the country by their artifices and wickedness. 
But the heart sickens at such conduct. Men who ought to have been 
the protectors and guardians to the poor, have prostituted their 
sacred office, and combined with their greatest enemies to plunder 
•and deceive them. We will now let our readers have a look into this 
den of clerical and corporation sinecurists, persuaded that they will 
here have as much to excite their indignation, as from an^ piece of 
political iniquity that has yet been disclosed. It is a subject of 
the greatest importance^, and before long must have the undivided 
attention of -the public. The whole strength of corruption is, in 
the " loaves and fishes'* that are attached to it, and whoever de- 
prives it of these, takes atoay the only fuel that maintains it. It is 
to Mr. Brougham we ale indebted for bringing forward the subject 
on the present occasion ; and that gentleman might have had our 
entire approbation, both, for the fact and intention, # did we not 
inow, that' he seeks no more in the reform of abuses, than to raise 
as much of the popular breeze in his favour as may suit his poli- 
tical ambition. But to begin*with the abuses of Public Charities. 
* In. -no country in Europe, as in England, are there such ample 
provisions fpr the benefit tmd comfort of the labouring classes, and 
in no country are they so wretched. These* provisions have been 
made chiefly from the benevolence of private individuals, alto* 
ge&her independent of government. The creature* of the latter, 
however, have so insinuated themselves into their management, that 
ihey have not only prevented the poor, for whom they were intended, 
Reviving any advantage nrom them, but they have become the 
means of the most extensive bribery and corruption. In every 
part of the kingdom there are some bequests of this sort, chiefly 
in land* sometimes in money. Their objects are various; but prin- 
cipally to provide education for poor children, clothing and habi- 
tations for the aged and infirm, and pecuniary assistance to decayed 
and unfortunate tradesmen. The grants for the»e purposes, are 
matty of them of very ancient date, several centuries at least, 
from, the rise in the value of land and other changes in society, 
they are now of immense value and importance to the community* 
It is certain from the returns under the Gilbert Act in 1782, that 
the present yearly value of the land alone is equal to £2,000,000 
sterling. This is all the property of the poor, left by the piety and 
and humanity of their forefathers, for their sole use and advantage. 
Could tbey lay hold of it, as they have a right, it would be like 
the. discovery of a golden mine. But we shall see to what base 
purposes it n.is been appled, and in what manner they have been 
smuggled out of t. We will now tell them into what damned 
hands it has fallen, and the manner in which it is managed, and 
they will cease to wonder at not deriving more benefit from their 
possessions. 

. Nearly the whole of this property has been left to the controul 
and management of municipal corporations; that is /the mayor* 
&U|er(i*en, boroughreeves, and other local magistrates, which pre- 
vail in the different towns, cities, and boroughs of the kingdom. 
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There rhight be some wisdom in selecting this class of men, as 
stewards to the poor at that time, but since then their ehracter has 
undergone an entire change. Of all the enemies of Reformers, 
there are none who have so effectually opposed them as these 
scoundrels. From being dispersed throughout the country, 
despotism has had its tools and instruments every where. Those; 
and only those, who have ha*l the misfortune to reside in a cor- 
porate town, can be acquainted with the malice, pride, servility, 
and meanness of the rascals. We speak from experience. And 
we affirm, that, however hurtful to industry, and however oppres- 
sive to -the labouring classes the tyranny of the ancient barons 
-might be, it was not more tormenting, more mischievous, than that 
of these fnodern feudal villains. Our readers will recollect the 
obstacles that were thrown in the way of public meetings in 1816 ;-i- 
•they all arose from these petty tyrants, Thereis irotau individual, 
who made himself any way conspicuous at that time, who has not 
in somfe shape or other, felt the envenomed sting off these wasp*. 
They are unceasing in persecuting the objects of their vengeance. 
Whatever business or undertaking their victim may enter upon, 
he is sure to be thwarted and -disappointed by the artifices of tfyese 
'miscreants ; their malice never isleeps, till they have broke either 
Iris heart* or driven him to spend the remainder of his days, in u 
jail.^-But to go on with our subject. 

In their precious keeping is the property of the poor. HoW^rt 
is employed may be easily imagined. Mflch is consumed in tkeer 
gluttony and gormandizing. What ought to nourish want and old 
age is wasted m beastly excess, kn producing " gout and apoplexy." 
-Laud, instead pf being let out to any individual who will give the 
highest tent, is retained in the hands of a member of the corpora- 
tion, or his friend, at one-fifth, perhaps, of its real vstttle; or let 
out at a long and disadvantageous lease. In r some fcowos/ tfie 
-mayor ha* the yearly distribution of a hum her of si|ks of clothes. 
In tbte -*ase he employs a draper who is his friend, to make them, 
of the coarsest materials, at the lowest possible charge. The funds 
. provided for payment, being far greater than are expended, he 
•puts the surplus in his pocket, and gives the' chrthes to whom lie 
thinks proper. There are instances of mayors, who having the 
annual disposal of a sum of money to those female servants who 
conduct themselves with propriety, in their situations, have inva- 

• riabljr employed it in paying their oum servant? wages* 

It would be endless to enumerate all the sivindlmg practices that 

• are resorted to! One principle universally prevails \n the manage- 
ment of these fund* : — They know well that it is only under the 
present eorrt i pt system of Government, that sucji base practices 
would be tolerated; therefore, in all their selections and distribn- 

' tions, they have a view to its support. What they do^noft consume 
themselves, they bestow on the creatures of the system ; in making 

• '* backbone, thick and thin v politicians, as the knaves are termed. 
Much is expended on Qtiverisnii in the support of spies, plot- 
mongers, &c. ; but not one of these favours, which are showered 
.with such abundance on cowards and traitors, reaches the honest 
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Reformer, who feels indignant at the fraud and villainy, which is 
perpetrated around hinv . 

The next class of persons we shall bring forward, as interested 
in this fraud on the poor, are the loyal, ministerial, and trash- 
writing pardons. In almost every part of England, there arc 
erected whatnre termed Free grammar Schools, for the instruction 
of poor children in Latin and Greek, gratis. These places are of 
very great antiquity, and the motives that led to their erection 
highly praise-worthy. Many of their founders were honest trades- 
men, who, in their struggles through life, from poverty to 
affluence, had discovered the value of a little education, and to 
express their sense of it, as well as to smooth the difficulties of 
those who might he similarly situated, they endowed these 
schools. The revenues that were first attached to them were very 
small, hut from the alteration in the value of land, they have sub- 
sequently risen to a very great amount. And what renders reform' 
more necessary, is, that while their revenues have become mart 
valuable, the number of scholars have become lets. Latin and 
Greek, which used to be the most valued of all kinds of learning, 
i* now the most despised and useless. 

There can be no doubt but the manner in which these places 
are conducted at present, is contrary to the intentions of their 
authors. Their object was to instruct the children of the poorer 
classes in those branches of education that were likely to be useful' 
and valuable; these branches of learning are now no longer 
valuable to tbosefor whom they were intended ; therefore the same 
benevolent motives which first g^vt rise to them, would dictate a 
change in: the plan of instruction. Had the interests of the com- 
munity, in this case, been in the least consulted, these establish- 
ments would have been reformed long since, and every child in 
the kingdom, rich and poor, might have l>een educated for 
iMthiug; but the same corruption which pervades all our esta- 
blishments, has extended its cursed influence here, and their 
revenues are used w bribes to servility and meanness. 

The trustees 4o the Free Schools are, in general, members of 
corporate bodies, the wretches whom we have -described above* 
la their choice of masters, they are entirely guided by their zeal 
for the whole system of corruption, both in Church and State* 
The lot always falls on some swaggering, bullying parson of the 
Church establishment^ who has distinguished himself by bawling 
against popular rights, or in drawing up addresses of congratula- 
tion or condolence, or some other dirty business of that descrip- 
tion. After he has dropt into his sinecure, he becomes the fast 
friend of corruption on every occasion, and the oraole of the 
backbones in his district, as long as he lives: 

We stated, at the beginning of this article, that the yearly value. 
of the land bequeathed to the poor was two millions. Our readers 
will keep this in their minds, as we intend to make them com- 
pletely masters of the subject. „ We have not yet given them any 
particular instances of- the fraudulent management of these im- 
mense funds, but there are wtaoy with which we are personally 
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acquainted, and a great number more have been brought forward 
in the speech of Mr. Brougham. Of this gentleman we have 
already given our opinion ; we set very little value upon him > hut 
facts are facts, even out of the mouth of a chimney-sweeper; 
therefore we shall avail ourselves of his information. — In the 
county of Berks, in the year 1640, 4,000/. was bequeathed for the 
purchase of land, for the education of the poor. Before the close 
of 1660, land was bought to the amount of 3,000/., which at that 
day yielded a rent of 196/. per annum or five per cent. What is 
remarkable in this case, is, that the rent, which ought at least to 
have been trebled, remained the same till the year 1790 : no doubt 
theiand had beeu held by some of the trustees or their friends, 
Another estate, in the same county, was let at 450/., although the 
surveyors had valued it at 1,000/. In Hampshire, instead of 2,000/, 
m~vear the valued rent, the poor did not receive 300/. And in the 
hands of the same corporation ws> the sum of 1000/., which had been 
left to assist decayed tradesmen, or to be applied to other charitable 
purposes; of this bequest 500/. has^never been accounted /or it 
all* and the remaining 500/., it is notorious, they applied to their 
pwn use, and impudently recommended their successors in office to 
do the same. In many places, there are no accounts kept of 
these, charitable funds ; and no one knows their amount, except 
the person who receives them, who i* very careful to keep it a 
tecnet. In 1660, a school was founded in the county of Norfolk, 
for the education of forty boys, but from inquiry, it was dif- 
covered, that not a single boy was educated there-, and the accounts 
had not beeu examined these thirty years. In some counties, 
school, funds, trustees, and every thing have disappeared* and 
there is not the least trace of their having existed* A noble lord, 
in the county of Derby, whose name we cannot make out, had 
seized the rent of one school far Ids own use. In other places* 
whole manors, capital messuages, and tithes of manors, have been 
left for charitable uses, and there are not the least traces of their 
application, to the objects for which they were bequeathed. There 
are nothing but bare walls and empty 'benches, in many places, 
to which there are attached snug incomes of 5, 8, or 1,200/. per 
annual. This is received by some lurking parson in the, parish, 
whose existence we should never be aware of, did not there acci- 
dentally arise in his neighbourhood some talk of a Reform, an 
enquiry into abu,ses ; he then breaks cover 9 tells the -deluded 
people to be Quiet, all is right—right, no doubt* for this lazy 
monk, who is devouring* in solitary gluttony, the funds that have 
been left for their sole use and benefit. 

We shall only trouble the reader with two more instances, and 
then offer our remarks. At Wolverhampton there is a Free School 
for the use of the poor, at which there are only twelve boys al- 
though the yearly income is 1,500/. The master thipking this too 
small for his supports takes a number of day scholar* at very high' 
premiums, to make up the deficiency In the reign of Philip aud 
and Mary, a School was endowed at Leeds in Yorkshire, for the 
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instruction of poor children jn I atin and Greek. At first the 
funds were small, but they now produce about 7W»/. yearly, which 
is paid to a loyal parson for hearing five poor lads say hie hoc heet 
hcec hoc hie three times a- week. We remember, some tew years 
ago, application was made to the Court of Chancery, to modify the 
plan of this School, and render it more serviceable to the inha- 
bitants by teaching some useful branches of learning. Wj:h the 
result of this application we are not acquainted ; very likely his 
lordship has not yet been able to come to any result, and never 
will, we dare say, in our time. Sending things to Chancery is like 
sending them'to the lion's den, their foot-steps may be traced in 
entering, but never in returning. 

We shall now close our statement of the abuses of Public 
Charities ; and we contend, there never was exhibited a stronger 
case of gross negligence, fraud, and robbery, than has been prac- 
ticed in the management of these funds. The best of institutions 
have been prostituted to the worst of purposes. Two millions of 
real, solid, substantial -revenue, belonging exclusively to the poor, 
have been expended, not in clothing the naked, not in feeding the 
hungry, nor in providing education for destitute children 1 , but irt 
maintaining a set of scoundrels, to mislead and oppress the? 
people, to act as spies and informers, to be the willing and servile 
tools of despotism, in every town and village of the kingdom! 
What will be the result of the enquiries that have commenced on 
this subject we cannot tell, but one thing we foresee cleatrly— « that 
corruption will soon be at work with all her artifices, to ward off 
the meditated blow* The whole tribe of parsons, from the 
humblest curate to his grace the arch-bishop, will* be in motion.*. 
The Church will be proclaimed in danger— innovation, revolution, 
will be trumpeted forth ; and the whole host of bugbears, raised 
by knaves, and believed in by fools, will be again conjured up; 
Our corporation gluttons too, will be in a terrible fright. They 
will complain of their charters being invaded, of property violated; 
and of the labouring classes growing independent of their masters; 
At head-quarters we* shall have pretty work. Upstart Canning 
will be set on to play the buffoon, to make old Curtis laugh, and 
to make some " barren spectators" laugh too. Vansittart will 
propose an, amendment. Old Wilberforce will thrust forth his 
canting visage, and tell the House ** that he believes, that great 
abuses prevail in the management of charitable funds, and he will 
readily give his support to an investigation, but he is afraid the 
thing is going too far, and in his opinion it had better be let alone" 
mRogether." The Scott family, that leviathan of corruption, 
which lias swallowed more of the public money than would build 
cities, will oppose an enquiry with all its might and cunning : the 
Lord Chancellor, who is a Scott, has a controul over all charitable 
donations throughout the kingdom. But we will give our readers 
the first act of we farce* asit has just come out. ' * 

In the Poor Education Bill, which has been read a third time in 
the House of Commons, and is now in the Lords, there it a clause 
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which directs the appointment of a special commission by the 
Crowny to enquire into the abuses of charities. From the speech 
of Castlereagh on the 8th of May, we learn of what sort of mate- 
rials this commission will be constituted. He quotes a case from 
Ireland, a country from which he dearly likes to draw precedents,— 
when in 1806, a commission was appointed for a similar purpose. 
Of these commissioners, six had been named by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the remaining five by the corporation of charitable 
donations. So it will be here— members of corporations will be 
selected to enquire into abuses and frauds, which they themselves 
have committed. But it is -always so in this country; the very 
men who have committed crimes are appointed to discover them, 
aud then pass sentence on their own misdeeds. At least, conti- 
nues this noble lord, they must be gentlemen of high rank and con-* 
side ration — arch- bishops, bishops, and aristocrats, we presume. 
Exactly the fellows who are daily plundering arfd deluding the 
people ; who are consuming in shameless luxury and debauchery, 
the fruits of the poor man's toil ; whose very lives are identified 
with the present infernal system of cojruption, and who, at this 
very hour, are devising plans to perpetuate their country's disgrace, 
and slavery. Brougham thinks 1,000/. per annum to each of the 
said commissioners would be a. fair remuneration for his trouble; 
jthe arch fiend, Castlereagh, thinks that would be too little, and 
by all means their expences must be paid in addition to it. 

But why spend so much time in unravelling this new juggle* 
Of what consequence is it to the People what Brougham thinks*, 
or Castlereagh thinks, or the House of Commons enacts. We. 
know what Boards and Commissions are — vile jobs, intended solely 
for the benefit of lawyers and titled sharpers, if Brougham really 
wished to serve his country, by au enquiry into the abuses of 
charitable funds, — why give the entire management of it to such 
wretches as Canning and Castlereagh, Djd ttyey ever correct any 
abuse ! Are they not the authors of the most shameless abuses ? — 
the very gods of Corruption. But it is- always thus with our Whig 
Reformers. They love corruption to their heart's core-r-aye, as. 
well as those who are now wallowing in it. All they aVead, is f 
that their plans of reform should be taken in earnest, and some- 
times adopted. Not to be deceived in their own cunning, their 
schemes are so artfully contrived, with such true lawyer-like 
subtlety, that there is always some defect in the head or the tail, 
in the conceiving, the amending, or the execution of them ; they 
are sure to, terminate in nothing but expence. They are impatient 
after the places of their opponents. They wish to embarrass them. 
by their opposition, to render them unpopular by a pretended zeal 
against abuses ; but if once they finger the emoluments of office, 
they will be as good political optimists as their predecessors. 

As the Hous? of Commons is constituted at present, it. is of 
little consequence to what conclusion it comes in this business ; 
as a legislative body, it cannot legally do anything ; but we cannot 
help reflecting, what a wide field it would open to the exertions of 
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a reformed parliament :— an House of Commons, Jthat reaHy 
represented the People, and which had no interest but in promo* 
ting the general good. In tlte bands of such a body of men what a 
resource our charitajble funds would be, for a national plan of 
education ; for relieving the burden of poor-rates ; or applying 
them to the exigencies of State. But our spirits sink, when we 
consider into what villainous hands they have fallen ; and the still 
greater villains, who pretend to restore them to the People. From 
that quarter we have neither hope nor consolation. Every thing, 
m passing through this sink of corruption, must be polluted, per- 
verted, and misapplied. All that we anticipate from making the 
state of our public charities known to the humblest individual, is, 
to let the People know how much they have lost, v into whose 
hands it has fallen, and what they might expect from a different 
state of things. We wish to teach them too., in what manner to 
look upon those holy poltroons, those pious hypocrites, who strut 
in every village with the appearance of honest men, but who are * 
*' faring sumptuously every day" on what ought to be yours, who 
are wasting in extravagance that which would preserve you in old 
age from the workhouse, and your children from the gallows. To 
the members of corporations too, you will know in what manner to 
demean yourselves. You will perceive the secret of their oppose- 
tion to public meetings and parliamentary reform. You will know 
at whose expense they are guttling and drinking daily ; and 
finally, you will know what value to place upon yourselves, when 
contrasted with such a race of miscreants* 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Since our first publication we have had a variety of communi- 
cations from different quarters ; some requesting an explanation of 
" certain parts" of our first Number, others for insertion, and not 
a few loading us with abuse. To Correspondents generally, we 
have to remark, that no communications can be admitted into this 
work, unless under very peculiar circumstances. We shall feel 
honoured and grateful for any hints or suggestions that may be 
transmitted to us, and will avail ourselves of them ; but our limit* 
are circumscribed, and the sole and special object of cur under- 
taking is to communicate the most important and valuable infor- 
mation, in the smallest compass, to all classes of people. Should 
any one feel himself aggrieved by our remarks, he may, by leaving 
his address at the publishers, expect all reasonable explanation* 



London : Printed and published by R. Carlile, 183, Fleet- 
Street. To whom all orders and communications (post paid) are 
requested to be forwarded. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 



A LETTER TO THE PAUPERS OF ENGLAND. 

More plots against the poor. — Grand scheme to abolish the poor- 
rates, — New Way of doing business in pandemonium. — Parish 
Vestry Law — infamous measure — Parish aristocrats cannot hold 
their heads high enough—Democratic talents, — Parish oligarchy. 
Watchful guardians of papular rights. —How to resist these 
plots.*— Grdnd scheme of thi BoroughmongerS. l 



A Letter to the Paupers of England ! aye to the Paupers.— 
Are they not men — Englishmen too, — but how fallen ! how de- 
graded ! fhe men who shed their blood on the plains of Waterloo, 
who dyed the ocean at Trafalgar, whose ingenuity and unwearied 
,toil have made us rival the commercial glories of Tyre and Car- 
tjiage, are now doomed to spend their days in a workhouse. Nay 
worse, even this last resource has been denied to them. Several, 
who from absence, (we will not say in the service of their -country, 
but in the service of those who ought to have prevented such a 
rate) had lost their parochial inheritance, have absolutely died of 
want, or been sent to the House of Correction for asking alms of 
strangers to prevent them perishing of hunger* Ought we to nejj- 
lect a class of men so distinguished by their misfortunes and their 
services ? What a contrast do their lives offer to the fortunes of a 
Canning and a Castlereajrh ! The spawn of a Green Room engen- 
dered in the very Jilt h and stew of that scene of iniquity # and a 
man whose crimes would make an hangman blush, are loaded with 
wealth and honours, while the men who have shed their blood and 
lost their all to do their countrjs service, can scarcely in their old 
&%t obtain the shelter of a parish workhouse. Such injustice and 
disparity in the fortunes of men might tempt eyen a wise man to ' 
say ." there can be no God in this world." 

Had the inifprtunate class of individuals, who are dependent on 
parish aid been, reduced to anch a situation from their crimes or 
their Wickedness, from us they would have had neither notice nor 
commiseration ;, but we see in their numbers and their distresses, 
only the natural and inevitable consequences of the wretched policy 
which has prevailed during the last twenty-five years, AH the 
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troatcing we hear of their improvidence and extravagance we / , 
despise, at false and Unfounded. Look at the returns to Parliament 
of the number of members in benefit societies, and then say if 
there be any symptoms of waste and thoughtlessness. Nearly* 
million of poor men are united to provide a fund against the acci- 
dents of old age and disease. Does this look like improvidence 
among English labourers and mechanics ? But we know the drift 
of these calumniators. They wish to do away with the poors'-rate 
altogether ; to rob the poor of their property. We say t heir pro* 
perty* because the poor-rates are their property, to which they 
nave as good a claim as the holders of any Other species of pro- 
perty whatever. They are no voluntary gift, « but a legal and esta- 
blished claim upon all the real property of the kingdom, and for 
which they can, if required, produce the title deeds, 'they have 
as much right to them as the parson to his tithes, a fundholder to 
bis dividend, or an aristocrat to his rent, and while we can wield a 
p$n or wag a tongue we will let them l^now it* 

In our last number we gave an account of the Charitable Funds, 
the manner in which they had been twisted into the maw of Corrup- 
tion* and the yery important lever they formed in the political 
machine* We shall now unfold the plot that has been laid to 
gulph up the whole of the poor-rate. OurPablic Charities, and 
the alterations in the Poof Laws, appeared to us questions of such 
importance and interest to the labouring classes, that we could not 
take the least notice of the minor politics of the day until we had 
first sounded an alarm on these subjects. Why Our daily and 
weekly writers should pass over these important measures in al- 
most total silence* we know not, but ftora indolence, or ignorance 
of their consequences, they have had no comparative notice. 

Before we enter into the subject of this article, we shall apprise 
the reader how things are managed by gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, when a point is to be carried there that is likely to 
excite any great noise or opposition out of doors. After the two 
parties the ins and outs, have agTeed (by the bye they never dis- 
agree on this pointy on the necessity i>f making some home thrust 
a* the property or liberties* of the People, which they know will not 
be palatable, they appoint a Committee of Inquiry, or more pro* 
perly to prepare a bill to accomplish the object they have in view. 
This committee is. formed of the heads of the two parties, or thei* 
representatives. After the bantling has been Sufficiently nursed 
behind the scenes, in the hands of theoomrnittee, it is introduced 
to V e public ' What follows -is mere formality. It does indeed 
{>as* through all the Usual forms and-stages in the House Of Com- 
mons, but that is all ; there is no debate^ nor scarcely any attend- 
ant e of the members J the remaining part of the business 
belonging entirely to the Speaker and Clerks of Parliament. 
Sometimes it happens* though it is a very unusual phenomena, 
that a young member* who is a novice in bUMness, and not yet 
initiated in the mysteries, asks questions, and talk roundly and 
Jjouestly about the" subject. To set this gentleman right, Wilbtf* 
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force, or some other of the old hands takes care to wait upon him, 
and inculcate the necessity of the thing, and the propriety of his 
silence in such a way, that the young man generally refrains from 
* disturbing the solemnity of their proceedings afterwards, The 
bill is then sent up to the Lords, where the same secresy and dis- 
patch are observed, and at last receives the visa of the grand 
Sultan,, and becomes the law of the land. All this to the nation, 
is like a meteor that passes over in the night, or fetters that are 
imposed during sleep ; the people awake, indeed, when the event 
is over, but it is only to express their astonishment at the superior 
craft and dexterity of their enemies. 

The Poor Law business has been managed exactly in the maimer 
we have described : dispatch and secresy have been its characteristics. 
A Mr. Stourges Bourne has been selected to conduct this affair, 
who is a gentleman, we believe, of no consequence whatever, being 
chosen merely for the working-point, the secret springs' of the 
machine being among the men of properly — the aristocrats. 
Three bills have been introduced ; but it is only the bill for the 
regulation of Parish Vestries, that is of present importance, and to 
which we shall confine our attention. Our readers know the nature 
of * Parish Vestry, or general meeting of the parishioners in the 
vestry of the parish Church ; — it has an entire controul both over 
the poor and the poors'-rate ; therefore, the manner in which this , 
Vestry Meeting is constituted, is .of the very greatest importance 
koth to the payer and receiver of that rate, 

According to the provisions of this new law, a man's influence 
in Vestry Meetings is to be proportioned to the value of his pro-, 
per-ty. Persons rated to pay 5Q/. poors'-rate are to have two 
votes, 75/. three votes, 100/. four votes, 125/. five votes, and so on,* 
This is the whole: of the bill ; and we say, there never was one 
fastened on a deluded people half so pregnant with mischief, so 
pernicious in principle, and so dangerous in its application. The 
pauper and labouring classes, and people of small property will 
be particularly affected by its operation, and it js their attention 
which we should particularly wish to engage on the present occa- 
sion. Should this law>con,tinue in force five years, we will venture 
to say that the poors'-rate will either cease altogether, and those who 
are in want be reduced to depend upon casual charity, or it wjll be 
paid by the lower class of tradesmen only. That the consequences t 
of this most unjust and artful measure may be clearly compre- 
hended, we shall treat both of its principle and the manner in 
which it will operate. And first of its principle : — 

Nothing can be more pernicious than to ffive to property a 
direct and prescriptive influence, in the making of laws. A 
Government, founded on such a basis, most inevitably terminate 
either in an oligarchy ox aristocracy. Besides, what can be more 
absurd ? To make good laws, is a matter for the exercise of judg- 
ment and opinion only. Can there be any judgment in an acre of 
land, or an house six stories high and containing thirty windows ? 
Most ridiculous ! but this is the absurdity our law-makers must 
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prove, who would give rights to property and not to men; Property 
has a direct and natural influence, which it will always exert, in 
society. Inasmuch, therefore, as wisdom and judgment are not 
the attributes of property, it is the duty of legislators to coun- 
teract its influence rather than promote it. The Vestry Bill, there- * 
fore, proceeds on* quite an erroneous principle. Instead of giving 1 
weight and number of* votes in a ratio, encreasing with the value 
of property, it ought to have been exactly in the contrary order. 
Instead of giving six votes for 150/. rate, five votes for 125/., four 
votes for 100/., it ought to have been one vote for 150/*, two votes 
for 125/., three votes for 100/., and so on. This would have been 
a wise and equitable principle. It would have given to men of 
small property but equal judgment (which is the only thing 
wanted in such cases), an equal weight wi£h men of large property 
and corresponding influence. 

/ But our thick-pated rulers are not so dull* a* to be entirely igno- 
rant of the principle we have just stated ; they know something in 
addition to it. They know from experience of themselves and 
contrast with others, that wisdom and judgment are not the neces- 
sary adjuncts of wealth an4 property. 'They know too, that in- 
stead of being plus in intellect they are generally minus; and it 
is to make up this deficiency that they wish to give power to 
property, and not to excellence of understanding. We cannot 
dwell longer on the principle of this new law. ^ What we have said 
will enable the reader clearly to discover the cloven foot of aris- 
tocracy, and he may readily imagine the rest. We shall now 
point out its practical operation arid consequences. ' 

The first thing that strikes us, is the small number and descrip- 
tion of individuals, into whose hands the whole power of the parish 
will be thrown. About half a dozen persons with their six votes, 
five votes and so on per head by combining together, may have the 
entire management both of the poors*-rate and the poor: they 
may determine how and on what description of persons the rate 
may be levied, and the manner of its djstribution. And of what 
sort of stuff wilt this parochial oligarchy be made of? The great 
manufacturers and men of large property ; the natural and inve- 
terate enemies of the poor and smaller class of tradesmen ; the 
men who wish to grind fhe poor to dust, who have reduced wages 
till they do not afford the means of subsistence, who are sighing 
continually for the days of. «• chivalry" and feudal villainage, who 
wish those times to return when they can whip and flog a labour- 
ing man to ncath with impunity, and say to him " eat straw" and 
he must eat straw : this is the monster into whose jaws the enemy 
has cast you to be devoured. 

And what are the reasons that have been assigned for this in- 
fernal ard artfully contrived meustfre ? Why forNootb, "the lower 
ranks of People are too turbulent and overhearing at Vestry Meet- 
ings. 1 * — Aye, there's the rub,— rthe$e parish aristocrats cannot hold 
then* heads sumcie-.tly high ; they cannot domineer to the extent 
of their wishes. They dread nothing so much as meeting demo* 
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ctatic talent? oh a footing of equality ; they know their impotence 
aud obtuaeness. But why not humour these " lordlings" a little 
farther. Let them have a private church to say - their prayers in. 
Give them a private road, excluded from valgar gaze, on which 
they can Wretch at leisure their ill-shapen lirnb*. Let them hare 
two, $nd three plates at parish dinners ; three an<J four votes on 
juries — all this in unison with Mr. Bourne's mischievous and fan- . 
tactic principles—- only, nature, is opposed to it, for she has neither 
provided then* with two heads nor two hearts,. For ourselves, we 
will not v$x these " village tyrants" with our presence. We, have 
no hankerings afte r r purse-proud ignorance and titled imbecillity. 
Let us have the company of Burns in a cottage, or Dugald 
Stewart in a closet, and we should prefer them to living in the gor- 
geous palacejt of the East, or to be clothed with the empty and un- 
merited titles of a Wellington. 

One argument more, besides that of turbulence, has been ad- 
duced in favour of this disfranchising law. The lower class of 
tradesman, it 19 said, are not sufficiently independent of paupers, 
*nd are too intimately connected with t^era to, join in effective 
measures for reducing the poors'-rate or abolishing it altogether. 
Besides, principally having to deal with this unfortunate class of 
People, and observing their sufferings and privations, and not 
knowing bqt they mav be reduced to the same miserable situation, 
they a,i;e by far too indulgent anjl liberal in the measures they re- 
commen^ in, the Yestry Meeting. This, we pledge ourselves, is 
t)ie, stOb^tance of one half the arguments tha>t have been brought 
forward *n* the pand<£r$oni%m op this subject; and we do sincerely 
beseech every pauper, every labourer, and every petty tradesman 
in the kingdom to take especial notice of them. — It is evidently 
the design of the borough-mongew to get rid «f the poors'-rati* 
entirely. Their first step is to divide the law-makers from the law- 
observers ; to separate the paupers and those who are likely to be- 
come paupprs., from those whose duty it is to maintain them* 
After the parish vestries have been properly weeded and sifted to 
their purpose, they will begin their attacks upon the poor directly. 
Iq the first place they will reduce the weekly parish allowance, and 
recoramen4 greater economy in the diet and dress of the labour- 
ing clas*e>. . When this has become palatable,, there, will be a, far- 
ther reduction of the weekly allowance, accompanied with % 
stronger Hod almost imperative recojumendatioa, as to their diet 
aj^dcTothinff. At last 5 their plan will be prp4uce*l at whole length, 
anc{,they whI plainly dec I am that the proper diet of a labouring 
man a^d a. pauper is be^asfs he^s W& salt hfrrhtgs ; sjieep sKini 
their cjothnig ajjd elay-bgilt hovels their habitations t and that 
their rights and liberties as mep» are whatever their employers thinly 
proper to maHe them. Should it he necessary after these ajtera- 
tiop$tQlevya poor-rate, it will be raised upou the lower class of 
shopkeepers ami householders only ; for it will be contended by 
these new Yestryrmen, that they ar* next ta paupers themselves and 
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may require the same aid, therefore they ought to relieve while they 
are able. 

How we admire the deep laid plans of the villains! How they 
toil and labour to enslave their fellow creatures ! their principle is 
admirable. Let not the objects of laws have any thing to do wi(h 
the making of them 5 the interest of law-makers and law-observers 
must not be identified. We see how the People have been treated 
by not having a part in the legislation of their country. Hpw they 
hive been taxed, imprisoned, tortured and heart-broken. Exactly 
the same steps to tyranny, which have succeeded so well with the 
country at large, will follow in every parish of the kingdom* 
Where was Burdett, «« the hope of England ?" — in bed, or gone a 
fox-hunting? What had become of Cochrane and Bennett; that 
Cerberus Brougham who never sleeps — all as silent as the grave 
when this iron yoke was slipt over the necks of the People ! How 
fiercely these doughty patriots, these watchful guardians of po- 
pular right mustered on the Alien Bil!. Did they consider that 
measure, damnable as it was, both in its motives and objects, of 
half the importance to the People of England, as this execrable 
Vestry law ? One only applied to foreigners, the other to English- 
men. One only gives an odious surveillance over 20,000 strangers, 
the other not only went to deprive half the People of their property, 
but of their constitutional rights in Vestry Meetings— rights, 
which next to those in the election of members of Parliament, are 
the most valuable part of their inheritance. It went to establish * 
the most abominable of all governments. To divide the whole 
Icingdom into 10,000 petty aristocraticjal tyrannies ; and to place 
at the mercy of a resident, ignorant, insolent oligarchy, all the 
paupers, labourers, and smaller tradesmen in the kingdom. But 
it is painful to be continually complaining of these pretended 
friends of the People of their negligence, inconsistencies, and 
treacheries. 

We have now given our readers a complete view of this formic 
dable and dangerous attack on the useful classes of society. We 
have not in the least magnified the danger .or the mischief of it, 
All we have attempted, has been to exhibit the tyrannical and* 
aristocAtical nature of the principle, legislated upon ; and to gather 
up the inevitable consequences which will result, if it ever- be put 
fairly into action. Whether any benefit to the country will ensue 
from our labours, will depend entirely on the People themselves. 
We have warned them of their danger. Opposition against the 
Vestry Bill, in this part of the country where it would have been 
most effectually opposed, has been artfully prevented by the bo- 
rough-mongering knaves exempting London from its operation* 
There, however, remains one resource for People in the country. 
It is not to petition the House of Commons, nor the House qf 
Lord 6 nor the Regent — no ; we have had enough of that folly 
already : do not go there to be laughed, at : you might as ' well 
•* bay the moen," What we recommend is— resistance.— Yes : 
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unite and resist manfully. Who are they that would humbug you 
out of your rights and property. Did we live in the country, we 
would not pay a farthing of poor's-rate under this new regulation. 
We would sooner part even with our night-cap by public auction, 
than tamely to submit to such a piece of injustice and knavery. 

At least, we beseech our country friends not to set a foot in a 
Vestry Meeting until this " Pauper Destruction Bill" be repealed. 
It would be a degradation of the vilest kind. Would you go there 
skulking with your solitary vote, while your purse-proud neigh- 
bours might carry six ? They would laugh, and despise you for 
your meanness. You would be like the dead lion, every ass might 
kick and insult you. But surely jou cannot be so lost to your 
own value and importance, as to countenance by your presence, 
such a gross invasion of your rights, such odious distinctions. It 
would be treachery to yourselves, to your children, and to the 
little that remains of the Constitution. The wretch who would 
sneak into a vestry under these circumstances, is prepared to 
receive the heaviest chains of despotism , and would readily lick 
the dust from the god of Babylon. 

This is4he remedy we propose for the new danger and disgrace 
that threatens us ; and we are persuaded, were it manfully and 
and vigorously resorted to, it would prevent this additional stain 
On our national character. We have had enough of tame submis- 
sion and "passive obedience. — Do we not observe a regular combi- 
nation among the aristocracy and property of the country, to 
overwhelm and oppress the subordinate classes of society. This h 
only the commencement of their, attacks. They are as yet only 
preparing for ulterior operations, by surrounding us with their 
wiles, their plots, and their artifices. Ought we to be inactive 
while the enemy is busy in their preparations ? Shall we suffer 
ourselves to be tamely devoured by piece-meal ; to l>e bound to 
the earth, hair by hair, and left to the mercy of our inveterate 
foes ? The borough-mongers know well that the country is ruined ; 
that their diabolical and obstinate measures have plunged it in 
insurmountable difficulties. They foresee the ruin of our finances, 
and the ultimate decline of foreign trade. They know too, that 
some part of the community must be sacrificed for the safety 
of the other; either the land-holder, fund-holder, or the poor 
must suffer ; they cannot live and flourish together. All they aim 
at is to cast .the punishment, which in justice ought to fall upon 
themselves on other parts of society. Let us, however, have no 
gigging, but a free press and honest jury, and we will fearlessly 
follow them through all their windings and doublings. 

In the Corn Bill we had a fair specimen of aristocratic craft and 
foresight. The farming interest, from the maladministration of 
the borough-mongers, was, doubtless, reducer! to the greatest 
straits and difficulties ; and it was absolutely necessary to grant it 
relief from some quarter. Instead of the great land-holders taking 
the burden on their own shoulders, as they ought, and meeting the 
evil by a reduction of rents, they threw it on the backs of the 
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whole commu nity. They would not yield a jot of their sixty, their 
hundred, and hundred and fifty thousand pounds per annum. An 
infamous law must he passed to rai-e the pric e of bread, aad sup- 
port the farmer at the expend of the ^ Oor. *N twittatanding this 
relief* the aristocrats know that the danger, is not eradicated, that 
it is only put off, and that, as noon as we have a bad harvest, it will ' 
return with as much violence as ever. They are preparing for thit 
crisis. Their object is to relieve the farmer of the burden of poor- 
rates, and thus enable him to pay their exorbitant rents. And it 
is to prepare the public mind tot the Sacrifice of the victim they 
have marked out for destruction", that all the &buse and calumny is 
poured forth against the labouring classes. Their object is to pre- 
judice the judges against the accused, and then obtain sentence of 
condemnation. We hare continually rung irt oiir ears charges of 
waste, extravagance and improvidence* and that the boor-rate has 
created the very evil it was intended to cure. All this might be 
very tfell were the vices confined exclusively to one object, ftiit 
what right have the aristocrats to throw the first stone ? Have they 
not been guilty of waste > extravagance and improvidence, and 
created great evils by their fostering care. Are the*y hot njen wb,o 
have entailed upon the Country all its calamities ? Wiry then, if a 
sacrifice be necessary* should we lay hold of the innocent when trje 
guilty is at hand — * fatted caff too* ready, though not willing, to 
be led to the altar. 

We ate not friendly to any description of paupers, either parish 
or State. We thifik them a degraded, unnatural and burdensome 
class in society. We think too the poor-rate has become an in- 
tolerable burden. But let us be just in our judgment. Can the 
eight million of poor-rate be mere oppressive on the useful and 
productive classes of the community, than the thirty-six millions 
drawn from the same s6u ice by the aristocrats and gr*at land- 
holders of the kingdom ? The truth is, both these are direct taxes 
on the produce of industry ; and the only difference betwixt them 
is, that one is four times the amount of the other and is expended 
in riot and debauchery, while the odier has been granted to prevent 
a far greater number of human beings perishing of hunger. With 
this remark we, conclude our Letter to the Paupers of England, 
and we wish it may be read by every one of them. We are not 
ashamed to address them, and we trust that what we have said will 
not only enable them to fetch their weekly allowance without blush- 
ing, but to demand it with the air of men asking for their fight. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot occupy our narrow limits with weekly replies to G. G's, 
H. H's, &c. Our standing answer on this subject is contained in 
the second Number^ to which we refer* 

London : Printed and published by R. Carlile, 183, Fleet- 
Street. To whom all orders and communications (post paid) are 
requested to he forwarded. 
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Let not, whatever other iljs assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 



LETTER TO LORD LASCELLES, BOROUGH-MONGER, RE* 
PRESENTATIVE OF THE YORKSHIRE PIG- FAILS, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF A MEETING OF BACK-BONES, ASSEM- 
BLED TO COMMEMORATE PITT'S BIRTH-DAY. 



Who the noble Lord is — Pitt's Blessings and Patriotism — Vile 
Wretches — Immoral and Blasphemous. Writings .—The .horror 
with which trash has inspired the Back-bones, — Further observa- 
tions on th£ abuses of Public Charities. 



My Lord, 

Your political character nas always been so extremely insig- 
nificant, that it is necessary to make some apology to the public 
for introducing you to its notice. *Had you not foolishly consented 
to be the organ of a contemptible faction, which has ruined the 
country, your name would not have appeared even in trash. But 
that honour which you would never have acquired by your private 
worth, or public services, you have obtained by your unthinking 
folly and absurdity. Men, indeed, become famous various ways; 
and its your fortune to have made such a' desperate plunge, tnat 
your fame will extend even beyond your ambition for notoriety. 
But your family has been peculiarly unfortunate in public esti- 
mation. Loaded with unmerited honours, even the English aris- 
tocracy considered itself disgraced by its presence. Possessing 
immense wealth* accumulated by means which make humanity 
shudder, and an honest man turn pale; its success has been looked 
upon rather as an instance of successful crime thau laudable 
industry. Your lordship, however, shall have justice done you 
on this occasion. 

As you are far better known at Barbadoes than in England, it 
will be necessary, before we enter into your notable speech at the 
London Tavern," to tell the people who and what you are. You 
are by trade a 'sugar planter, and'it was by trafficking in the blood 
and bones of the unfortunate Africans, that the wealth of your 
family has been acquired. The titles with which you have been 
disgraced, are the joint produce of your- money and servility. As 
to your talents, you have non£, therefore we cannot describe them. 
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We have seen you cut the most ridiculous figure imaginable, in a 
vain attempt to address a few Yorkshire clothiers; even they could 
not help laughing at such a contemptible thing as a lo.rd, without 
energy and without ability. Why you should be member for the 
county of York, can. only be accounted for by your pig-tailed 
constituents being more ignorant, more corrupt, and more stupid 
than yourself. You are a worthy member of a bloated and worn 
out aristocracy ; and possess in an eminent degree, the mental 
endowments, or rather deficiencies, which belong to that order. 
Devoid of activity, energy, or talents, your heart is swollen 
with pride, bigotry, and prejudice. • You seem to consider man- 
kind made exclusively for your use and advantage, while you are 
yourself such a defective abortion, that you are not made for any- 
thing. In your person and character we have a striking instance 
of the debasing nature of hereditary wealth and honours, inde- 
pendent of personal merit. Three generations have been sufficient 
for the House of Harewood to run to seed. And we behold, in 
the short space of sixty years, in the character of its present repre- 
sentative, all the qualities that debase human nature ; certainly, 
none of these powers of the head or the heart, that an Englishman 
would be proud to boast of. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, which were necessary, 
in order to account for the very silly and impudent speech that 
you delivered, we will now extract from the speech itself, those 
parts that particularly attracted our attention. You began by 
observing, that " we are now in the foil enjoyment of those 
<* blessings for which Mr. Pitt patriotically struggled ; and it is 
«« only in the grandeur, power, influence, political and commer- 
" cial, that we enjoy among the nations of the earth, that we can 
•« justly estimate the value of his principles. 9 * Nothing but wine 
can account for your lordship uttering this false and truly ridi- 
culous passage. Pitt's patriotism \ blessings for which he 
struggled ! — Blessings with a vengeance, we exclaimed, not 
imaginary ones neither, but such as we do feel and will feel as 
Jong as we live, and which our posterity will feel after us, and 
curse their author for his pains. After this bounce, which made 
us stare, you dashed forwards and told your gaping audience, that 
they could only form a correct idea of the " great man's merits by 
comparing the situation in which we now are with that in which we 
were.'* This was well^aid, we may, indeed, judge of the " great 
man's merits, by comparing the situation in which we now are with 
that in which we once were. What were we before we were blessed 
with the patriotic struggle* of this *« heaven-born minister ?" Mot 
the degraded and embarrassed nation we noW are. We had re- 
sources which experience has proved to be great, but not exhaust- 
less, and which are now dissipated. Ai\ that remains are memorials 
of our loss, and what we might have been, had this " great mai" 
been strangled a. his birth. Instead often millions of poor-rates, 
they only amouutt-d to two. From a yearly expenditure of ten 
millions it has risen to seventy, making an increase of taxes on our 
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# national industry of from twelve to eighty millions* for the 
sterling currency of the country, we have been forced to take an 
infamous paj«er money. We need not mention the inroads that 
were made on the Constitution — the gaggings, the Habeas Corpus 
Suspensions, the spy system and torturing*, which were introduced 
by thr great man. You are well acquainted with those things, for 
ou have patriot icalfy struggled in the same course, and it is to be 
loped you will receive tne reward to which such meritorious ser- 
vices are entitled. We shall only make one more remark. When 
the said great man fouud the country, it was in a state of youth, 
of increasing virtue and strength ; he brought it to a premature 
old age of poverty, disgrace, and decrepitude, and there the great 
man left it. 

After committing yourself in a way, which none but a blunder- 
ing aristocrat would have done, you went on to remark your alarm 
" at the attempts which were daily making in various parts of the 
*» country to demoralize' the sentiments of the lower classes, by 
« the' publication of the most vile and blasphemous writings* The 
" industry with which these publications were circulated, and the 
" infamous object of these vile wretches who sent them abroad, 
". must be perceived by any man. It could not be intended by 
44 the authors to benefit their readers, for they did not contain a 
** particle of information that would render them either better 
" subjects* or more useful and honourable members of society. 

This part of your oration was to us extremely amusing and 
interesting, and the noble lords y Liverpool and Eldon, seem to 
have been struck with the beauty, the .force, and the justness of 
your observations. Your lordship, indeed, was peculiarly happy 
in yo»r remarks ; and we really do not wonder at the horror with 
which our labours have inspired the creatures of corruption. It U 
the natural antipathy of bad to good. And either your craft, or 
our craft* must very soon come to nothing; it is impossible they 
can long live and flourish together. As to what you say about 
immoral and blasphemous writings, we know nothing of them, and 
a British Jury was unable to discover publications of that descrip- 
tion. The i> famous object we have in * view we readily confess, 
without either blush or compunction :— it is no other than to 
reform, or if that be not attainable, to .overthrow the most vile and 
rascally system of Government, that ever by force or frauxj was 
imposed on mankind. This is the object for which, in some shape 
or other, we shall never cease to labour night and day, until jt is 
accomplished. And we shall be content to be stigmatised as vjdt 
wretches, or any other epithet, which a slave-dealer and^ugar* 
boiler may think proper to apply, as best adapted te our humble 
but honest vocation. 

Your lordship was nearly right in the words, though not in the 
tense, when you said, that our writings did not contain a «« particle 
«* of information, that would make our readers either bftitfr su6 r 
" jects (better slaves you meant] or more useful and honourable 
*< (degraded you should have said) members of society/ 1 With 
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these corrections of phraseology you seem to have spoken your . 
own mind on the subject, and at the same time delivered our 
sentiments exactly. We have really no intention of rendering 
them better subjeots in the Barbadoes sense, but to render them 
better men we shall constantly endeavour. Not the degraded, the 

' insulted, despised, and oppressed race of slaves they now are. We 
wish to make them worthy of the name they bear ; not the passive 
tools of a cowardly herd of borough-mongers, of lordly aristocrats, 
without talent, activity, or virtue-*-or one single quality, that could 
entitle them to the least controul over the late and bappiness of 
their fellow-creatures. ■ 

You concluded this, famous speech, which, as your enemies, we 
hope to live to see engraven on your tomb-stone, by stating, that 
" it was only by the union of that band of men who adhered to 
" Pitt's principles, that the evils which threatened you could be 
"counteracted." Here again the noble lords were amazed at _the 
beauty, the justness, the force, the depth, &c, of their Chairman's 
observations.^ And here again we were indignant, at the wretch 
who could publicly recommend a return to the execrable princi- 
ples of Pitt. To the gaggings, the torturings, the relentless prose- 
cutions and Oliverism of that cold-blooded monster, Such 
••ntiments are worthy of a trafficker in blood. They are the 
legitimate growth of a West India climate, and may be pursued' 
with impunity on a plantation of slaves ; but we still hope there 
remains amongst us, notwithstanding the apathy and debasement 
into which we are fallen, sufficient public spirit to resist their adopr 
tion in this country. 

We are sensible of the dread and abhorrence with which you 
view the Liberty of the Press. It is to you, and your coadjutors, 
a continued source of uneasiness and mortification. The many 
mouthed oracle proclaims your shame and wickedness to all the 
world. Should you succeed in depriving us of this invaluable 
blessing, then, indeed, we are undone, and we may kiss the rod 
that is uplifted to chastise us, and say *e,are your slaves for ever. 
The only barrier that shields both ourselves and posterity from 
destruction, is the trial by Jury in cases of Libel. When you 
succeed either jn limiting the exercise, or in destroying this in- 
valuable right, then the thing is clone, and you may pursue your 
diabolical plans against the liberties of the People, without dis- 
guise or apprehension. But this you dare not <Jo. Such a pro? 
ceeding would conjure up the very devil against you. Even those 
who now a p{ ear passive and inditferent at your conduct, would 

- startle with surprise and indignation at such a rapid , stride to 
despojt|&n and. tyranny. You know where the power iies that 
CouUt^fFectually oppose your machinations. Yon will still eon* 
tinue to prey upon the weak and the powerless, the labourer and 
mechanic, and nfrain from disturbing that class, which by with? 
drawing its support the whole system would in a moment crumble 
to dust. ' •■* 

There 'now remains little more that deserves our notice in your 
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wonderful oration. , It was too important a document, both from 
the topics to which it alluded, and the illustrious personages whom 
it delighted, to be passed over in total silence. It will stand pre- 
eminent for the impudent falsehoods it contains, and the base and 
infamous practices it recommends. Why your lordship should 
choose to render yourself so particularly odious and contemptible, 
we are at a loss to imagine. For our own part9, we heartily 
rejoice, that the Pitt meeting took place, that you presided there, 
that you uttered the sentiments you did,, and that they were ap- 
plauded. However violent, ridiculous, and unconstitutional may 
be the conduct of our friends, we observe in your own miserable 
faction, something to justify and keep us 'in countenance. 'We 
like the idea of tavern clubs, — of united bands — on Pitfs prin- 
ciples /oo— of your toasting, your drinking, your huzzaing, — it 
sounds so democratical. Go on, most noble lords, let not any thing 
we have said interrupt your future career. 

Perhaps it would be ungenerous not to notice some of your , 
companions at this jovial meeting. There was Eldon, the Lord 
Chancellor, and his brother, Sir William, members of that family 
which has fingered about a million of the public money ; and 
Liverpool and Bathurst. All these were of opinion that the 
system was so abominably corrupt, that nothing but a recurrence 
to Pitt's principles could keep it together. What an horrible 
hystem it must be to require such aid ! It is really edifying and 
amusing, to hear the men talk about the excellencies of our 
Government, when they know that it is to its abuses onlv they owe 
all they possess. They are the maggots which its corruptions have 
engendered ; and to reform it, would deprive them of the very 
food on which they have fed and fattened. 

We shall now conclude our letter to your lordship. We hear, 
jtjiat you are going to skulk into that obscurity, from which you 
;io ought never to have emerged* . We congratulate the friends of 
, sn iieedom on losing one of their most contemptible* enemies. Should 
ddjy ou think some apology necessary for this letter, you may find it 
w r . in the insolent and ridiculous speech that gave rise to it. We 
- loathe and despise such men as you are, exactly in the same pro* - 
proportibOj that we value the rights and happiness' of our fellow 
creatures. To you, we shall not subscribe ourselves as any thing, 
for we detest alt relation or affinity to a man, whose sympathies are 
confined to the fortunate few, while he forgets 'the unfortunate . 
million that is suffering around him. 



Further Observations on the Abuses of Public Charities. 

In our second number we gave a very full and intelligible account , 
of the abuses that prevailed in the management of charitable funds. 
We there stated the probable amount of these funds ; the bas&pur- 
poses to which they had been applied, and the probable result of 
\\\t enquiry that was then pending respecting them. We also nre- 
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dieted, that corruption would very soon be at work with all her 
artifices to prevent inquiry into these very important subjects. 
All we then foresaw has very soon come to pass. The Lord Lhan- 
' cell or, the bishops, Van>ittart and others, who are \ articularly in- 
terested in shielding thU suoject from investigation, have actually 
strangled the thing in its birth ; and what now remains of the 
original measure, alter the mutilations it has undergone, wtL render 
it hurtful rather than beneficial to the public 

When wi «e--e speaking of Mr. Brougham's Poor Education 
Bill, we considered that part of it extremely defective which 
placed the i ive ti^ttiou of charitable abuses in a commission ap- 
pointed by the Crown. That rommissio.i, however, has not only 
been altered tor the worse in the Hou*e of Lords, but other clauses 
have -een introduced into ihe bill, which render it a complete 
nullity. Mr. Brougham's Bill was for a general inquiry into all 
charitable Honatious whatever ; but the enquiry is now limited te 
those which have been left for the purp> se of education only, and 
even of those, exempting 6uch as. are subject to special visitors, 
though the last are consideied as corrupt as any. By this alter- 
ation, all those charitable bequests that have been left to aid the 
distressed and necessitous, and which are in the hands of corpo- 
rate bodies, have been protected from inquiry. Finally, to give 
the death blow to poor Brougham's Bill, and render it totally 
incapable of doing the least harm to any living creature, the great 
personages in the Upper House, hate kindly excused the trustees 
of charities from attending upon the commissioners should they be 
called upon ; or if they do attend^ it is not necessary they should 
answer any question that is the least likely to lead to unpleasant 
disclosures. This ends the job at once* We were persuaded that 
the bantling would not live Ion", surrounded as it was, in the 
nursery, by so many enemies ; who, by bad diet, kicking, wounjftt 
ing in the dark, and other kinds ef ill treatment, might put *A 
end to its existence. How Brougham managed to squeeze it 
through the Lower House, surprised us not a little, but that it 
should waddle through the Upper, appeared from the first utterly 
impossible. 

Of the pernicious consequences that result from the alterations 
the Poor Education Bill has undergone in the House of Lards, and 
of the ingenuity with which these alterations have been contrived, 
so as to protect the most gross and scandalous abuses, we have a 
striking instance in the case brought forward last Monday by Mr. 
Brougham, it relates to a borough in the county of Huntingdon, 
which returns two members to Parliament, and in which the power 
of returning these two members, has been obtained by the mayor 
an 1 twelve aldermen, entirely from the abuse of a charitable 
fund, for which they were the trustees. The case is this. In the 
reign of Edward II. land had been left to the amount of 14$ 
acres, for the maintenance of a free-school. At. that time the, 
annual rent of the land was 35/. and now it is only 160/., although, 
according to the lowest estimate, the present value could not be 
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less than 900/. pier annum. In the borough alluded to, the elec- 
tive franchise belongs to the bu*-ge*ses. That the. corporation 
might have the power of returning the two members, at the least 
possible expense to themselves, they let out, or more properly, give 
away, this property of the poor to the burgesses, as bribes, to return 
such individuals as they approve. There is never, as one may 
naturally expect, a contested election in this place; for should 
any of the burgesses vote in opposition to the corporation, he i* 
immediately turned out of the poor land, which he holds from 
them, and ftfr which they are in trust.— Here, then, is a case of 
the vilest robbery and corruption that can possibly be conceived. 
The poor plundered of their property, and that property again 
employed td deprive them of their right in electing their repre- 
sentative. What crime can possibly equal this in magnitude and 
iniquity ? Sacrilege or Simony, or whatever crime we can mention, 
has not one thousandth part of the odious and pernicious qualities 
attached to it, as belong to this single offence. What can we think 
of a legislature, that not only exerts itse'f to protect such abuses, 
but even to screen them from enquiry h Such, however, has 
Been the conduct of the House of Lords, and sanctioned by the 
Commons, in respect to Mr. Broughams bill. We shall now 
subjoin a few general reflections on the termination of this hateful 
business. 

There are id England and Wales 11,000 parishes ; and in these 
parishes, it is supposed, there are from 40,000 to 50,000 charitable 
institutions, of which, the yearly value is about £ 2,000,000 ster- 
ling. These immense funds have been left by the best of men for 
the best of purposes. It has been proved, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that fhese funds have been diverted entirely from the 
original object fbr which they were l>equeathed ; that they are 
grossly mismanaged, and made subservient to the most shameless 
bribery and corruption ; yet, are our rulers so extremely besotted, 
so obstinately determined on supporting every branch of the 
system, that they will not admit of any thing like an enquiry into 
this crying and wide-spreading evil. What can we expect from 
such a system ? Can ever any good come from such a source ? 
Would any one but a dolt or ail idiot ever look for reform, 
economy, or retrenchment in this quarter ? The country is sink** 
ing Under the burden of poors'- rate and taxes, and here is* a 
resource, that might afford the most extensive relief, an.d our 
Government is so abominably corrupt, so infatuated, that it will 
not even look at it. Well ! let us, however, have no more com- 
plaints of the burden of poorVrate, while such a race of governors 
are tolerated. The poor have been plundered of two millions per 
annum, which ought to have been administered to their use and 
comfort. We hope they *ill never forget that this is theirs, and 
that in every future petition and complaint it will form a prominent 
grievance. 

There is one point more which we must touch upon before we 
entirely dismiss this subject. Some scruples have been enter-? 
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tained, as to the right of any public body, to regulate and 
modify the uses of charitable donations. This objection has been 
published in the Courier, and alluded to in the House of Commons, 
and up doubt will be chuckled over by all the retainers of abuse. 
Shouid our readers fall in with any cunning parson, or swag-bellied 
alderman, who urges this argument, we will tell them how, in that 
case, we should manage him. In, the first place, we should 
readily admit, that the House of Commons, as at present consti- 
tuted, has no right to meddle with the funds of charities, nor any 
thing else of a public nature; it exercises no legal authority in 
the State : they are usurpers, who have possessed themselves of the 
People's inheritance by force and fraud, and by the same means 
might be justly deprived of it. But, supposing an House of 
Commons which really represented the People, then, indeed, it 
would be competent to dispose of these funds in any way the most 
advantageous to the individuals for whom they were bequeathed. 
God forbid, however, that even, a reformed House of Commons 
should violate the sacred injunctions of the dead. Whatever those, 
good men j who, in their last moments, could think of the poor 9 
who, with their dying breath, could pour out prayers for $he father- 
less, the aged and the infirm; whatever those benevolent indi- 
viduals might recommend, let it be most religiously observed. 
But their intentions were pure and upright. Our legitimate repre- 
sentatives could have no other. Their object was to provide 
valuable and useful educatioa for |>oor children. Latin and greek 
are no longer so ; therefore, they uever ^intended that latin and 
greek should be taught at the present day. They wished to feed * 
the hungry and clothe the naked ; therefore they did not leave 
funds for those who are rolling in plenty, and clothed in ermine. 
By wresting them from those perverted objeets, we fulfil, to the 
letter, the intentions of our generous benefactors. 

One argument more, which will effectually silence either a cun- 
ning parson, or swag-bellied aldermafi. Were not the lands, at- 
tached to our ancient monasteries,- left by private individuals, 
principally for charitable and benevolent objects ? Have not these 
lands been seized by the public, and applied entirely to other 
purposes ? Who ever complained that this was unjust, illegal, or 
impolitic ? Go home, then, thou confounded hypocrite or glutton 
(whichever it may be) and tell thy wife thy astonishment, at the 
growing knowledge and impertinence of the " lower orders." 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail* 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 

Sir Frmnek Burden on ParUamentarw Reform.— FoU^f of revert- 
ing to undent Institutione.^-State of Labouring Classes after 
p**3%ng tf Magna Chatta.^Itoyal Speeches in favour of Re* 

| form^Westtninster Electiou.<-+Burdett> Kinnaird and Major 
Cartwnght. 

Sir Francis Burden has again brought forward his annual motion 
for Parliamentary Reform, and ive are Very sorry for it We do- 
toot regret that such a motion has been made, by any means, bat Wei 
are heamiy sorry that the honourable baronet should found our 
Claims for Reform on the ancient grants and practices of the Con- 
stitutittti. In our first number, we took occasion to point out the 
Unfortunate error into which many of our friends had fallen on this 
Subject. We then stated, that there was nothing in the spirit or 
practice of our ancient institutions, or even in the condition of the 
lower classes of society, at that titoe, which would be of the least 
service to us in contending against corruption. Moreover, We ri- 
diculed the idea altogether of reverting to a state of barbarism and 
wnoTfance for examples of Government adapted to the present day.. 
In short, we perceived, that the Reformers had made a false point ; 
and like true friends, both to them and their cause, we took the 
earliest opportunity to apprise them of it. We *aw the propriety 
and advantage of confining ourselves to pointing out the manifold 
*nd flagrant evils with which we were surrounded ; and the obvious 
utihty that Would follow from the reform of the present system. 
Here we erected our standard upon a rock and an eminence, on 
which, we could contend with the advocate of abuse with succewr; 
but by descending into the recesses of antiquity, we should place ottr 
cause on a rotten and sandy foundation, where there is really no 
iwing, and from which we might easily be dislodged. It is leaving 
the broad day light in which our cause would appeftt with beauty 
*nd effect, to wander in the maies of darkness and obscurity, where 
^ISl^f* * o0 *<* fih4 the most convenient shelter and retreat. 

After the pains we have taken to expose those infamous measurer, 
*meh partkularly affected the interests of the labouring and usefoL 
OftSses tjf the community, we think we may take credit for being 
tincerely attached to the welfare of that part of society. And we 
really thmk, we>cannot better advance the cause of Reform thin 
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by excluding from the consideration of the Subject, all allusion to 
a former state of society— that the labouring classes would be be* 
- nefitted by this plan, there can be no doubt. For every one must 
be seusible, who is acquainted with their history, that, at no former 
period were they of half the importance they are at this day. We 
could " a tale unfoldV that would place this part of the subject in 
a striking point of view, but we have, at present, other objects in 
view. All we shall do, at this time, is to ask a few questions ; 
> — What would the working classes now think, should the colour, 
cut and fineness of their clothes be fixed by act- of Parliament ? 
They would, doubtless, think it a gross violation of their personal . 
liberty, and we should think so too; and the Parliament, which 
could be guilty of such a wanton and ridiculous interference with 
the private conduct of individuals, would deserve to be blown into 
the air, for its folly and presumption. This, however, was done in 
good old times, and a great deal more* It was determined by the 
legislature, of what kind of diet a labourer ought to feed ; how 
long a time he ought to take to his meals, and what number of 
hours he ought to work every day. All labourers, and mechanics 
were forbidden to remove from one part of the country to another, 
without permission of a magistrate ; and their wages were fixed by 
.the justices of peace, every Ea?ter and Michaelmas by proclama- 
tion ! Should any one refuse to work for the wages thus establish* 
ed by law, he was liable to be jined, imprisoned, or even publicly 
whipped. To complete this blessed state of liberty and happiness for 
the " lower orders," it was enacted in the reign of that good prince 
Edward the sixth, that whoever should be found idle, or loitering 
about for two or three days, should be the absolute slave of him 
who informed the magistrate. 

Now what think ye of this, ye simple ones ? Ought we to revert 
to this period for lessons of wisdom, happiness, and liberty ? What 
we state does not relate to the class of villeins or slaves, for they 
were extinct ; but to free-labourers or freemen, who were liberated 
from the shackles of feudalism. Neither does it relate to a period 
antecedent to Magna Charts, when the wiseacres allow a little 
tyranny prevailed, but to at least three centuries ufter the affair at 
Bunnimede ; and more than two hundred years, after the famous 
statute of Edward I. de tallagio non concedendo, or (in Euglish) 
that law which declares, no tax shall be levied without the content 
pf the People. Here then we have these two celebrated laws, 
which it is said, form the basis of the English Constitution, the 
bulwark of our liberties, and the title deeds of our inheritance. 
Both these laws were passed in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies; and we have seen what was the condition of the people up 
to the sixteenth. Of what value, then, we say^to the people* 
were these boasted enactments ? Why should they be continually 
held up as objects of veneration and reference ? These laws found 
the people slaves, and they left them so. We say. slaves, for what 
are men but slaves when they can neither eat, drink, sleep, no? 
even walk and clothe themselves, but according to Act of Paj> . 
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Kament. When they are obliged" to receive such wage* for their 
labour as a justice of the ueace may appoint, on pain of bein^ 
whipped. That the people should consent to such laws as these, or 
have any hand in the miking oF th»na, it would be absurd to pre- 
sume It is evident that they had about as much to do with the 
legislation of the country at that day, hs they have at this. And 
we may apply tue same observation to Magna Charta and the 
Statutes of the Edwaids, which t»iat truly worthy and independent 
gentleman, Walter Fawke>, applies to the Bill of Rights, — they~ 
were bills of fare of very excellent dinners, and of great promise ; 
but which, unluckily, were never served up for the entertainment 
of the people. 

For our own parts, we have such an hearty contempt for all the 
ancient lore that has been raked together on the subject of the 
English Government, that we should not feel the least regret, were 
there not a single copy of Magna Charta or the nullum tallagium 
to be found in the whole kingdom. It is well known to those who 
are acquainted with the history of their country, that these boasted 
enactments were never acted upon ; or had they been acted upon, 
it is no reason that they should be acted upon at this day. One 
thing is certain, that these ancient laws have been a real stumbling- 
block in the way of the Reformers ; they have been the subject of 
endless, unmeaning altercation ; they have filled the heads of the 
people with nonsense, and covered their advocates with contempt 
and ridicule. That our leaders should continue to stick to these 
fblties, is both provoking and astonishing. Can they bring nothing 
to bear against the old rotten borough-mongering system but 
musty parchment, black letter and latin quotations ? Is there 
nothing in the situation of our finances, in our belated paper 
system, in the number of paupers, in the immense w earth that 
every creature connected with Government has gorged, aud in the 
general poverty of all other classes of society, on which, to found 
a case of injustice and maladministration* Most assuredly there 
is ; and it is on these points that we wish to found our bill of 
indictment against the whole 7 system. We wish to found it on the 
miseries it has actually produced, on the inextricable difficulties 
into which the country has been plunged. We wish to shew, that 
it is from the people being excluded from aU influence in the 
affairs of Government, that these evils have been entailed upon 
them. And we wish to shew that, had the people been concerned 
in the management of their affairs, they would not have been 
brought to the wretched state of slavery they are how in, but that 
they would have token care of their interests, in the-same manner 
the borough-^moogers have taken care of theirs. 

It is a sufficient argument against the existence of any thing, 
that it has produced more evil than good. That this has been the 
ease with » he English Government "there can be no doubt. That 
it is contrary to the plainest dictates of justice and common sense, 
and only calculated to promote the interests of a set of artful 
fcniire^. ifihe expense of tha whole community, are truths equally 
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certain. What stronger reasons, then, c*n we have against the 
present corrupt system ; or what greater inducements to set us 
about vigorously reforming it ? Lat us not, thep, pester ourselves 
with the ancient lumber of Magna Charta, and the laws qf the 
Edyrardg. Or at least, if we must go to school to our vise ances- 
tors, and trick put ourselves in their practices and manners, let us 
do it effectually* cpnsistenly, and at whole length. $o not lfct us 
make patch-work of it. tet us again adopt their tapertry and 
gotbjc tpwers, their long boards ?nd leathern doublets; let us 
knock down pur chimneys, and put out our windows ;— they had 
none of these things, th#y wer * much wiser than we are ;m*thjey 
could contrive the best laws, why not the best furniture apd fcbi* 
tations. Put this is too ridiculous to be tolerated. We s$e to 
what absurdities our antiquity-mongering would lead us ; aj&4 w« 
will now see to what a climax of folly our worthy leader, the 
baronet, has. attained. He has certainly put-done all bis former 
out-doings. He has taken such a flight that wfi are now left at an 
immeasurable distance. Whether he has ascended or descended 
we cannot tell ; but of one thing we are persuaded, that the most 
crasy and visionary reformer amongst us, will never exceed in 
folly and absurdity, the speech of Sir Francis Burdett, on the 
2d of June. 

We do not intend to enter into a particular examination of this 
famous oration, on this occasion, it must be done at some future 
time. 411 we shall do now* is, to inform our readers of tha new 
basis pur leader has laid down for us, and what line of defence we 
shall have to pursue in our future defence of popular right?. 
Instead of quoting slips of Latin from Magna Charta, and pas- 
sages from the Bill of Rights, as formerly, we shall have to hunt 
throngh royal speeches, and pick up little bits of eooifort and 
authority from these gracious productions. Now « only think of 
that," as Falstaff says in the play, " only think of that" for a 
moment. After cramming our poor heads till they were ready 
to crack, with ancient lore and musty parchment, we are suddenly 
ordered by our " great commander" to rid ourselves of these 
incumbrances, 'and forthwith take to the study of speeches from 
the throne ! As we are not at all inclined to enter upou this new, 
and as we conceive, unprofitable labour, we shall candjdly state 
our objections to it altogether. • 

The things is ip itself extremely ridiculous, but we are afraid 
it would not succeed the worse on that account; and we, 
really should not be surprised, were not this new folly exposed in 
time, to see the future resolutions and petitions in favour of 
Parliamentary Heform, interlarded with extracts from the speeches 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts. We shall, however, give our 
assistance to prevent the progress of this evil. 

' In the first place, we have to remark, that had the claims of the 
people received the ruost unequivocal sanction from the speeches 
©f our sovereigns, they would not, from that circumstance, have 
derived any materia^ add&oa to their strength and validity. The 
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opinion of our monarchs on the rights and interests of the people, 
us delivered iu their speeches, can only have the same value as that 
of any other individual. Their speeches do not form law, nor 
constitute right. Has Sir Francis, however, become so immode- ; 
rately loyal, that be can discover no better authority for the people'* 
rights, than the igse dixit of Kings ? Is he going to atono for, 
having so long maintained, that the people are the origin of all 
just power by boldly asserting that their rights can only emanate 
from the throne? Are these the fruits of the worthy baronet's re- 
searches on the nature of the English Constitution ? We really 
begin now to suspect, that he has so long pondered over musty 
rolls and parchments that his head has become seriously affected bjr 
his watcbiogs and labours. And we hope that this sad calamity, 
which has befallen our leader, will be a warning to all future 
hunters after precedents, records and authorities ; and they wilL 
remember the fate of the greatest hunter of them all, " the hope: 
of England and the pride of Westminster." 

To what a pass has this champion of ancient institutions at length 
brought us ! Instead of looking for the outlines of our Govern* 
naent in the writings of Coke and Lyttleton, we must now sect 
them in the unmeaning, fulsome, and proverbially false promise* 
of rovaltv, Instead of having some definite time to which we 
could refer for the. charter of our rights, we have nothing but the* 
vacillating and ever changing acknowledgments of Kingly speeches* 
Nay, the thing is even worse than so. For it is notorious that thes* 
speeches have not been composed by the princes themselves ;,bu$ 
artfully got up by their Ministers to cajole the credulous people 
into some additional burden 'or impost. So that according, to thia 
doctrine, we are to look for the basis of the Constitution in tbo 
opinions of the Ministers of the Crown, and to learn from Empsen, 
Dudley, Cecil, Walpole, Canning and Castlereagh the nature of 
our Government, and the boundaries of popular rights. 

Was there ever any folly equal to this folly of Sir Francis? 
What could induce him to render the cause of Reform so extremely 
ridiculous and contemptible ? Why should he wantonly £xpo&o 
our cause to the sneers of Brougham and the laughter of Can* 
ning ? Has fee grown sick of the people and the Reformers ?. (jer* 
tainly, had pur bitterest enemies exerted their utmost ingenuity to 
bring our cause into contempt, they could not have done it more 
effectually than by quoting extracts from royal speeches in favour 
of Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments. ; and selecting these 
extracts not from the speeches of those princes who had befeu fib* 
vourable to freedom, but from those of the most arbitrary family 
that ever sat on the throne. There is one advantage we anticipate 
from tins giant absurdity — it will, we hope, for ever, put an end to 
hunting after ancient precedents, and the nature of our Constitu- 
tion at former periods of society ; and leave us to advocate the - 
cause of Reform on its rocky basis, the practical benefits that 
would result from it*. , 
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Westminster Election, 

By the dissolution of Parliament, the electors or this truly noble 
and independent City, are again called upon to choose theu repre- 
sentatives ; and the distinguished honour to which it hat* attained 
by her conduct on similar occasion* renders it an object of par- 
ticular interest to the whole commuuit) . It is not only from the 
spirited aud impartial conduct of Westminster* that it stands 
pre-eminent among the cities and boroughs of the kingdom, but 
it is from the great number and respectability of the electors. In 
the history of this great and fcobie City, we have an unanswerable 
argument in favour of a general extension of the elective franchise,* 
Instead of the hot, confusion and venality which have, been pre* 
dieted from popular elections^ we have in Westmipsjjer, where the 
elective suffrage has been extended to the meanest householder, 
sin example of the g-eatest pu»iiy and order. What a contrast , 
has it presented to the drunkenness, riot, and perjury that has pre- 
vailed in therotten boroughs ! What a glorious and tnum , hant refu- 
tation of all the charges that have been brougbfagainst Reformers, 
that their schemes are visionary and impracticable! Its citizens have 
chosen their representatives, not from their titles and their wealth, 
but from their zeal and devotion to the good of their country. In 
the election and support of the gallant and persecuted Cochrane, 
they shewed a determination to protect public . virtue and inno- 
cence against all the artilices of corruption. Although this brave 
officer professes few of the qualities that are necessary to a senator 
and representative of the peoplt* ; yet he is brave* he detests cor» 
*upt ion and oppression, and these qualities were sufficient to re* 
Commend him to the electors of Westminster. — Were the choice of 
our representatives left free/ to the people, what a fund of rewards 
they would -possess to confer on real merit and patriotism! How 
much superior would the-e civic honours appear to every noble 
mmd, than the empty titles derived from the Crown ! 

It may be thought by many, that it is a matter of indifference 
•who are returned members to the ensuing Parliament, but we are 
far from entertain^ that opinion. We acknowledge the House of 
Commons to be as detestable and corrupt as possible ; and that the 
country will never derive the least benefit from its exertions 5 but 
» ire-still consider, it of great importance to the people, to return as 
many honest and independent members as may be in their power. 
That these members will ever be able to effect a Reform, it is ab» 
surd to expect,*— that must be accomplished by the people them* 
selves ; but still they may be of great, service to our cause, by oc- 
casionally exposing the abuses of this system, and making us ac« 
quainted with the machinations of our enemies. Besides, the 
House of Commons is peculiarly the property of the people, which 
they ought never to abandon. * It would be base and cowardly in 
the extreme, because pirates had obtained possession of our ship, 
or traitors <>f our country, to leave them entirely to their mercy, 
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without attempting either to keep possession, or expel the invaders. 
We are for contending every inch with our oppressors; and; 
although the little that remains of our rights, may not enable us 
to recover the whole, it will* at least, be some evidence of our title. 
We hope, therefore, the friends of freedom will not only exert 
themselves during the general election, to return radical reformers, 
but men who are resolute, active and persevering. These alone can 
serve us. 

Ataong the different candidates for the honour of representing 
Westminster, the first that claims attention is Sir Francis Burdett. 
We consider many of the charges adduced against the Hon. Ba- 
ronet extremely puerile and contemptible, and not at nil affecting 
his political integrity. For instance, it is extremely silly to blame 
him for hunting with the Regent's hounds*- any more than for 
walking in the same street, or sittiug in the same theatre. Neither 
do we think that Sir Francis lias a less abhorrence to a standing 
army, merely, because he has been unable to controul the incli- 
nations of his son for the fopperies and glitter of a military life. 
But although we admit that these charges are unworthy of the 
least notice, we think there are other objections which the electors 
of Westminster ought to weigh, before he is again returned as 
their representative. We have no suspicion that he is about to 
turu tail on the Reformers, or that he is sighing after a sinecure 
or a place ; we believe lie hales corruption as heartily an ever, and 
we thank him for it; but we think he is growing weary of ms 
trUst, that he wishes to get rid of his political duties. He has 
repeatedly and publicly declared that he can do no good in the- 
House of * Commons, and that he had rather never sit there again,. 
If he thinks he can be of no service, it is not likely he will ever 
attempt it ; and we think; the honour of representing Westminster 
is top- great toHbe slighted by any man, even by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. Surely the electors are not so wedded to the Baronet, as to 
absolutely force him into, their services. -Should he be returned 
under these circumstances, what can* be expected f om him. Even 
of late he has been extremely negligent of hit parliamentary 
duties, and as to the petitions and applications of individuals, 
they could scarcely obtain the least ndtice. These n'egligcncies 
will become far greater, no douht, should be be compelled to 
accept what he considers a troublesome and useless office for seven 
years longer. Although we are not inclined to be suspicious, we 
think he has of late had a little hankering after the selfish pru- 
dence of the Whigs. His Hirting and Inawkish civility with 
Canning is altogether intolerable. A friend to freedom and the 
people ought to shun all intercourse with that reptile. It is con- 
tamination and offence, to every honest and upright mind. But 
the most disgusting part of the story is, coupling the Honourable 
Douglas Kinnaird with Sir Francis. This may, indeed, l>e th* 
work of the immortal rump, hut there can be no doubt but it is 
done with his approbation. Who this Kinnaird is, or what may ta} 
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hit pretensions, it is impossible to discover. From what we can 
learn be is a very frivolous sort of a gentleman, who takes far more 
interest in Miss Kelly* or a new farce, than the liberties of the 
people. It ib stated, to be sure, that he is the ptrson&l friend of 
Sir Francis, and tinder that sanction he has been brought forward. 
This makes it downright borough-rtiongering, and nothing else* 
The whole- shoal of worthless creatures, the pimp*, sycophants, 
and bottle companions of the borough-mongers are introduced 
into the House under that appellation. It is this pretended friend- 
ship and personal liking, that has been at the bottom of the 
whole system of corruption; it is from this cordial love and. 
fellow-feeling among the borough-mongers* that the country has 
been ruined. What a puling, absurd, and babyish thing it is, to 
mix up private friendship with public questions. But how impu- 
dent and. ridiculous to attempt such a folly in Westminster ! 

But what objection can there be, to Major Cattwright, as a 
proper companion to Sir F. Burdett. His private character is 
without blot or suspicion. His whole life has been devoted to the 
service of the public. He has been indefatigable and consistent 
in the cause of Reform for half a century. What more appro- 
priate reward for these painful and lengthened labour*, than, 
the representation of Westminster. Surely it is a monstrous in- 
gratitude to complain of his age, when his life hab been spent 
solely in our service. We should consider his years and expe- 
rience an advantage for a member of Parliament* It is not an 
office that demands muscular power and physical exertion. The 
mind of this^ tjruly vet^erable and worthy man continues unim- 
paired and vigorous, and his industry,, application, and devotion 
to the welfare of the country, peculiarly qualify him for aservant of 
the people. , 



TO THE READER, 

From the pressing engagements of /a general election the printer 
has been prevented bringing out the first number, but it shall t>e 
done, as soon as that business is termiuated. 



A 



London: Printed and . published by R. Carlile, 183, Fleet- 
-Street. To whom all orders and communications (post paid) are 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 



Regents Speech. — Abrupt Dissolution of Parliament.— Embar- 
rasment of ike Knaves at being suddenly turned out of their 
den.-— A short History of the late House of Commons. — Has it 
answered one object for which- an House of Commons was 
instituted? Westminster Election.— Burdett, Cartwright, and 
Maxwell. > 

Tub royal speeches delivered at the commencement of a new 
session of Parliament, are of far more Interest than those delivered 
at the conclusion. The former usually contain an intimation of 
the plans Ministers intend to pursue during the session, and, as 
such, are, matters of interesting speculation; while the latter are 
generally "occupied with thanking the *« faithful Commons" for 
the additional burdens imposed upon the country, the effectual 
measures they have adopted for preserving the blessings of our 
invaluable Constitution, by abridging the liberties of the people, 
and the ample provision they have made for supporting the splen- 
dour and dignity of the Crown — all of which, it is our misfortune 
to be made acquainted before they receive the fulsome approbation 
of royalty. * 

The speech of the Regent, at the dissolution of Parliament, 
contains nothing the least interesting to the people. It appears 
so contemptible to us, that we should deem even our trash un- 
worthily occupied with extracts. His Royal Highness continues 
steady in his idea of church-building, which we consider rather an 
hopeful circumstance ; and we fervent!^ pray he may continue in 
this devout frame of mind, as being the most Suited to his former 
life, and present helpless condition. Hamlet says, " that for a 
man to preserve the memory of his exploits, he must build 
churches." Perhaps a temple erected for other purposes than re- 
ligions worship, would readily more recal to mjud.the famous deeds 
of the Regent. But we shall not presume to judge on a subject of 
such importance. Junius says, " that ladies have usually recourse 
to devotion to atone for the follies of youth, and uen, for early 
profligacy, atone by patriotism." Of the 'two, we should have pre- 
ferred the latter, as being a greater novelty in the Regent's charac- 
ter, and more beneficial to the people. 

, The most amusing trifle, next to the Regent's speech, arose 
from the manner m which Parliament was dissolved. It has been 
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the invariable custom for the last hundred and fifty years to pro- 
rogue Parliament first, and then dissolve it a few days afterwards 
by proclamation. This custom, however, was departed from on 
the present occasion, bis Royal Highness being graciously pleased 
" in the name and on the behalf of his majesty*' to dissolve the 
Parliament in person, without, the formality of a prorogation^ 
Such au abrupt and unusual mode of dissolution, gave very gene^ 
ral umbrage to the Commons. When they returned from the House 
of Peers, they were so highly incensed at this new instance of 
princely ingratitude for their long and faithful services, that they 
would not suffer the Regent's speech to be read* Tommy Tierney 
said it was a downright insult. The Speaker was quite confounded 
with his sudden humiliation, and appeared as forlorn and destitute 
as a poor servant hastily turned out of place and stripped of hi* 
livery. His mace, which a few minutes before possessed such 
wonderful and potent powers, and in which the omnipotence o£ 
Parliament, in a great measure resides, was now a mere bauWe, 
which children might look 'upon without dread or apprehension. 
Words became very high, and it is impossible to foresee what 
might have resulted from the generat discontent, had not Castle* 
reagh, who knows how to govern by terror* threatened those mur- 
muring gentlemen with a prctmunire, or to speak in language 
more generally understood, to send them all to Coventry,, should 
they persist in their deliberations and complaints. This had the 
doired effect. They now fled with precipitation from that dertof 
corruption and iniquity, in which* for six years, they had insulted 
tlie people of England with their hypocrisy and baseness. Some 
may be inclined to regret the insult the knaves have received at the 
termination of their career, but we' rejoice at it ; they have long 
laboured in the devil's service, and they have finally received some 
portion of his reward. 

Our readers will excuse us for amusing ourselves with these 
trifles, for we have not done it willingly. We twice perused the 
Speech to fix on some part that would admit of serious dis- 
cussion, but' it Was all in vain, being entirely occupied with the 
old trash and falsehood, which every child iu the kingdom is able 
to refute, — " the solidity of our resources, the improvement in 
our finances, and the glorious termination of theiate war," — which 
termination is deeply regretted, by every enlightened friend to the 
liberties and happiuess of mankind'. The most serious part of our 
business remains to be accomplished-* to notice some of the 
measures which may have faded from the memory of our reader; 
and which has rendered the late House *f Commons pre-eminent 
in guilt j^jL infamy. We ought to make some slight chronicle of 
its deedsjlor it has been a most execrable Parliament. The coun- 
try has been afflicted with many corrupt and confiding Parliaments, 
but never before was it insulted by one, which in such an open 
and shameless manner departed from the original objects of its 
institution ; which lent itself with such facility to the measures of 
despotism, and .lavished in such boundless profusion the money of. 
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the people. It was continually guarding a jurist iimdvatibo, while 
it was the greatest innovator of all; breaking down at the will 
and pleasure of an arbitrary and vindictive Ministry, the land- 
marks of the Constitution, and the bulwarks of our Liberties. It 
has prosecuted the weak and innocent victim with relentless 
animosity, while it has shielded from ju*t and merited punishment 
the powerful and flagrant delinquent. It has unsettled all out 
notions of the English Constitution, and left no portion "which we 
can view with feelings of reverence aud respect; for every part has 
been prostituted ana violated to the purposes of Ministers. Should 
our future rulers want precedents in iniquity, they may be found 
in the conduct of the hate Parliament, * for there is nothing base 
aud detestable in practice, there is nothing despotic and odious in 
principle, which it has not sanctioned by its approbation. After 
giving this very inadequate delineation of its general character, 
we shall notice some of the most prominent features in its 
history. 

In the first cession, which commenced on the 24th of November 
1812, there occurred little worthy of observation, being princi- 
pally occupied with the creation of a new Vice Chancellor and 
the extension of the East Indian monopoly. The next session was 
rendered famous by one of the, most flagrant instances of injustice 
«md hypocrisy on record. Lord Cochrane, who had fallen an in- 
nocent victim to a foul conspiracy, was* without enquiry or proof, 
by a vote of the House deprived of his seat ; but by the virtuous 
and public spirited conduct of the electors of Westminster again 
re-instated. The notorious and profligate seat-seller, Castlereagh, 
moving for his expulsion, and with matchless impudence insisting, 
on the necessity of preserving the purify of Parliament, by excluding 
from the House every person the least suspected of crime or cor- 
ruption. The third session was signalized by a total abandonment 
of the principles of the English Constitution. A brave and unfor- 
tunate nation was compelled by an host of barbarians, headed by 
despots, to receive into its bosom the, loathed, detested and con- 
temptible Bcmrbons. The British Parliament, by sanctioning the 
restoration of this despicable family, shewed its contempt for the 
. principles of the glorious revolution of 1688— those sacred and in- 
disputable principles, which acknowledge the right of the people to 
choose their sovereign, and eject from their bosom a tyrant. In our 
foreign policy the national character was degraded and prostituted. 
Genoa being- solemnly pledged her independence by an English 
minister, and afterwards basely sold to a petty Italian despot. 
Saxony was dismembered contrary to the public protestations of 
ail the allied sovereigns ; and the brave Norwegians, after ineffectual 
struggles for their liberties, compelled from a dread of famine, 
caused by the ships of this country, to accept a foreign yoke. 
-The gallant King of Naples ought not to be forgotten. This brave 
man, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, had by his activity and 
' talents made a wonderful progress in the reform of abuses* and 
the country under his Government \m fiwt recovering from that 
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degraded state into which it had fallen under the deadening in- 
fluence of hereditary sovereigns. The very idea of reform or ac- 
tivity excites alarm and uneasiness in the breast of a legitimate 
monarch. It was these qualities in the character of Murat, that 
ultimately led to his dethronement. In an unguarded hour he ac- 
ceded to the league against Napoleon, on the express condition $ 
sanctioned by our Government, that his kingdom should be se- 
cured to him, together with uu, increase of territory. Immediately 
after the downfall of Bonaparte, these solemn engagements were 
violated, and Murat driven from his throne — a* lading • example 
of the folly of relying on the faith of legitimates 9 arid oh the ho- 
nour of the English Government, when Castlereagh is its head. 
AW these measures of foreign perfidy and baseness met the support 
of the Parliament of 1815, and to complete its iniquity at home, 
in the same year, the infamous Corn Bill was passed, to secure t© 
the Borough-mongers their immense incomes at the expense of the , 
poor. We consider this the most rascally and mischievous session 
of the six, unless we except that, in which the Constitution was 
prostrated before Sidraouth and Castlereagh, and the Government 
directly converted into a real and practical despotism of the vilest 
description. There certainly was in the session of 1815, a more ; 
marked contempt of the general principles of liberty and good 
government,. a more shameless prostitution of our national cha- 
racter among foreigners, arid a disregard to the right and comforts 
of the lower classes of the community, than had ever been witness- 
ed in any former Parliament. - 

The session of 181G, the first after the conclusion of peace, and 
which immediately preceded the unparalleled, distresses of the 
country, was distinguished by the support of an enormous military 
establishment, and its opposition ,to every suggestion for retrench- 
ment and economy in our national expenditure. In the .rejection 
of the income tax, the Parliament of this year showed a particular 
regard to its own interests, and a total disregard to the interests of 
the rest of the community. This tax ought to have been the last 
repealed, or, at least,, it ought to have been preceded by the repeal 
of the enormous duties on leather, soap, candles, salt, &c. the 
latter pressing particularly heavy on the lower classes of society, 
while the former, in a great measure, was/ confined to those wn* 
were able to pay it. When Parliament met for the fifth time, on 
the 28th of January 1817, the distresses of the country had 
, nearly attained their acme. Never before had there been such a 
scene of national calamity and embarrassment. All classes ap- 
peared to be sinking into poverty and ruin. Had it not been far 
the abundant harvest at the close of the. year, and the partial re- 
^viviil of foreii^n trade, the ruin of the country, at this time, would 
have been completed. In the distresses of 1816 and 1817, we had 
a decisive proof of the slender thread on which hangs the pros-* 
perity and welfare of the people. Should we ever again be visited 
by a failing harvest, or a decline in. our foreign tracje, which are 
circumstances that must inevitably befal us, the country; will bt 
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again plunged in all its former calamities. Every thing has been 
screwed up to the pitch of these two circumstances. When either 
of them fail us, tjien will the " baseless fabric*' of the Borough- _ 
mongers begin to totter and. crack in all its parts, and dismay and 
embarrasment spread through the country. We shall then have 
the old cry for reform and retrenchment ; but, unluckily, for the 
attainment of its object, it is like the prayers of sailors in a storm, 
when the hurricane is over, the people are apt to sink into lethargy 
and indifference. 

The distresses, however, of this period, had an amazing effect 
on popular feeling. The whole country saw the necessity of a 
reform of the present system. It was convinced that the evils with 
which we were afflicted, originated in the obstinate and infatuated 
conduct of our rulers— in the victories of tyrants, atid the pro- 
tracted wars that had been waged against the liberties and 
happiness of mankind. Parliamentary Ueform was universally 
considered the only remedy for these evils. Government was 
alarmed at the rising spirit and unanimity of the people ou this 
subject. To stifle the general feeling, the most abominable prac- 
tices recorded in history were resorted to, and sanctioned in the 
.session of 1817. We will not " harrow up" the feelings of our 
readers by reminding them of what was only done last year. It 
must be deeply engraven on their hearts. They will remember it 
.till the day of retribution, and should they not live to obtain 
justice from their oppressors they will transmit to their children,' 
as a last bequest, the remembrance of their, injuries 5 — in their 
dying moments they will remind them of the traitors who were 
sent among them to take advantage* of their ignorance and distress 
to. seduce them into crime— of the cold-blooded executions of the 
destitute and unfortunate— the artful excitements to riot^-the 
, forgeries of treason, plots and alarms — the midnight house-break* 
.tngs — t he tortures and arbitrary imprisonments— these things can 
never die; and if justice be not fled to the woods, if there still 
survive 'in the breasts of our. country men, a single grain of manly 
. feeling, they will not tamely sutler these things to pass into ob- 
livion with impunity. It only remains to notice the si^th and last 
session, which has just -been terminated, of thitf truly diabolical 
Parliament. Its last acts have accorded with the first. So con- 
firmed; ha& been its wickedness and depravity, that it has not left 
to the, worlds the ordinary and inadequate atonement of a death- 
bed repentance. The Bill of Indemnity, which- fhielded from 
punisnmeut such wretel es as Castles, Stdmouth and OHv€r, has 
completed itsinfaniy. This was nearly the last measure of im- 
portance that was agitated, and with it, we shall conclude our brief 
memento of its proceedings. We have purposely omitted many 
. thing* of importance, as- offer i tig no decided feature in its cha- 
racter. * What we have given, is. a mere general outline of its con- 
duct, the filling up must be left teethe reader's recollection. We 
have said nothing of the treatment of Bonaparte, neither have we 
.mentioned the insulting and ridiculous attempts it economy and 
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retrenchment. To treat of these things, as they deserve, would 
occupy a volume instead of a page. With 'one remark we shall 
conclude this brief history. Should there be any one, who doubts 
the necessity of a radical reform of Parliament, let him study the 
history of the late House of Commons, and then say, whether it has 
answered one object for which an House of Commons was origin- 
ally instituted. Has it listened to the complaints and grievances 
of the people? Has it kept a jealous and vigilant eye over the 
executive and judicial magistracy ? .Has it been a watchful guar- 
dian of the public 5 purse ? or, has it been the organ of the people's 
•entimeut^ and the express image of their feelings? Let those, 
who are opposed to reform, and who still contend that the House 
of Commons, as at present constituted, answers every purpose for 
which it was intended, answer these questions. 



Westminster E lemon: 



Since our last number, important changes have taken place in 
the election for Westminster; the venerable Cartw right and the 
horu Douglas Kinuaird having withdrawn from the contest ; and 

. the only object that now remains is to secure the return of Sir 
Francis Burdett. This must be done at all events. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might be entertained on some part of the worthy 
baronet's conduct, it was evident from the state of the poll, last 
-Saturday, there was, then, no time for asking questions, or making 
trifling objections. That day was a crisis in the contest for West- 
minster. After three days polling the long tried and spirited ad- 
vocate of popular rights; only numbered 484 votes, while his two 
-opponents, Romilly and Maxwell, had polled above 1200 each. 
This wits * damper for the reformers. The honour and indepen- 
dence qf Westminster were in the greatest jeopardy. A whig 
lawyer afld a creature of Castlereagb, the representatives for the 
.noble city of Westminster ! This disgrace was not be endured. 
The course to be pursued was obvious. There was then no hope of 
bringing in any other candidate, than our Old friend the baronet, 
with all his little " imperfections on his head." To accomplish 
this, it was uecessary the friends of the people should sacrifice their 
trifling differences, and shew a sincere attachment to the cause and 
not to men ; and unite heart and hand in promoting the election of 
Sir Francis. This was soon done. The friends of the virtuous 

• Cartwright had uo other object in bringing him forward, than to 
discharge a heavy debt of gratitude, which bad been incurred hy 
his long and consistent labours in the cause of Reform. They 
thought the pretensions of the worthy veteran, were, at least, su- 
perior to those of Mr. Kinnaird, who, whatever might be his 
talents or principles could not, with any degree of decency, claim 
precedence of the Major. The former gentleman, having gene- 
rously intimated his wisb, that his name should be withdrawn frofa 
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the poll, whenever it appeared an obstacle in tne way of Reform*, it 
was done accordingly, and Major Cart w right having expressed :t 
similar intention, there was no longer any obstacle to tie cordial 
union of the two committees of Sir Francis and the Major, and to 
their combined efforts for the return of the former. The import- 
ance of these changes were very soon evident from the rapid ad* 
vance «f Sir Francis on the poll. The very first day after they 
had. taken place* he polled double the number he had done on the 
whole of the three preceding days ; which, at oncey indicated from 
what cause h»ft arisen the success of his enemies, and the huck- 
wardness of hts friends. Mr. Kinnaird* indeed, had operated like - 
a mi II- stone on the neck of the baronet in keeping him down on 
the poll. Many of the electors of Westminster, who would 
readily have given a plumper to their old representative, were so 
disgusted at his preposterous and unseasonable union with a 
stronger, that, out of mere spite and indignation, they threw away 
their votes on the Court candidate and Sir Samuel Rom illy. It U 
Mr. Brooks and his committee, we believe, that the public is in- 
t debted for this unfortunate connection. Of Mr. Kinnaird, it is 
now ascertained, both from his principles and abilities, he is a very 
desirable person for a member of Parliament ; but we still think 9 
us yet, he has no pretensions to the distinguished honour of repre- 
senting Westminster. Besides, bringing that gentleman forward 
merely as the personal friend of Sir Francis, was nauseous and 
past all endurance. It smelt too much of borongh-mongering. 
It was the very evil — that of personal and private influence in the 
election of members of Parliament, which the reformers had all 
along been contending against, and in the opposing of which, the 
electors of Westminster had acquired immortal honour.. To at- 
tempt such a thing there was both insulting and ridiculous. 

JHowever, as the worthy Baronet is now fid of this loathsome and 
baneful accompaniment, we are for the reformers straining every 
nerve to insure his triumphant success. Above %11 things, West- 
minster must not be disgraced by the ministerial puppet that has 
been thrust forth. This would be everlasting shame and infamy. 
Should this pitiable and, despicable creature of Castlereagh suc- 
ceed, then will the glories of -Westminster be extinct, and she wilr 
not rank -higher than the most Worthless rotten borough of the 
kingdom. But it is impossible such a fate can befall her now tl*e 
friends of the people are united. It was only from our pftty 
divisions that our enemies attained such advantages. All ani- 
mosities must be suspended when the ship is in danger of sinking, 
and our enemies are knocking at the gate. Whatever difference*; 
might prevail on some points, tnere can be none about returning 
Sir F. Burdett, or Sir Murray Maxwell as representative for West- 
minster. One is known to be the staunch friend of the people 
both in principle and practice, while the other is known for 
nothing at all, and is of no importance whatever, except from the 
principles on which he has been put forth, and as being the to<H 
of -an 'hated and despicable faction, which has ruined the country. 
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The principles on which Sir Murray Maxwell offers himself, are 
those which every enlightened Englishman, and especially the 
electors of Westminster, hate and di»pise. He comes forward with 
the old hollow unmeaning sound of " King and Constitution, the 
victory of Waterloo, and our naval triumphs." What are all these, 
we would ask, to the people of England ? Is Sir Murray Maxwell 
so silly x or so ignorant of the present temper of Englishmen, as to 
imagine he can bamboozle' them by such pompous nothingness ? 
If he thinks so, we can assuFe him he labours under a most pro- 
digious mistake. These things .may do for the quarter-deck, or 
the mess-room, but they will not do for the eitiiens of West- 
minster. They have not read trash for the last eighteen months to 
he guile*! by these shadows. But we would ask this knight of the 
•' rueful , countenance" what he means by the "King" or the 
'•* Constitution" as they now stand. Tell us, thou worthy cham- 
pion of both, what these words stand for? We can inform this 
quarter-deck hero, if he be in the situation of one, or as bad as 
the other, he is not fit to appear on the hustings at Westminster, 
much less to be the representative of that noble city. We are as 
proud of the valour of our countrymen as Sir Murray Maxwell, 
or George Canning, but we shall hesitate before we trumpet forth 
the battle of Waterloo as a national triumph. We do not rejoice 
at the victories of tyrants, though they be legitimate ; nojr at 
fetters being imposed on our fellow-creatures, though they be 
Frenchmen. We love mankind to our hearts' core, and we value 
their rights above every thing; and, 'we think, that this valiant 
sea captain would act more in the boasted spirit of an English 
sailor, by coming forward on these generous principles, than as the 
Sneaking and dirtp tool of corruption. The hypocritical conduct 
of this man, and his impudent attempts to cajole the people, from 
the hustings, have excited the contempt and indignation of the 
lowest rabble. Did he think to deceive the people by a pretended 
respect for Magna Claarta ? Does he not know that it is his em- 
ployers that have violated both the property and persons of the 
people with impunity ? It is sufficient for the electors of West- 
minster to be informed, that Castlereagh gave Sir Murray Maxwell 
a plumper, therefore, they will be able to form a pretty correct 
idea of his office, impudence, and pretensions, as their Repre- 
* sentative. 



TO THE READER. 



The first Number is reprinted, and ready for delivery. In a mar- 
ginal note which we have added, page-5, there is an error : — instead 
of" supporting a Government" read " supposing a Government." 



London: Printed and published by R. Carlile, 183, Fleet- 
Street. To whom all orders and communications (post paid) are 
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A tUTCEKLY POLITICAL PUBLICATION. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail. 

General Election.*— 'Glorious Prospects for the Refor thers*<~ 
Indiscriminate Abuse of Public Characters. — Conduct of the 
People during the Elections tit the Metropolis. — Base Calum- 
nies of the Hireling Prest. $ 

We rejoice to hear of the zealous efforts that are making by the 
friends of freedom to return honest and independent, men to 
Parliament; for even, as the House of Commons is now consti- 
tuted, we consider it of the greatest importance to get as many of 
•ar friends there as possible ; and the exertions that are making to 
bring forward the creatures of Ministers, prove their dread of any 
accession of strength to the popular side. It is not from an ex-r 
pectation that any small phalanx we can assemble there will be 
able to reform the system, that we are anxious on this point, but 
it is from the persuasion, that it is from the occasional display of 
a little pubtic spirit in some of the members in the exposition of 
abuses, that the present general feeling of indignation has been 
excited against our execrable Government. Without the dis* 
closure of the corruptions arid mismanagement that prevail in 
the administration of our affairs, popular feeling would have had 
no point to- which it could be directed. We should indeed, with- 
6ut this exposure, have felt the burdens that had been laid upon 
us, but we should have had no knowledge of the manner they had 
accumulated, and the pretended necessity that gave rise to them- 
This exposure of abuses can only be effectually done by members 
of the House of Commons; they can alone institute inquiries, 
appoint committees, and call for witnesses and papers — and it is 
from the examination of these that the heaviest charges have beet* 
brought against Corruption. Should any one consider these points 
of light importance to the people's cause, let them reflect what 
lias been done by the exertion of a few insulated individuals in. 
the House. To confine ourselves to recent instances, still fresh in 
the memory, we may mention the affair of that public robber* 
Melville, the worthy friend wad supporter of Pitt, of Mrs. Clarke, 
and the Duke of York, the seat-selling practices of Castlereagb* 
the embassy to Lisbon, of that disgrace to his species, Canning; 
or to come still lower, the scandalous abuses of Public Charrtief* 
the injustice of the present laws on Forgery?' &nd the immense 
profits of the Bank of England — all of which tl>e people would 
nave had no means of being acquainted, had it not been for the 
exertions of a few individuals in the House of Commons. We 
readily confess that no effectual measures were adopt d to root 
out the evils we have mentioned, nor were the delinquents brought 
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to tfyeir merited punishment ; and we also admit, that mtlch of 
the good here mentioned was done merely from party motives, 
without the least intention of serving the people; yet we contend* 
that the existence of flagrant abuses was ascertained, that gave a 
shape and direction to popular feeling, and a few more counts 
weie obtained against the borough-mongering system. We are, 
therefore, for thrusting into the den of corruption, not only 
radical reformers, (which ought to be the first object) but men 
who are active in the detection of abuses ; for though they do not 
come up to the mark on the gjreat question of reform, yet they are 
of essential service by dividing the force of oitr enemies, and by 
their discoveries affording fuel to public indigiiatioh. 

From the results of the general election, as far as we have yet 
been able to ascertain, we anticipate the greatest advantages to the 
popular cause. Government has evidently, in the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, Seditious Meetings* Bill; the Indemnity 
Act, and its hardened and insulting replies to the prayers and 
petitions of the People, overstepped the limits prescribed by its 
most obstinate and infatuated adherents. Our readers will rejoice, 
as we do, sincerely, that there is still in tkis enslaved country, even 
among those classes of society which seemed to have cast off all 
concern about the fate of England, some sympathy with the 
wrongs and sufferings of the poor, some indignationatthetnjustt ce 
and oppression they Inive sustained. These are favourable symp- 
toms for the reformers. We* are filled with the most joyful hope 
and expectation, and we are confident, if the people steadily but 
prudently pursue thtir course, we shall, ere long, see the corrupt 
and. " baseless fabric" of the Borough-mongers vanish in the 
unanimous, awefal, and omnipotent voice of public opinion. In 
the contests that have taken place where there has been the least 
scope for popular feeling, the Ministerial candidates have been 
defeated, and driven from the field with the contempt and execra-» 
tion» of their constituents. From the losses Ministers have sus- 
tained, it is clear, that, in the next Session of Parliament, they 
will have to encounter a very formidable Opposition. We should, 
however, deceive both ourselves and readers, and contradict what 
we have, repeatedly said, did we expect from these changes any 
.measures of material importance to the people; hut we still con- 
tend, that an active 4md powerful opposition is of the greatest 
importance to our cause ; it will not only give an additional 
stimulus and interest among all classes, on political subjects, but 
it will afford such iucreased facilities for the detection of abuses. 
Besides, it is certainly an error and injustice, to admit of no de- 
grees in political delinquency. For instance, to say, that it is * 
matter of indifference to the People, whether Canning and 
Ca*tlereagh, or Mr. Waithman and Sir Robert Wilson are mem*-, 
bers of the House of Commons. To admit this, would confound 
all ideas of political iniquity. We should as soon think of placing 
on a level of depravity and guilt, the murderers of Ratcliffe- 
highway, and a j>erson who simply forges a Bank of England note, 
or a pickpocket. God forbid! we should be the least tinctured 
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with the seldsh and place-hunting spirit of whiggism, but ue 
never can be so unjust as to hold in similar estimation such men 
as Bennet, Whitbread, Folkestone, Canning, and Castlerea^h. Did 
the two latter wretches^ ver present petitions on the part of obfccure 
and distressed individuals ? Or, did they ever bring to light any 
grievous abuses? Have not the former gentlemen done these, 
things repeatedly ? Let us then, we say* be just in onr indigna- 
tion ; let not our rage against public men be the rage of madue»s, 
indiscriminate and uuspariug, but let us, as far as human nature 
will allow, bestow on each individual, a reward proportioned to 
his deserts. All we want is distinction in guilt ; wherever a radi- 
cal and a moderate reformer, and a creature of Minsters ask for 
the suffrages of the people, let the first be preferred to the second, 
and the second to the third. 

In the conduct we recommend to the reformers, we are justified 
by that adopted by the venerable Cartwri^ht. He has been exert- 
ing himself to put in nomination, for the county of Middlesex, 
Mr. Bennet. Mr. Bennet is a moderate reformer, but a worthy 
and independent gentleman, and we applaud our indefatigable 
leader for stepping forward in his behalf. The reformers have 
an end in view for which they must use means to attain. Nothing 
can be so remote from their purpose, as the insane and senseless 
clamour raised against public men without distinction. To con- 
found all degrees of political guilt, would be the same us to con- 
found all degrees of criminal offences. Draco, the ancient legis- 
lator, punished every crime without distinction, with death. This 
was an absurd principle of legislation; but it was not more so, 
than bringing into the same sweeping prescription of popular 
indignation, the names of Fox, Pitt, Percival, Whitbread, 
Brougham, Bennet, Canning, and Castlereagb. We shall again 
touch oh these points, as we are persuaded, that a great deal of 
error and wrong-headedness prevail respecting them. Our object 
at present, is to ascertain public opinion, as indicated by a general 
election. Although our representative system is so extremely 
unjust, an^ even ridiculous, in such places as London, Liverpool, 
and Bristol, the elective franchise is sufficiently extended to be a 
tolerably correct barometer of political feeling. The metropolis is 
of the greatest importance, from being the seal of Government, 
and from the wealth and number of its inhabitants. On the state 
of parties \ert depends the stability of the system ; and for the 
benefit of our country friends, we will give them a clear view of 
the importance and results of the contests that have taken place. 

London, including Soutbwark and Westminster, returns eight. 
members to Parliament ; and the number of individuals entitled 
to vote, amount to about thirty-two thousand. Taking the' tota( 
population at one million, there will be about one hundred and 
seventy thousand families, which, divided by the number of 
electors, gives one vote to five families. In Westminster and 
Southwark, which seud two members each, the elective franchise 
is limited to householders ; and the number of householders in 
the former is about eighteen thousand, and in the latter, four thou- 
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sand. London, or the City, as it is called for the sake of 
distinction, returns four members, which are elected by the 
Livery— a body of men amounting to ten thousand, and which 
is chosen by the freemen, amounting to forty thousand, of the 
different incorporated trades of the metropolis Such being 
the state of the representation in the capital, it is evident there is 
pretty fair scope for the expression of the public sentiment; but 
to judge correctly of the importance of the victory that has been 
.atchieved, it is necessary to take itito consideration the immense 
influence with which the popular party has had to contend. In the 
borough of Southwark, and the City, this influence arises from 
the Bank of England, the East India Company, and the Custom- 
house, to each of which, there are attached an immense number 
of individuals, who are compelled, on pain of losing their situa- 
tions, to vote for the Government candidates. In the city of 
Westminster, Government influence and intimidation prevail in a 
still higher degree. To oppose corruption in this place is truly to 
seize a bull by the horns, it is the nidus of influence ; there is 
royal, ministerial, and aristocratic influence to contend against, 
Not only the public Offices, but the residences ofthe Royal Family 
and Nobility, are principally situated in this quarter, and on whom 
depend o vast number of tradesmen and their servants, who dare; 
not exercise their judgment in choosing a representative. 

After reflecting on this statement, and the result of the contests 

in the metropolis, we are persuaded, there is not an elector who is 

not dependant in some way or other on Government, but has been 

left to his free unbiassed judgment, 'who has not voted for the 

popular candidate. Iii the election for Southwark, Barclay the 

v brewer, who voted for the Suspension Act and Indemnity Bill, has 

been thrown out, as he deserved, and succeeded by Sir Robert 

"Wilson, whom we hope to find as intrepid and active a reformer, 

as he has proved himself a soldier. The triumph of the City of 

London has been still more glorious, it has thrown out two traitors 

to.the constitution and their country — Atkins and Curtis : the 

baseness of the private life of the former, only being exceeded by 

the infamy of his public conduct : as to Curtis, he is a sheer piece 

of ignorance and brutality ; exactly of Jack Fuller's siart, content 

with every thing as it is, forsooth, because the beast happens to 

have a sufficiency to wallow in, and not having the least sensibility 

for any living creature besides. One of these has been succeeded 

by Mr. Waithman, who, although he is a " moderate reformer," 

will, according to our notions of utility, be a very useful and 

active man in the public cause. In the city of Westminster, the 

victory of the people would have been decisive and complete, and 

they would have returned two radical reformers for that nobte 

City, instead of one radical reformer, and a ha\f reformer, as is 

likely to be the case, had it not been for the unfortunate divisions 

that arose among the reformers themselves. It was these divisions 

that gave such advantages to our enemies at the outset, and an 

apparent popularity to which they were by no means entitled. 

When we, consider the seeming reluctance of Sir Fnwcis Burdetfc 
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to sit in the House of Commons, it is net at all surprising, that 
his friends were at first a little tardy in coming forwards to his 
support ; but as soon as this impression was removed, the zeal and 
activity for the old and favourite representative became as lively 
and ardent as ever. On Monday last the worthy Baronet had 
polled above 1,600 plumpers, which is a decisive proof of the 
sted fastness of his friends, and of the folly and futility of the 
attempts that have been made to undermine, his popularity. The 
rank which the whig and tory candidates have maintained upon 
the poll may easily be accounted for, from the local influence 
which we have described in Westminster. , Beside*, supposing each 
of these candidates to have had only half the voters of Sir F. 
Burdett, by reciprocally splitting them for the benefit of each 
other, it would keep them as high upon the poll as Sir Francis; 
and this has, undoubtedly, been the case ; for it was ascertained 
after the contest had continued for seven days, that 1,700 votes 
had been split betwixt' Sir Samuel Romiliy and Sir Murray 
Maxwell. 

In short, we see the same subject for congratulation in the state 
of public feeling in Westminster as in other parts of the metro- 
polis. There is evidently, throughout all classes in the capital, a 
decided abhorrence of Government and its hateful measures. 
Such being trie state of public opinion, it is impossible the system 
can long hold together. All parties are agreed as to the execrable 
nature of the present system ; and the only difference that exists, 
aris.es about what we are to substitute in its place. As soon as 
this difficulty is surmounted, the thing will vanish at once, and we 
shall have what we fondly wish to see, an entire new order of 
things. 

After giving this account of the contests in London, it is neces- 
sary to notice the behaviour of the people, which the tools of cor- 
ruption, to prejudice the cause of Reform, have*baselv mis-repre- 
sented. From the first we were anxious that every thing should 
* pass off In a peaceable arid orderly manner; for we knew, that the 
hireling press was ready, and in-patient to blazon forth any little 
irregularities — to alarm the timid, to excite prejudices against 
" mobs" and popular assemblies, and ultimately to injure the 
cause of the people. Fortunately, our most sanguine wishes have 
not been disappointed. Never before did the people obtain such a 
great and important victory over Corruption ; and never, on any 
similar occasion, did they conduct themselves in so becoming a 
manner, with so much good sense, and such a strict regard to the 
laws. The greatness of the triumph might well have been pleaded 
in excuse for any little ebullitions of popular feeling, but ther 
was no occasion for it ; the people felt that their enemies were 
humbled, and the only exultation on their part, was a silent and 
mingled feeling of joy and i on tempt at their humiliation* In 
Southwark, after it was announced that the ministerial tool, Bar- 
clay, had given fw, it was received with a general expression of joy, 
followed by three hearty cheers for the success of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett in Westminster !--and this was all; no pelting the defeated 
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candidate and his friends with dirt, no breaking of windows, nor 
indeed, the slightest di&order of any kind. In the city of London, 
the scene was still more delightful, to every real and sane friend to 
the people. It is known to the reader, that till within a few hours 
that the poll was finally closed, it was uncertain whether Alderman 
Thorpe or booby Curtis would be returned ; for a short time before 
the event was determined, the people naturally felt impatient about 
their favourite candidate, but, as soou as the joyful result was an- 
nounced, every thing became as calm and tranquil as a summer's 
everting ; the joy of the people was mute and heartfelt : the streets, 
leading to Guildhall, had more the appearance of a village feast, 
than the bustle and confusion of a popular election. That we may 
not appear to exaggerate, we shall introduce an extract from the 
Times newspaper, alluding to the conduct and appearance of the 
people immediately after this great contest was decided : " as an 
•« instance of the quiet disposition of the people, it may be men- 
" tinned, that thousands of well-dressed women were abroad in the 
*« street, among the crowd, without the slightest inconvenience. 
" The shutting of the shops and the fineness of the day, the gay 
" clothing of many and the good humour of all, gave the scene , 

- " the appearance of a general holiday," 

What think ye of this ye slanderers of the poor ? You who are 
continually declaiming against the " licentiousness of the lower 
orders, their contempt for the laws," and the eoufusion that would 
inevitably follow should they be admitted to their rights. Here is 
a triumph great beyond example, the enemies of the people hum- 
bled to their feet— those men from whom they had experienced all 
sorts of baseness and treachery, and on whom 4hey might have 
justly retaliated by kicking and insulting — they treat them with 
the gentle and forgiving spirit of Christians; and demtan them* 

- selves in the intoxicating moment of success, with the forbearance 
of sages and the wisdom of senators. — How this account will 
" sear the eye balls" of Corruption ! they dread nothing so much 
as a peaceable and steady demeanour on the part of the people* It 
frustrates all their plans and machinations. Nothing suits their 
purpose so well, as a Uttle sedition. How dearly they love " to 
let slip the dogs of war" to cut vp the " wretches and the rag- 
gamvffins f" But while we can write trash for the instruction of 
the people, or raise a voice in the crowd, they shall not be the 
victims of Olivers and Castles, of spies and plots ; we will frustrate 
their diabolical intentions. 

The people having behaved in the manner we have described, it 
is provoking to think how foully their conduct has been misrepre<* 
sented by the hireling press ; what abominable calumnies it has 
vomited forth ; and how vilely it has traduced our labouis, as ex- 
citing the people to riot and violence.- As a specimen of the 
cowardly and unmanly artifices resorted to, by the agents of cor- 
ruption, we shall give a few extracts from the -Courier: — «• The. 
" virulence, the ruffian-like virulence with which the populace have 
" conducted themselves towards the government candidates in every 
'* place where a contest has arisen, too clearly prove the effects 
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« 5 produced by the seditious press" Now what a base and infa- 
mous calumny ! The venal slave, who dictated this sentence, knew 
every word was false. But his object is to alarm the middling 
classes, to persuade them that the intentions of the lower classes 
are the violation of property, bloodshed, anarchy, and confusion* 
What a shame it is, that a man for speaking the truth of such 
wretches as Canning and Castlereagh, thould be fined and impri- / 
soned, while this fellow is daily suffered to libel the people of Eng- 
land with impunity." But mark the term " government candidates. 
What can the government have to do with candidates amoug the 
representatives of the people? The uuthinkiug blockhead, at 
once acknowledges what was before notorious enough, but studiously 
denied by the creatures whom ministers have sent forth to solicit 
the suffrages of the people. Sir Murray Maxwell, it has been re- 
peatedly declared, both by the puppet himself, and his deputy 
puppet, Ellis, who has wearied and insulted the people at Covent- 
garden by his dismal and canting speeches, that he is not the servile 
tool of ministers ; — but the fact is here openly avowed by the 
oracle of corruption. * 

The impudent slave, afterwards goes on to say:—** The multi- 
" tude have been unceasingly taught, that the powers which rule 
" are the tyrants of those that obey ; that law is oppression ; 
" loyalty u crime, and submission* slavery,". What a string of 
fal ehoods and misrepresentations has this reviler of the poor, con- 
trived to huddle together in these few lines.! Whoever told the 
people that the powers which rule are the tyrants of those that 
obey; that tow? is oppression; loyalty a crime, and submission* 
slavery. We have repeatedly informed them that power exercised 
contrary to law/ is tyranny ; that laws hot emanating from the 
people are unjust and oppressive ; that loyalty when it degenerates 
into a blind and passive obedience to legitimacy , is both criminal 
and disgraceful ; and that tame submission to a government which 
inflicts every evilthat men have entered into society to avoid, is 
both folly and slavery, _ Had the lying scribe half the zeal for 
truth, which he had to serve his employers, he would not so basely 
have nr step resented our sentiments. Speaking of the contest at 
Westminster, the same writer observes ; — " they see the brutal in- 
*« dignities helped on Sir Murray Maxwell by an infuriated mob, 
" inflamed with the poison of sedition? they see that gallant 
" officer who hws fought the battles of his country loaded with 
«« every scurrilous epithet which exasperated malignity can invent ; 
■*' and why ? Because he is the friend of government." Yes, slave, 
even so, because be is the friend of government of Canning and Cas- 
tlereagh. And does not this dirty hack consider that single circum- 
stance sufficient to render -him loathsome and detestable to every 
manly and independent mind in the kingdom ? To every one who 
loves his fellow-creatures ; who detests the oppressors of his country, 
and' who sympathizes with poverty and misfortune.- Had Sir 
Murray Maxwell offered himself to the electors of Westminster, aa 
the open undisguised partizan of government ; we should, atlea^t, 
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liavc admired his Candour, and bad he been sincere, We should 
pitied hiB blindness and infatuation ; but to come forward with the 
fawning duplicity of a monk, the equivocating sophistry of a 
"Wilberforce or a ^>ope, with delusion on his tongue and hypocrisy 
at his heart* we hate and dispise him. The meanest reptile that 
crawls on the face of the earth would have spurned at the inttult* 
which have l>een so liberally applied to this valiant knight ; yet, 
has the " gallant officer" shewn himself such a dexterous and 
supple courtier, that he has received with smiles the scoffs of the 
people, and kissed the hand that smote him. Think not that we 
approve the personal indignities offered to the ministerial candi- 
date. Did we wish to defend them, we might revert to the famous 
oration of George Canning on the bowels of Ogden ; and affirm, 
that there has nothing taken place in Covent*garden, equalling in 
brutal and ruffian ferocity, that ever memorable Speech :, all we 
wish is, to apprize the •« jolly tars" that have thrust themselves 
forward at Westminster, that the electors are not to be duped by 
the canting orations and shallow artifices to which they have re* 
sorted. Mr. Ellis, who is a warrior too, and the squire of the 
worthy knight, seems to have fallen into the same error as his 
master. Indeed, these gentlemen appear to have slept, or been ba- 
nished from their country for the last thirty years, for, really, they 
are amazingly ignorant of the changes men's minds have under- 
gone about kings, constitution, loyalty, victories, naval and milw 
tary triumphs, and so forth. However, a little more intercourse 
With their fellow citizens will convince them of the vast alteration 
that has taken place on these subjects ; and they will also learn in 
what manner to solicit the suffrages of an English public, enlight- 
ened by the marvellous powers of tr ash. 

As to Sir Murray fighting " the b&ttles of his country," We know- 
of no such battles fottght by Sir Murray of any other person. 
There has been no battles fought for this country since the clays of 
Cromwell, who, indeed, fought and conquered for his county, and 
expelled a tyrant from Hs boson*; but since then, we have hat! 
nothing but the battled of. princes and tyrants, in which, tbe country 
was not at all concerned, and if Srr Murray Maxwell or any other 
. person engaged in similar pursuits, thinks to obtain the civic crown 
from the electors of Westminster as a reward for his services, we 
believe? he will be very much disappointed in his expectations. 



TO TftE HEADER. 



The fcrst Number is reprinted, and ready for delivery. In a ma/^ 
gtual note which we have added, page 5, there is ah error : — instead 
of " supporting a Government" read " supposing a Government." 



, London : Printed and published by R. Carlile, 183, Fleet- 
Street. To whom alt orders and communications (post paid) are 
requested to* be forwarded. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 
A damued aristocracy prevail. 



Glorious Triumphs over Corruption in the Metropolis. — Universal 
Suffrage. — Divisions of the Reformers.— -Kinnaird and Burdett. 
-~€ourt Candidate. ~- Another Green Bag Plot.— Story of the 
Jolly Boat. — On the conduct of the People in 1817. 

We congratulate the friends of reform on the successful termi- 
nation of the contest in Westminster. This glorious event coo*- * 
pletes the triumph of the metropolis over Corruption ; and if the 
victories atchieved by public virtue in the capital, have not comp 
up to the extent of our wishes, tney have, At least, exceeded oujr 
most sanguine expectations. If the reformers have not obtained 
all that was desirable it is owing entirely to themselves. But for 
our parts we see not the least cause for regret. One thing, which 
is of far more importance to one cause than sending one or two in- 
dividuals to Parliament, has been clearly ascertainedy—rfAe liearts 
of the people are with us. We' ask no more. Corruption has re- 
ceived a blow at the heart at which she is abashed and confounded ; 
she has been grappled with at the very seat of iufamy and baseness, 
and laid prostrate at the feet of the people; she has threatened, 
intimidated, bribed and calumniated, all have been in vain ; she 
has been vanquished -^ and by what ? the wrongs of the People 
proclaimed by an omnipotent pue ^s. And ought we not to rejoica 
at such a splendid victory, obtained by such means, and over such 
enemies ? Should we suffer our joy to be damped because we have 
not obtained, wiihin the smallest fraction, what the imagination 
only couceived as the moit desirable? Such conduct would be 
folfy and ingratitude. Besides, what more could we desire to com- 
pleteour triuiuph. Corruption, in spite of alt her artifices, foul 
and fair, has been completely baffled; she has not succeeded in 
obtaining the return of a single member. Among the eight re- 
^ presentatives for the capital, there is not one (unles* we except 
Wilsoa for the city, who at the worst is only suspected of being a 
little partial to Ministers,) >who is wot decidedly opposed to govern- 
ment* This is certainly a ^yeat achievement, and of uhich the 
people may he justly prou<l» How Ministers will stand u}> against 
r the small phalanx of talent, private worth, integrity and experi- 
ence, returned from the niet*jpolis alone, we are at loss to imagine. 
In the six name* only of Burottt, Rorailly, Wood, Waithman, Sir 
Robert Wilson and Thorp, there is embodied such a blaze of excel- 
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lence, of every kind, that we should really suppose that the first glare 
would be sufficient to wither and consume such helpless and mil- 
dewed creatures as Canning and Cat>tlereagh. There is only one thing 
that can save them from instant perdition. It is known to be the 
order of nature that the lowest and most defective animals in the 
creation, are the most tenacious of life and existence ; and we should 
infer, that it is from similar causes that the present Ministers have 
been found of such indestructible materials, that they have so long 
wriggled on to the infinite annoyance and disgrace of the country. 
We fondly hope, however, that they are now approaching their final 
audit. We cherish the idea, that for the consolation of the good ; 
tov the vindication of an all-wise providence in the government of 
the universe; for the support and strengthening of the faithful, 
these men will not be suffered quietly to skulk into their graves, 
without first leaving to the world an example of merited punish- 
ment, as signal as their crimes. 

Were we called upon to produce the strongest argument in 
favour of Universal Suffrage, we should instantly refer to the state 
of the poll at Guildhall and Westminster. We should say look there, 
for an instance of the discrimination and judgment that pervades 
the lower classes of people ; look at the men that have been select- 
ed as the proper objects of their suffrages ; see how they have 
settled the conflicting claim's of brutality and presumptuous igno- 
Tance on one side, and the real pretensions of private worth, 
talent9 and long services on the other. This is a real and practical 
argument which wo defy the hireling knaves of corruption to 
answer*. It is an appeal to facts. It has long been a standing 
. argument against the reformers that, were their plans adopted, 
their choice of representatives would be absurd, generally devolv- 
ing on unfit and incapable individuals. Now here is a case in point, 
where the elective franchise is so extended, that it is a near approxi- 
mation to Universal Suffrage, and how have the people exercised 
their invaluable right ? Vvhy to the eternal shame and confusion 
of Corruption, they have elected as fit and proper persons for 
their representatives, such men as Burdett, Wood, and Waithman, 
and rejected as uttferly unfit and unworthy, Atkins, Curtis, and 
Barclay. This single circumstance, we consider, as amply sufficient 
to settle the question of the ability of the people to distinguish 
proper characters for their representatives ; and whenever we find 
the Corruptionists labouring Under any serious misgivings as to a 
lack of knowledge, we shall refer them to the triumphs of 1818, 
as affording the most comfortable and satisfactory consolation. 

The Westminster contest has been attended with so many impor- 
tant circumstances of general and vital interest to *he people, that 
we shall seize the first opportunity of laying them before the 
reader. We shall begin with that which lies the nearest to our 
heart, and about which we have felt the most grief and mortifi- 
cation, namely, the differences which originated among the refor- 
mers at the commencement of the election. We have seen what 
fatal effects these differences were likely to have on the public cause. 
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Our enemies evidently stole a march upon us, and were very near 
possessing themselves of the very citadel of liberty and independence. 
HacJ they succeeded, the glories of Westminster would have been 
blighted for ever ; and the reformers of England would have been 
at a loss where to look for encouragement and example. This 

freatest of calamities has however been averted, and Westminster 
as not been insulted by a bantling of corruption for its represen- 
tative, her glories have not been stained by such a damned spot in 
her .representation, which all her former triumphs would not have 
/obliterated. Had this creature of Castlereagh succeeded, it 
would have completely marred the glories of the metropolis; 
instead of beating the enemy at all points, we could only have 
claimed some partial advantage, which would have been more than 
counter-balanced by our losses. Having on former occasions 
stated the circumstances which endangered the glories of West- 
minster, we shall not again allude to them. On one point, we 
think it our duty to advert ; for we always feel as anxious to do 
justice to merit and talents, as to inflict punishment on guilt and 
presumption. Since the commencement of the election for West- 
minster, we have had an opportunity of becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the talents and pretensions of Mr. Kinnaird. Whatever 
injustice that gentleman may have sustained, is to be attributed 
.solely to his being an entire stranger both to us and the public ; 
:and we now consider his political obscurity as an equal misfortune 
both to himself and to reform. He is a steady and eloquent sup- 
porter of popular rights. As an orator, he was incomparably the 
most powerful aud effective that appeared on the hustings at Covent- 
garden. His eloquence too, is of that ready and occasional kind 
so peculiarly adapted to a member of the House of Commons £ it 
is not confined to long premeditated speeches, but seizes with 
promptitude any accidental circumstance which may occur, 
conducive to the object of the speaker. Such is the character of\ 
Mr. Kinnaird, and we have taken the earliest opportunity of making 
him known to the people, that they may be sensible that in 
this gentleman they have an advocate, both able and willing to de- 
fend their cause. 

From the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird we are naturally led to his 
worthy friend the Baronet. After the ample testimonies from all 
quarters to the various excellencies of Sir Francis Burdett, it would 
oe superfluous to add our poor anonymous authority. The 
abortive attempts to undermine his popularity have been sufficient- 
ly answered, in the unanimous applauses of the assembled mul- 
titudes in Covent-Garden, and the two thousand plumpers of the 
electors of Westminster. In their hearts h£ still reigns paramount ; 
and we are persuaded, that the People of England may still look 
up to him with confidence, as the sincere and able defender of 
,tfieir dearest rights and privileges. The puny charges that have 
teen adduced against him, carry along with them their own refu*' 
tation, and serve to shew, if that were necessary, the high claims 
Jie has up«n public gratitude. In all that we have ever said on 
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the worthy Baronet, we have been actuated by a sincere regard te 
truth ana justice. We never, for ,a moment, impugned hit 
motives, or suspected him of the least deriliction of principle ; all 
that we apprehended, were his apparent reluctance again to under- 
take his parliamentary duties, and the unfortunate opinion he 
"entertained of his inability to serve the people by his exertions* " 
We considered this as a misfortune to the public, rather than a 
crime ; it was no objection to the ruau, though it might be to the 
representative ; it could only result from the very humble opinion 
which Sir Francis entertained Of his services, and which the public 
voice of Westminster has declared to be at variance with that of 
his constituents. And since that voice has again been publicly 
expressed, in the free and unsolicited suffrages of the worthy, 
the eulightened, and independent electors of Westminster, we 
are persuaded Sir Francis will not shrink from the performance 
• of tnose honourable and important duties which he has been 
called upon to discharge. 

Whatever, however, may be the conduct of the Hon. Baronet, 
we shall at least consider him intitled to the gratitude of the 
people, for what he has already endeavoured to accomplish in their 
behalf. Born with an ample fortune, which necessarily afforded so 
many temptations to indolence and indifference, he has voluntarily 
stood forward as the champion of popular rights; and in boldly 
advocating them, he has freely encountered every species of 
calumny, abuse, and misrepresentation. Like a rock in the midst 
of the sea, he has stood singly against the billows of Corruption,, 
supported only by the purity of his intentions, and the integrity 
and justice of his principles. After long labouring in an ungrate- 
ful and unprofitable soil, after waging a long and unequal contest 
with the enemies of his country, it is not at all surprising that the 
ardour of the Baronet is a little abated, that he should wish to 
withdraw from a struggle in which he has experienced nothing but 
vexation and disappointment. But although his zeal may be 
abated, we cannot tamely suffer him to be deprived of the honours 
he has so nobly won, and that rank and estimation in the affections 
of the people, to which he is justly entitled by his lon£ and inde- 
fatigable services. We would gladly behold a, rival to Sir Francis 
Burdett ; an individual with the equal pretensions to public 
favour, the same zeal in the public cause, who would beard cor- 
ruption in the same dauntless manner, and who would labour as 
unceasingly in the geat question of Parliamentary Reform ; when 
such an individual comes forward, we shall hail him with trans* 
port; but till then, we shall be content to worship Sir Francis as 
the god of our idolatry, and say of Inn in the language of the 
poet, that he is a man, " take him for all, we thall not look 
upon his like attain.' ' 

As an honour, merely, it was desirable that Sir Francis should 
stand at the Ltad of the poll ; and this, undoubtedly, would 
have been the case, had it not been for the time that was so use* 
lessly lost at the commencement of the contest. To judge cor* 
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rectly, however, of the relative number of friends that 'have come 
forward for each candidate, it is necessary to take into the account,; 
the number of plumpers and split votes that each have received. 
Sir Francis Burdett polled above two thousand plumpers. Sir 
Samuel Romilly about three hundred, and the gallant Captain 
received t lie never to be forgotten plumper of Lord Castlereagh. 
Now, by doubling the plumpers, and adding them to the numbers 
at the final close of the poll, we shall have the relative force of 
each candidate, and a fair estimate of the public feeling that has 
been respectively excited in their behalf. From hence we shall 
(earn, that the friends who came forward to vote for Sir Francis, 
were about one-third more than those that voted for Sir Samuel, 
and double those that voted for the wise man of the east. We 
consider this a very gratifying conclusion, especially, if we reflect, 
that the opponents of Sir Francis were nearly eight hundred 
a-head when he was brought singly forward ; and that before then 
the friends of the people had been disunited, and acted without 
union or concert. In short, it is evident, that the popularity of Sir 
Fraecis remains undiminished ; and bad it not been for the chiU 
ling indifference of the Baronet for the honour that awaited him t 
his friends would have carried all before them, and saved West* 
minster from the disgrace of being insulted by the ridiculous 
pretensions of Sir Murray Maxwell. 

We should not have troubled the reader with this scrap of 
political arithmetic, had not the creatures of Corruption begun to 
boast, as a last resource, of the number of votes the Court can- 
didate obtained compared with that of Sir Francis Burdett* 
We have seen how the question stands when it is rightly stated. 
We certainly are surprised that Government, with its immense 
influence in Westminster, for it is certainly great, has not been 
able to accomplish more for its favourite. No uains were wanting 
on its part, every spring and motion were put in action to insure 
success. Noble lords and ladies were seen driving about conti- 
nually to solicit votes for the gallant Captain. Tradesmen were 
threatened with the loss of business, publicans of their license, 
while a great number of individuals dependent on Government* 
were suspended from their situations to qualify them to vote for 
Sir Murray Maxwell. What a pity it is that the disinterested 
labour of so many good folks should be all in vain ! But the best 
part of the story remains to be told — the ambassador of gome 
foreign despot considering the interests of his master, or probably 
the holy league implicated in the success of the Captain, did 
actually assist in the canvass. This tact, with the plumper of 
Castlereagh, will give a very precise idea of the office the gallant 
Captain would have had to fill, provided he had been returned fo* 
Westminster. 

Before we take our final leave of Sir Murray Maxwell, we 
should wish to make one or two remarks on his conduct, and that 
of his friends during the election. Throughout the whole contest, 
they^Jwd recourse to the most shallow and degrading artifice* to 
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excite the passions of the people in their favour ; and in which 
abortive attempt they betrayed a lamentable ignorance of the 
knowledge and dignity of an English " mob." The bad bealtl* 
of the Captain was a continual source of humbugging and manage- 
ment. We had set forth, in the most touching terms, " the 
agitated bosom, sleepless nights,** daily and hourly bulletin* 
couched in the most affecting language ; while the worthy knight 
himself was occupied in dictating from the " bed of sickness 9 ' to 
the " tremulous hand of his wife," loving and affectionate ad- 
dresses to the electors of Westminster, expressive of his impatiepce 
to appear amongst them, that he might " personally express his 
gratitude for the many kindnesses and favours he had received ! 
Now it was obvious to every one the drift of all this hypocrisy and 
meanness; and we would ask the "' noble spirits" who supported 
Sir Murray Maxwell, whether, in such sneaking and artful con- 
duct, there was any thing worthy of " an honest man and a 
soldier." We are sorry for any personal insult Captain Maxwell 
received, but of two evils we infinitely prefer, that the people 
should have shewn their indignation in the manner they did, at 
the base attempts to cajole them, than that they should have beeu 
duped by sjach artifices. 

As long as a large portion of the people are withheld from their 
political rights, it will always be a strong apology for any per- 
sonal insult or outrage they commit, that they have no other 
means of expressing their sentiments, or exercising any influence 
whatever in the public weal. Violence and outrage, under such 
circumstances, appear to be the natural right of the people ; and 
of which right, society, by not admitting them to those privileges 
which ought to be extended to every individual, has left them the 
free and legitimate exercise. To do away with a pretence so 
mischievous, and which strikes at the root of " social order," we 
certainly should recommend that ev*sry individual be put into the 
immediate possession of his elective franchise. The unrepresented 
part of society would not then be under the necessity of ex p res? 
sing their opini'on of public men by spittle, brick-bats, anc}. 
breaking of windows, they might do it in a much more silent and 
effectual manner, by a vote at a general election. Until this altera* 
tion is made, we shall expect the people occasionally to express 
their indignation by riot and violence ; and although tne laws may 

Sunish, and hireling tools declaim against popular excesses, it wify 
e a matter of difficulty for an honest, unprejudiced in jnd to dis* 
cover the justice of either. 

We have always raised our voice against violence on the part of 
the people, because we were persuaded" that it would not in the 
least advance the public cause, and could only serve to strengthen, 
the hands of despotism* JSvery urisucpessful attempt, and alj 
attempts must, at the present, be unsuccessful, to wrest ou# 
fights by force from our oppressors, would only afford pretence^ 
•till further, to abridge the liberties of the people, to rivet thei? 
fetters -stilt stronger, and to deprive them of all means of resist* 
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an^e* whf n a more favourable qaoment occurs* After the fuU 
disclosure of the machinations of Oliver, aud other agents of 
Government, in the fomenting of disturbances, and the baneful 
measures for which the too successful artifices of these miscreants 
paved the way, we should hardly suppose there is a single indi- 
vidual who differs from us in opinion. Should there be any one, 
Tiowever, so deplorably obstinate, as not to be convinced,, by the 
diabolical measures to which we allude, we must refer him to a 
miserable attempt at a plot and a riot during the election for 
Westminster. Our readers are, no doubt, acquainted by this time 
with the story of the " jolly boat,'* — how it paraded the streets^of 
jLondon with the colours of Maxwell, manned by. the agents of 
Government in the disguise of sailors ; and how the said boat was 
seized and destroyed by the people — these things, of course, they 
are informed of; but they are, perhaps, not aware that this pitiful 
attempt at disturbance, was made entirely by the agents of Cor- 
ruption, for the most abominable purposes. The boat, by which 
'tumult and disorder were to have been excited, belonged original- 
ly to the grand fleet which exhibited on the Serpentine river, for 
the entertainment of the allied despots who honoured us with 
their gracious presence at the conclusion of peace ; and a Jine roau 
horse belonging to the Right Honourable Charles Arbuthnot, 
Secretary to the Treasury, mounted by his coachman, headed the 
procession. 4 So that the actors and materials which were brought 
forward on this occasion, to lay the foundation for another Green 
Bag Plot, came directly from the Government offices and its 
agents. It is no fault of the contrivers of this scheme that it did 
not succeed. The object evidently was to take advantage of the 
public feeling, to draw the people into excesses. Fortunately, 
however, they had too much good sense to fall into a snare so 
prejudicial to their interests* 

We have mentioned this fact that the people may guard against 
all seductions to violence. The tools of corruption will always be 
at the bottom of every thing of this kind, for it is their interests 
alone that can be advanced by it. We are not singular in the 
opinion we entertain on this subject; it is that of every sincere and 
sensible reformer in the kingdom. In a letter written by Mr. 
Cleary, which has been just published, we see what was the opinion 
of the reformers in London on the conduct of the unfortunate 
Derby men. After stating that Major Cart w right had strong ob- 
jections to raising subscriptions for their assistance, and that the 
reformers did not wish to identify themselves with men guilty of 
riot, &c. he goes on to say : — " Had it not been for acts of this 
" kind, (alluding to the conduct of Brand reth,) the people would 
««, by this time have been united as one man in demanding their 
u rights, in a way the Boroughmongert would have found irresisti- 
€t ble. Instead of this what a situation are we brought to, by the 
"foolish, not to say wicked conduct of violent and imprudent 
** men. It makes me mad wheu I think of it; particularly after 
r * all the prudent counsel and constitutional knowledge which had 
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<« been rung in their ears almost daily. By them, and them only, 
«« have our live* and liberties been taken from the protection of 
« the iaWj and placed at the mercy of the most vile, wicked and 
*< abandoned men that ever cursed a country,, or that God per- 
«« mitted to plague mankind. I could almost hang them 
*« MYSELF/or playing the game of the tyrants so well, so convinced 
"Jam 1 of the irreparable mischief they have done.* 

The observations contained in this extract are full of truth and 
•rood sense, and express the opinions of every reflecting mind on 
?he unfortunate ebullitions of popular feeling, to which they 
allude. Had it not been for the premature and abortive attempts 
of some portion of the reformers in 1816—17, to accomplish by 
force what might have been done without any force at all, we 
should before this, have trampled the boroughmongers under our 
feet. The whole country was coming forward to demand in lan- 
guage of decisive and appalling energy the reform of the system. 
But when the zeal of the people broke into outrage, the timid 
became alarmed and deserted the ranks of the people ; and govern- 
ment was quietly suffered to pursue the infernal measures, they 
had previously planned, against the liberties of the country. 
After the suspension of Habeas Corpus, and its other accompani- 
ments had been enacted, the reformers were disunited and without 
any sort of concert or union ; all their plans were dislocated ; 
great numbers of the most 2ealous and active amongst them filled 
the country; and the political ieeling which had swelled to such a 
*pitch, suddenly subsided into little better than despair. 



* The reader will observe the «ords we have put in capitals in 
the above extract. We have thus marked them on account of a 
ludicrous joke, to say no worse of it, which was attempted to be 
played off' on Mr. Cleary during the Westminster election. These 
words were quoted without their accompanying qualifications ; fin 
italics,) .from which disingenuous mode of quotation, it might be 
inferred, that Mr. Cleary had some inclination to perform the office 
of executioner to poor Brandreth and his unfortunate companions. 
This curious way of proving a fact, reminds us of a story we have 
heard of some pert and paradoxical logician, who boldly undertook 
t6 establish atheism on scriptural authority. For which purpose he 
adopted that famous pa*s$ge, " the fool says in his heart there is 
no God;" omitting the former part of the expression, which he 
ought to have kept for hiiikself, ho only used the four last words, 
and ingeniously argued that the scriptures had declared " there is 
no God." 
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TpuSkreaflfA <** 4<*¥**< Mm».-~C<m*i*g 'tSpeeck to hi$ CeuMtitucnt*. 
^Chairing of Sir Franei$ Burdett^-PwHy qf Election 
} r iudic+tetL— 7 Caluw*y on ike worthy Boronet. — lorforim of 
: Afmspell's Canpeisetx* r .',;» . ' 

Just as ve were going to commence writing this article, we, 
somehow or other, for the first time, began to pass in review, in our 
ftwn mind, what we had already written in our preceding number?. 
What we foresaw, as to the success of our labours, has fully come 
to pass. Among the immense number of publications that have 
keen offered to the public, professing to have "die same objects in 
view, we believe, that there has not been one, which in so short a 
!*prac« of time, has obtained such a wide and extensive circulation. 
This, too, has been done without any effort whatever. Our little 
book has been left to find its May by its own merits alone, and these 
have been its only recommendation. Indeed such is the discrimi- 
nation of the Public now, that to make use of any of the artifices 
to which we aMude, would be both ridiculous and abortive. If a 
work contains any qualities of a sterling nature, they will be dis- 
covered, if not it will be neglected, as it ought. Our plan was a 
plain and honest one. We are not sensible of having deviated 
from that plan in the smallest degree. We have proceeded in a 
straight-forward course, neither turning to the right nor to the left. 
For a long time we had been inactive spectators cf the contest 
betwixt the oppressors and the oppressed. We yielded to none 
m our hatred of the present system ; at the same time, we were not 
blind to the errors of those who entertained a similar feeling. We 
have kept these two points steadily in our view. We have shown 
our detestation of the system, by exposing its abuses; we hare 
shown our attachment to the People, by exposing their errors. 
Can any one deny these things'? Have we spared Corruption or 
her agents? Have we shown any mawky tenderness for the 
errors of the People, or the blind guides who presumed to lead 
them 1 On all these points, we have expressed our opinions with 
the freedom and earnestness of men, who felt a sincere interest 
i4 the cause they were advocating, and who had not the slightest 
mbgivings as to the purity and uprightness of the motives by whicjh 
they wpre actuated. 

We have beeto induced to make these observations, because, to 
many, there does appear in our conduct some perplexity, incon- 
sistency, dr even something of a worse nature than these. Now, 
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to entertain any suspire** .as 4<r w, h stpntdlh the extreme. We 
will not here repeat biir cdtedkisrti, but "after* the full disclosure of 
our senritneritt >atfd ticw& in the first number, life both' provoking 
and surprising, that there should exist any doubt or mystery as to 
ou? conduct, rjoin^.taejfir'st we never intended tp go. along wit^" 
fcnjr partyj further, than, in our huntble judgment, it appeared to 
be in the right a/id conducive to the Public cause: We cared no 
more about the Burdettite^ or the HuiitHes^thaa we did about the 
Canaanites or the Jebusites. If Sir Francis Burdetthas found 
favour in our sight, it was because in our fair and honest judgment, 
wfe considered htel ea^Wed to the gratttude'ataid support of the 
Peopled We jilwajrs viewed the si% eh^rges thkt were brought 
'against kini with 4he 4anie eontempt* that we should the puling 
complaints of a love-sick maid or a jealous- wife/ When the 
Baronet ceases to be that for which alone we have admired him r he 
will cease to be an abject of our t |»raise or notion In our conduct 
ire are sensible of oUffexjng, froni pome, who. appeal to bavietbe. 
sap*e : object in view. , All we ask; i$ a patient beajiag to the end of 
our, pareer, and wh$n we arrive at it, which will not he yet, fof 
there ,$$1 remain many errors ta explode, and new opinions to* 
mculcate, we , believe,; ^e , shall . rank considerably higher; both ia 
^he hearts a^d heads qf, pyr Readers. : ,. , 

{f tfye^e have been, any inconsistency in. our opinions, tfce : incon* 
sistenc v ^as not been in u^, but.in the nature of the things, w* have 
treated There is, both in ivten and ififstftutions, such a str*nge> 
imxture of good and evil, that it is notea#y to separate tht one 
firom the other, aj$ giye to eachit,s due, There are £a mstitirtions 
so bad as not to possess some advantages; and there? are few jbdi-» 
vidua!** so ^epirayed,. as noUo have some, redeeming; eXqeikocies^ 
Perhaps, ia thE| country, wq have twa e*W5ptk)ii$,to ^observation. 
We shquld consider our governn^ent, an homogenous piece of 
absurdity and injustice u and Castlaresgfc andjQ*M*i*g unmixed 
samples of baseness and. infamy^ Excepting tl*e»e two solitary 
aases € $here is t hardly any ^hjng in ^he world which, to be stwatly 
ju*Un4 impartial i; is not necessary bo* Upraise and blame. 

We baye mentioned Canning and Castlereagh* * Some tew 
tb«*e two mien always met tfljgetherin our minds. They arte 
tjwin children, born of t£e saioe parent— Corruption, and have 
lived 2$4 flourished wder ih» same fo§terjjng care. Both these* , 
meD have been addressing seeches to fair wnttituento, an wbiuk 
it will be proper to drop a word or /two of observation. , They 
abound in many things that are extremely carious .and amusing^ 
l>ut we- oan only notice tfcose, parts, wtych appw to us the* 
mqst singular, and astonishing.. We shall abstain from all>abtese of 
these men, for their chara^ers are now so notorious ali over: the 
world, that it is iinpossiMp to say any thing bad respecting them, 
tjiat would have the Jeaat novelty, t^d QasUereagh will occupy 
but a very few words. We were struck with the delusive plausi- 
bility of his speech. He said to the Electors o| Down* that "the 
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.K*w such detiiiinents from sock **i man, appear tiaa greatest incon- 
gruity imaginable. We have always felt a; great a*ctaiob to osten- 
4atkws professions of honour, virtue,; and patriotiaBnf and really 
if We needed any thing iurther to malce us heartily, ski! of these 
things, it would be Castlereagh's speech at the county of Down. 
He has certainly made sad workwith the English language ; and 
jreal honest menw»t begreatfy at a less in what manner to express 
4heir meaning, to a^oid ^ing confounded with such a character. 
The only resource is to evince their "honest /motives? \qy their 
conduct, and then they need not be apprehensive of a comparison ; 
in professions they never can^ tain superiority / 

Mr. Canning is. a far mtira oempheated character than Lord 
Castlereagh. He is u fine, gay, iashy orator ; full of bold flights 
of fancy; swaggering and lofty expressions about military glory, 
."•the smoke of battle* ensigns, rallying paint&V" <&Cc; all these 
things, served up afyer dinner, to prosperous gentlemen when theif 
spirits are elevated with wine, naturally have an astonishing effect. 
Had it been possible that a thought could hare crossed the minds 
of these 300 Liverpool backbones about the national debt, paper 
currency^ the number «f paupers, "or the poor mechanic, who, ia 
spite o£;bis fifteen hours toil, is starving on his Juisenririe pittance, 
while >tbeir. poor heads were bewildered by the school-boy eio» 
quence of this, man ; such a thought, we say, nfcuit have, operated 

- like a jet at «o!d water cast upon ateam; the visiom that had 
been raised in their heated brains must have subsided in a mo* 
ment; and the tale told by the theatrical orator, who waa gesticu- 
lating before them, must have appeared " raHiof sound and mry; 

. signifying nothing." It has always appeared a surprising thing to 
us, -that Liverpool, winch we know abounds in many liberal and 
enlightened men, should be gulled and charmed by tint very fboHsk 
and shadowy speeches of Georgfe Canning. Did the orations of 
this gentleman breathe any thing like a love to mankind in genera^ 
or the happiness of his own country m particular, they might be 
tolerable; instead of which, they are foil of hottoamess, glitter, 
tinsel, aod Gothic notions, calculated only Uo warm the im&gimv 
tioas of* raw and beardless ensigns and- midshipmen, but which 
one woald hardly suppose could tackle the plain and sober tmdei*- 
statidings af English merchants: 

Mr. Canning commenced Ms oration to bis Liverpool friends by 
expressing has surprise that, " at the dose of a war ef such unex* 
stmpted iriiliancy there should arise a sect. of philosophers, who 
nspecfad wMthmg rottm in the British Consthttudn." It is truly 
said the eye sees aat itself. Mr. Canning is himself a praminent 
©art «f that rottntnets to which he alludes ; and we suppose it is 
trvtn thatjclrenmstaitee, he could not discover % existence. He 
aftefwasds went on to say, that " we had enough of popular repre- 
gentBtian fox .every purpose of jealous^ active, and corrective «m- 
troul over the mcts of tte mo*ardric*i power." WegO stitt further 
4fa4u Mr. Canning en this point, and not only admit, that the" acts 
of monarrihical power" are auflicientty oontrouled, but too much 
so — but, not by a popular rejpmentatio» r but by a representation 
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of the barougkmiongers, which has swallowed up both (he denitt- 
eratic and monarchical parts of the Constitution* 

" Gentlemen, (continued this famous adventurer) ihy object in 
political th% has always been (a place) rather to reconcile the natioh- 
ta the lot (a blessed lot truly, when he is a part of it) that has fallen 
to them, than to aggravate (he has been by far the greatest aggra- 
. ration) incurable imperfections. I have done so, because, thai 
there never was a government in which the yo6d qualities (such as 
his own, ne doubt) of human nature could be brought more bene- 
ficially (mischievously) into action ; in which there could be as 
much order (and disorder) and as much liberty (and slavery)— in 
which property, the conservative principle of society could, act with' 
a just, but not an overwhelming weight— in which industry shall 
be sure of it* reward, (industry of its reward !) talentst (what sort of 
talents) of their due ascendancy,, and virtue of the general esteem-. 
(contempt)." , 

The Kigfat Honourable Gentleman is a classical scholar and a 
critic, we have, however, ventured to correct what appeared to us, 
in a great measure, verbal inaccuracies, and into which, ne doubt, 
he had inadvertently fallen. It would be an easy matter to say ar 
great deal on " property being the conservative principle of so- 
ciety." The two most obvious principles on which society can be 
founded are, no doubt, either property or a majority of opinions 
amongst its members. Although we admit these two principles a* 
the ooviou&ly just principles on whxh society ought to be founded 
and maintained, we value them no further, neither do we thifaJc 
they ought to be regarded, than as they are conducive to the 
general good ; or, to repeat, in pur own humble verbiage, than as 
they have a tendency to confer the " greatest quantity of good on 
the greatest number of individuals." 

General Utility is the sole and ultimate object of society: 
and we shall never consider either sacred or valuable any 
natural or prescriptive claims .that may be opposed to it. When. 
we enter upon the great Question of Universal Suffrage (which w# 
shortly intend to do) it wiH be our fundamental principle ; and tor 
whatever conclusions it may lead, for we shall follow them fairly, 
we think there can be no objection to our premises. Tbis r how* 
ever, is leading us away from the Liverpool Representative. We 
were going to observe, that the English Government i&such an 
exquisite piece of injustice and absurdity, that it does not rest upon 
any principle either of property or persons* Its basis and pecu- 
liarity, and what ought to be its substance, is its Rsprasentatir* 
System— which depends, neither on the opinions of the individuate 
of the community, nor on any amount of property they .possess. 
As it exists, at present, there may be 60,000 individuals in one a 
place, who have not the most remote influence in the making of the* 
laws by which their lives and persons are endangered ; and. again, 
there may be a single individual in society with an income of 
£10,000. per annum, from real property, and on whom thai 
property does not confer any direct influence in the making of tha 
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laws by which the possession i>f it is secured to him/ JiW we 
would ask, whether in such a system, there does shine o»t, in any 
conspicuous manner, Mi*. Canning's **. conservative principle of 
society -prope*ty, ,> or what we should consider of more importance 
than that, the conservative principle' of persons ? Perhaps some 
<rf the 300 Gentlemen, who were so loud in praising the brilliant 
-paragraph we are commenting upon, will be so good as to answer 
this question; or, p% leasts they will inform us, on what principle 
the English Government is founded;. for we confess, that though 
we aire Occupied on this subject every day, either more *r less, we 
Aave not yet been able to ducover any principle whatever, miles* 
it be the Borough-moiigeriug ptindple of mi usurping Oligarchy. 
« ,We cannot devote more room to Mr. Canning. .It would be in* 
gratitude in him not to feel satisfied with a state of things whict* 
hae been so propitious to his fortunes. .He seems made for tha 
system, and the system made for him. They arc the counterpart 
representatives of each other. We are sorry to observe the. inha- 
bitants of Liverpool so deceived, but we still hope they will live 
to discover their error, and rescue their town from the disgrace, of 
tiaving Mr. Canning for its representative. 



.Chairing of Sir Francis Burdctt. — Purity of Election. 

Our intrepid, indefatigable, and consistent leader, has received 
the -closing honours from the Electors of Westminster,* which in- 
stall him in the representation of their noble city ; he is again 
sent forth, supported by their suffrages, to fight their battles — the 
battles of the people of England, to appal* corruption, and to con- 
found the enemies of his country. What a joyful thing it is, after 
the unfortunate differences which obscured the commencement of 
fixe late contest, that these clouds are dispersed, and there only 
remains amongst us, one zealous and unanimous feeling for the 
^advancement of the Public cause. We know not what to think 
of those xrien, for we cannot call them Refortners, Whose vile insi- 
nuations, whose envious clamours, would still perpetuate discord 
^rniong the friends of ttie People; who, by keeping alive unmean- 
ing divisions, would render us a prey and a triumph to the harpies 
or Corruption. Is this well done I Ought we, standing as we do 
in the front- of a powerful enemy— an enemy, still more crafty than, 
powerful, and who with diabolical leer is ready to take advantage 
of our errors, to prolong for a moment our wretched and paltry 
dissensions ? But "after the events of the Westminster Election, 
what is the use of any ope carping at the popularity of Sir Francis 
Burdett? At inost times it is weakness for a man to fashion his 
conduct to the varying breath of popularity, but in the present en- 
listened state of the public mind, there is something in the una- 
nimous appiahises of the People, which a wise man might cbvet, 
without the imputation of folly or vanity. Of this popularity, 
Sir Francis has a rail measure ; and to oppose it, a man might as 
/well hurl his cap against the whirlwind of a tempest* W* wisb 
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•every Reformer in die country, who may have befell misled on thfe 
subject; could have beard/ the wnanimous cheers of the immense 
multitude that graced hb triumph last Monday ; and we wish too, 
that those sounds, which made the welkin ring, could travel along 
the bosom o£ the deep, and hlast the man whose foul and malig- 
nant breath first attempted to sully the name of our glorious Chief, 
Oof that day Sir Francis still appeared the " Pride of Westmw- 
ster," as we arc sure he yet is, the " hapo" of every sincere and 
honest Reformer in England. 

Hitherto we hare not thought it necessary to reply to the impu- 
tations .that have been cast on the conduct and principles of the 
worthy Baronet ; for we always thought Iris character perfectly 
safe against any attacks that had been made upon it, and to have 
/defended it, would have been altogether superfluous, and could 
have only countenanced suspicions which we believe have never 
keen entertained, for a moment, by any honest and reflecting 
mind. To every tiling of this sort, and the piebald history of 
the author of diem, we considered it sufficient, to oppose the 
twenty years that the Baronet had been the steady and consistent 
defender of popular rights. The Baronet, however, has at length 
been charged with a crime of such a serious nature, and which, 
if true r would not only damn him for ever in the opinion of 
Reformers,, but would implicate the worthy jind independent 
Electors of Westminster. Now what does the reader ima- 
gine this charge to be ? Why, gentle soul, it is no less a crime 
than B&1BERY!! BRIBERY AT AUt. ELECTION IIU* 
Yes, it is said, the Baronet, the champion; of Purity of Electron, 
jthe man who affected such an indifference to be returned, a 
member of Parliament, has all along been bribing the EfcECTO£$ 
of Westminster ; and not in. any sneaking dirty manner by a 
found note or a bottle of wine, but by real, open, wholesale 
bribery, in which the Baronet was so resolute apd determmed, 
that he not only dissipated the greatest part of his immense for* 
tune,, but actually expended more money, than would purchase the 
representation of ^bj three wfour rotten borougks in the king- 
dom ! 1 ! When the reader's surprise at this marvellous story has 
somewhat abated, we will speak to hinu To suffer an accusation 
of such importance to pass unnoticed, would be trusting ratfrer too 
much, to the self-destructive nature of efcfravtagant absqrdity $ 
besides, we have been put in possession of hrfortnatiton, that gna* 
ties us \o give this calumny, for calumny it is* a complete and JUi* 
umphant refutation. 

To hegin with Jthe history of lias foul and infamous falsehood *-- 
£ report was circulated on the authority of a f>erson, whom, # 
might have been supposed, from-the situation he held, was ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, that Sir Francis Burdett advanced 
£5,1)00 towards defraying the expenses of his Election, and for 
the purpose of obtaining votes by BRIBERY* The Committee of 
Sir F. Burdett denied, this statement, a«dj published -an aceomtf 
of their receipts and expenses, the latter , not amounting tf| the 
whoJetoflgOt^ 
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It may be *aid, that so fer is only the statement of interested 
persons, and will not of itself be conclusive with the public; unteft* 
the author of the report is publicly called upon, and loudly and 
repeatedly challenged to substantiateiiia charge* We do then* 
call upon the person with whom this base and, infamous calumny 
originated, to name, the meiwber of the Committee, or any other, 
person, to whom the said money was paid. We caU upon him, 
if he can, for we challenge him to it, to substantiate one tingle 
act of bribery or terrorism oA the part of the friends of Sir F«- 
Burnett . Finally, we afiirin, that the author of this scandalous 
report is well known; he is am individual in the Banking-house 
of Jfh Coutts, find we pledge oursehies^ that w^leuhe comes fox* 
ward and proves what he has asserted, his name shall bis. given fa 
thepnbtic. 

- We think this will bring .the (point to an issue as to the .alleged 
Bribery resorted to, either by Sir F. Burdett or any of his( friends* 
It was necessary to go : tothe bottom of t his imputation, fer it 
intplicated 'both.* she honour of Sir Francis and that of his con* 
stituents. The principles of the Baronet are too sacred and 
steadfast to be eahamniated with impunity at aft times ; and it ia 
the peculiar pride of his friends, thai he has again beo» returned 
to. parliament, on the same high ground, on tie same pum> prhvi 
ciples of Election whidh had immortalized, on fortoejr occasions* 
tha Gity of Westminster. * 

From the commencement .of the Election the hireling scribes, 
especially the Courier and the Morning Pot*, haVe. been labour-* 
ing incessantly, to fasten on the .Committee* of Sir Francis, and 
event Sir Francis himself, the foul charge we have been exposing) 
Kext to the return of the Baronet, nothing galls the tools of Cor-* 
raption so much, as that he has been returned by the free and 
honest suffrages of the Electors ; they know that such a mode of 
Election is contrary to the system with whiobUhey are identified, 
and forms the most odious contrast to their filthy practices* Bycw 
and-bye we. shall see on whom the Charge of Bribery and un-» 
constitutional methods to obtain votes ought to rest Numberless 
instances of repeated attempts at Bribery can be proved on thd 
part of the canvassers of Sir Murray M akwell. Lists are now; 
preparing, of those whose probity have been tempted; and also 
hats of those who were influenced by the terror of. losing their 
livelihood to give their votes fbr the Court Candidate. We have* 
it in our power to lay before the Public innumerabte instances of 
both these niethods ; hurt our limits, at present, will not admit of 
uo mentioning more than two cases; tho first ease, where tho 
system^ terrorism <was; resorted tb, and the second, a direct, but 
abortive attempt at Bribery. 

We state then that a Mr. fanning pf the Adelphi ;,did declare 
fhat a Publican, who is a tenant of Mr* Pitta, could not have 
his license renewed, because that Mr. Pitt was~a- staunch and± 
active supporter of Sir F. Burdett. Wo further state, that a 
person of the name of Ward, haUnaker, # Clare-street, Clare- 
Market, had offered to him a sum of money provided he mould 
give his vote to the Government Canditate, and buthe rejected 
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the offer with disdain, and refused to sell hit eowsdence for a imse 
bribe, • . . , . >-> . 

Now here are are two definite eases on which; we are ready to 
meet our opponents, jaid in which cases, we hate set Eke them 
sheltered ourselves under general charges and cowardly in* 
smuations, but have boldly stated the name and place of abode 
of the 1 parties. What we have said, we think, will settle the ques- 
tion 3^ to the purity or. imparity of the late Contest, and In whom 
these two appellations ought to apply. We have -challenged oar 
enendo& to substantiate torn act of Bribery, or terrorism among 'the 

' friends of Sir F. Bnrdett, and on the other hand, we have pro Y 
duced two cases in wbkh they were concerned, and which we 
dare them to disprove. «■ . ,> 

So much pf our room has been taken np with vindicating themmty 
of the Election, at least on one side, that i we snail riot be able this 
week, to enter into the very able speech delivered by Sir F. ai the 
Crown and Anchor. In dor rext number, when we hope allroar 
Headers will have read and studied the whole, not partial 
extracts from it, we intend to render it an object of particular 
attention, ; It is fail of truth, wisdom, and rationality, * A new 
era is opening lor the Reformers ; and if the people will oniy listen 
to men who alone can advance their cause* they will ere long 
obtain possession of their dearest rights and privileges. We haft* 
too long by our differences played the game of our> tyranUU 
Honest men with the same pure motives, but differing on some 
minor points, have been as hurtful to each other as the most 
deadly enemies. Let then we say, these men unite ; Jet the different, 
classes *of reformers compromise Ae unessential points that keep 
them asunder ; and by one steady and nbanimons effort/ assail 
Corruption. All the productive classes of the Community are 
alike oppressed and ruined by the system; and all liberal minded 
men are .Vexed at its unparalleled injustice ; why then do they not 
unite for. the accomplishment of an object in which they are so 
deeply interested. - - What a shame. i ft :is, that. some score of 
rascals should, be suffered to tyrannize over a whole country,? 
that JO millions of enlightened, liberal, courageous in4tvidua]a 
shonld. submit to be plundered and insulted by a handful of ttn*- 

. creants : and from no other earthly reason but because, alrliough 
they are agreed, that nothing more execrable in natane can 
exist, yet are they not exactly agreed, as to the best possible thing 
that ought to be substituted in its place. > 

- In our next number we shall pursue these observations. We 
have a new plan to offer to the Reformers, and if they will only? 
pursue it, Corruption may he, banished from the land,, without' 
violence, plot, or combinations of any sorts. 

tf . B. Our Publisher having objected to the* tendency of our publication,, 
another publisher will be' obtained, of which due notice will be given. - 

Loudon: Printed andf published by R. Cttrlite, 18ft . fteet- . 
Street. To whom att orders and 1 communieatioiM* (post paid) are 
requested to be fonvaided. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damped Aristocracy prcTatt *■ CKvrcbux. . 

4^^ f LAN tfOtt THE CONDUCT OF KEtfORMEftS* 

tyfferknt €ltei& ofRkfoHner*.-*-TU Gorgon' t Phm ef €W- 
, / verbal Suffr age* -^Principle of Cpv^promis^-^tieformei's unit* 
ed—irrm simMe* C orruption appalled* 

Agreeably tp our promise, we will unfold thai plan which it 
appears to .us if jtfloptea, would obtain the object for which the 
Kefbnuers are contending, Npthingn^s yet been practically done 
tor the reform of a system* the absurd principle of which, is only 
e<jnaJle4 by the calamities it has entailed upon ijxe country. Public 
Qpiuioq has denounced this system, yet it continues to exist 
Whe^ihe interests of a very small minority of a community are 
secufcf only at the. e&pence of the majority, then are things in a 
most unnatural state, and t&e ultimate object fop which men have 
entered into sociegy, no longer obtained. Such a monstrous state 
of things c^n only exist from foUy prevailing on one side, and craft 
and wickedness on the other. The majority have \he power, as 
well as an interest, to overturn such a system, and it can only arise 
frctn superior skill and management pn the part of the minority, 
that they are successfully opposed and maintained h* subjection, 
This is exactly the state of tlwngs in England. . We are oppressed, 
insulted, and despised, by a most contemptible minority; and why? 
because this odious cabal is artful ^nd united in its object; while 
the great majority of the People are split into endless parties — quar- 
rellapg, bating, and cahnnnialing each other eternally, and by their 
frantic and ridiculous conduct, affording triumph and security to 
the campion eaemy. of all. 

Variou^^tomptshaye been; made to reform a system so absurd 
and unjust For a long time the People reposed in the delusive 
projessMM*«tf the Whigs, and looked on this body as sincerely 
Mtach^Wpopularr^ht» t only wanting an. opportunity to promote 
ihem. » ; It js ^n^cessary to state what is sufficiency notorious^ 
these; > e*aq;frUoEs wefre, not, fulfilled, and the People Were taught 
to depen^o^thewselyes alone. Public characters, of every deno* 
minaiion, whigs, Tories, ia* and oyU, without distinction,' were 
held t^ptot^ soorn and execration of the country. The plan, 
then, was to accomplish a Reform, by (ke aid of the t People alone, 
specially the. lower classes. , In 1S16, every thing appeared 
favoufa^lele an experiment of this kind. The People were before 
sufficiently incensed at being deprived of their rights ; and the 
unexampted sufferings they endured, goaded them to madness: 
They petitioned, assembled, and combmed, and with leaders and 
orgimyffatt/ a mitlien of *wfc might lyure been obtained, who by 
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force might have extjjft^l their rgrJUte, and punished their oppres- 
sors. Can we ever expect a more favourable moment for a similar 
attempt? Never: yet it failed; mid we are persuaded every 
similar efl&rt, however imposing in numbers, however mighty re 
physical Yheans^lAuA ftB. A standing army, a vigilant paHce, a 
devoted magtetmoy, isa unprincipled Executive, which hesitates at 
no measures however base and unholy, will always have. the power 
to frustrate sttdh undertakings. Besides, the taiddling classes of 
society ? though, of necessity, they liate the system, yet would they 
toatnrally view with sbnta pforlfbn'of alarm the succesfe of the labour* 
Ingeteses alone; and warid irhak at measures on the part of 
4Jovernmen\ which, under other circumstances, they would 
resolutely oppose. For our own parts, we should have rejoiced at 
the success of the People in 1816-17 even, tad they accomplished 
their object by force and mdfeMe; — yes* we should have rejoiced 
at it, because we have not the most distant apprehension, that tljere 
could 'possibly have arisen a 'state of things more unjust and 
oppressive, than thdt under which we now live. Such a mode 
however of accomplishing a change, is not that which we conceive 
to bVthfc most desirable. The great evfl of the present system is* 
In only donsultlrig the interest of one small portion of the com- 
uitThity'at the expanse of the Test Were this evil subdued by one 
'class of society only, it would* indeed be a change, and a change, 
su ; pposingit the only alternative, we should wish to see, but we 
doubt much whether by it the country at large would be benefitted. 
*Wc do not wish a Ifoform to be accomplished by the labouring 
classes ri6r the middling chesses singly, but by the joint efforts of 
the' pfib'ntJcYrVt classes of the community in which case, every 
interest would have its due weight and consideration; attd what- 
ever sacrifices circumstances had rendered necessary could he 
made by a Tegbil authority, whfch Wduld have a right to dispose of 
the whole property ana 1 power of the Country. 

Thus far we hope *we are rightly understood. What wchave 
yet' said, is only prelhninary to what we have "particularly in view". 
Ourlteaders will rememheV , tmr I Kmits t , ahd excuse any occasional 
abruptness of rapidity we may fall into. From the commencement 
of bur undertaking, we%ave been much more anxious about fehe 
matter, than the manner of communicating our ideas. On this 
occasion they must be stiH mow ihdtflgent, for we have a -great 
deal to say, and not much room to. say it in. / / 

To come to our subject at Once. We have alluded *to tie afctor* 
tiveness of Wliig Reform, arid Rfefbthl attempted by (he People 
themselves, it remains to say what lis 'our proposal. In the first 
place, we are for the People seconding every effort for the detec- 
tion and exposure of the dbttsks of Corruption ; and for seizing 
every advantage that has a tendency : tb reduce her enormous power 
and influence. Our reasons for tins we have stated in dur seventh 
number. But what we have u, mo8t at heurt, is to consolidate into 
one mass the different majtfetiafa that are hostile to 4he present 
system of government. Thf* cto otily be done by tne different 
sects (if \vc may be allowed'artiBgious tefin for -aprojAane purpose> 
of Reformers, coming to some 'sottf W understanding afnd comprW- 
nnse on certain unessential' -points' ! On ^wUHSi tfiey are disunited. 
We have always thought it rtttitet ftsurH AdfWnmttinijHol^Jttrtt-' 
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pulously nice as to what ongbt to b$ substituted in place of that 

which yet remains to be abolished. It is like quarrelling about 

the division of the spoil before it is conquered from the enemy* 

We believe there are not a do?en Reformers .in the, kingdom who 

are exactly agreed as to the extension of the elective franchise in 

respect to sex, age, intellect, and property; and then again, what 

difference of opinion as tp voting publicly ox by ballot, the duration 

of parliament, whether annual, triennial, or septennial This 

diversity of opinion is no argument against Reformers en masse, it 

is sufficient for their purpose that the present system is bad, and 

might be mended; out it is a, strong argument for diffidence and 

indulgence as to the differences that prevail amongst themselves^ ^' 

Now such heing the case, inen of all ranks and degree of intellect, ^ *% 

honestly differing on tl^s question, aqd there being hardly twa 

individuals to be tound exaeuy of the same opinion, in all pointy, 

ought any pne, or, every one, to start up and say " my plan is the; 

only right plan,, and I willneajp of iio other," Such 'a person we 

say is mad, and ought to be sent to the proper receptacle for people 

in his condition. Absurd as sueh conduct is in itself, it is stjtt 

more ridiculous when we consider the object for which we are 

contending. l*he poor bark of Reform is pulled in ten thousand 

different directions; every one bas a little chart pf his ow?i by* 

which he is determined to steer; and so resolute is he to keep to 

his. own point of the compass, that he will not look at the map of 

his neighbour though it inig^t save him from destruction. Such has 

been the lamentable cpnjwpt of par friends ; and we feel no surprise 

at their want of success, but we should Indeed have been surprised, 

if, amidst so mqch disagreement au$ obstinacy, they had, arrived a| 

the end ^ their journey. Every one Ifaafceen. for gging hjs.pwn 

way* and the consequence is, that we have gone no way at all ; and 

where we are, there we must remain, unless we cojnp Jo a better 

understanding. 

That we may not appear to talk a little too largely anji widely 
on this subject, we shall look ,at it a tyUe more in detail ; andjuoticq 
some of the more prevalent pninjons on Reform, and see if there 
be not a great deal to bp given and taken on all sides. 

Tp begin first with these delicate Reformers, who ape for begin* 
ning their operations by excluding placemen &e. from the House 
of Commons ; disfrancfyispg a. certain number of irotten boroughs, x 
extending the right of .voting io copyhold property, increasing the 
number at county, members, and other things of alike nature. 
Wi& *uch Reforaiers as Jthese we have noting at s4]L to do. They 
axe a sort of old fosfyoneA doptors whose repeiptsmigbt have done 
v#iy weU a century agpi hut wWpk "wp i#en s^iperseoVd by a mwfy 
better system of mpiicihe. Theft object is merely to pnnctwrq a 
wound, when noUnng tyut the caustic and knife ought io be applied, 
Betwpct this class of Reformers, and the advocates of the house- 
holder scheme, we dare say there are a great many i$ct$ and der 
gr^es, ^u,t we shall not enumerate them. The <e*te#siop of the 
e^^^fr^ncbis^io householders, paying a,6jirect te$ or qoati^ 
toAJfHj, form} a jjistinct class* of which the reader will take notice. 
M£#.tp the flftii^enoldfir plan comes fhai Qf Univ^sa^ Sw- ' . • 
w&tftfL * Awijg thp advocates 9f this meaf rnre, are included aji 
trndiib^ral-spir^ei l^wmqr* ; inen whoabbojf afl lines qf fla- 
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marcation and distinction ;— who are not for retailing out die elective , 
franchise to this or that person by piece-meal, but are for extending 
it in a generous wholesale way to every one. Unfortunately these 
good natured souls are very much divided among themselves. The 
chief points of difference arising as to the propriety of excluding 
from the elective franchise females, minors, paupers, soldiers, 
seamen, and mad people. These are the grand divisions, which 
are again subdivided into a great many classes. On the single 
point of age there are at least three or four different opinions ; 
namely thirty, twenty -five, twenty-one — and the' far famed Mr. 
Hunt considers eighteen years as the most eligible period at 
which a person should enter upon his elective franchise. These 
plans however of Universal Suffrage, which are incumbered with 
exceptions ss to age &c, are not worthy of the name ; they are at 
best but approximations. The only simple and consistent scheme 
being that which includes the whole biped Irace, without distinction 
of age, sex, rank, or condition. This is alone Universal Suf- 
frage all the rest are founded on expediency — a word, about 
which we shall shortly have occasion to speak. 

Having enumerated the different casts of Reformers, and their 
fundamental principles, our readers will excuse us, if we trouble 
them with a little plan of our own, which of course is a great 
favourite with us, and which we hope among the cTowd of schemes 
that are soliciting their attention, they will be so kind as not to pass 
over altogether without notice. We are moreover induced to do 
this, because, it has been suspected by many that we are a little 
too niggardly as to the extent we wish to carry the elective suffrage. 
No such thing however is the case ; it is a tale invented by 1 our 
enemies, whom we will very soon confound. The reason we? have 
so long delayed expressing our opinion on this point, has been 
pure bask/ulnes* ; for really, knowing the extravagant nature of 
our claims, we have all along been ashamed to mention them. To 
relieve our readers then from suspense, wc will immediately inform 
them what are our notions on tins subject. 

We are then for admitting the whole human race to the elective 
franchise excepting, sucklings and mad people ; these two descrip- 
tion of beings excepted, we cannot, in fairness, justice, and con- 
sistency consent to exclude any one person, more than another, 
from his share in the making of laws to which he is accountable. 
Our principle is that^Every individual who in his conduct, is 
accountable -to the laws, ought to have a voice, either by himself 
or representative^ in the making of them. On this ground we exclude 
infants and insane people, because of their unaccountability, and 
a&hit females, minors, paupers, soldiers, &c. This we humbly 
submit, is the only just abstract principle according to which the 
elective suffrage ought to be extended ; and all other principles we 
imagine to be, mere expedients, which may be any" thing at all their 
authors choose to make thenl. " 

Although this is our plan, over wfyi^h we have a long time brooded 
-with fond dejight, yet are we of such generous and accommodating 
dispositions, sb sincerely bent on accomplishing a Reform almost 
of any sort in preference to the present unjust arid absurd svitem, 
4hat we do not know how much we might not be inclined ta'givfe up 
for the sake of encouragement and examples to others. Periaps 
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we- might, witli true Turkish hard heartedness, be ready to abandon 
the whole /enttottae gender as being in themselves nothing ; the class 
of paupers as disgraceful ; soldiers as the instruments of tyranny ; 
minors as being too much addicted to cook fighting and the writing 
of love letters to be fit for legislators, and possibly some other points. 
Further-however we will not so at the present. Before we sur- 
render aay thing more, we shall inquire among our friends (mean* 
irtg the moderate Reformers who differ from us in opinion) what 
they spe disposed to give in exchange; and if we find them as 
bountifel-ahd condescending as ourselves, we may be induced to 
part with- some other trifle of no great consequence.. However, 
as we feel ourselves identified with the poor and unrepresented 
throughout the kingdom, we pledge ourselves to whatever conclu- 
sion we come, whatever compromises it may be necessary to make; 
neither their rights nor interests shall be sacrificed. „ 

Having now given our plan of Reform, and every other plan 
with . which we are acquainted, we wish to make a few serious 
reflections, and to which we request the reader to be particularly 
attentive. •■* 

Our first observation is, that such is the diversity of plans for 
the accomplishment of the same object, many of which are opposite 
and contradictory in their nature, that it is at least evident they 
cannot all be adopted. Such being the case, we ask whose plan, 
in preference to the rest, ought to be selected for the adoption of 
the nation I Every Reformer, doubtless in his own mind, con- 
sidering his own scheme the only just, practicable and expedient ' 
one will say, that it alone ought to be resorted to. We say no 
such thing. We say that they ought all to be rejected. Certainly 
one man has as much right to his opinion as another ; and he may , 
as reasonably adhere to any little scheme he may have formed as 
his neighbour. But what is to be done in such a dilema ? Are 
we tamely to suffer a conceited blockhead to get up amonst us and 
tell the people that those who differ from him are " knaves and 
imposters. Listen not to them. I alone am in the right, I alone 
am infallible." Good God ! are such insults to be borne ! Ought 
a fellow creature thus to lord it oven us? Ought a thousand indi- 
viduals, who, perhaps (with all submission) may be as much in their 
senses as he is, to prostrate themselves before him and say " we 
are all wrong, you alone are right," No ; — God forbid, we should 
submit to such intellectual slavery as this. We hate aH sorts of 
tyranny and despotism, and none more so, than that which is 
exercised over the mind. We do not wish our opinions to be adopted, 
nor yet to bow implicitly to the opinions of others. AH we wish to 
recommend is, that when a number of honest, well intentioned men 
differ, as to the best means of obtaining the same object, that each 
surrender apart of his peculiar idea, and receive a similar sacrifice 
from bis neighbour. We wish the whole body of Reformers to do so. 
We wish Ate Ultra Reformers, the Universal suffrage men, to which 
we belong, to make some advances to the moderate Reformers; 
awl on the other hand we shall expect the latter to come down and 
meet us with some sacrifices on their part. We do not say at 
what point this junction ought to be formed,— how much oughj; to 
be yielded by the advocates of Universal Suffrage, that must be 
the subject of another number: all we wish to prove at this time 
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is, the necessity of having recourse to saw* principle of eo*K 
promise and arbitration. Ajnd we do appeal jfaothe candour, of 
our Readers, to the honest judgment of our countrymen ; to every 

Serson who has a graip of mardy sense within him, who is not 
runk with self conceit, who is not bigoted to some little paltry 
Scheme of his own contriving;— who does not imagine that he alone 
possesses all the wisdom and virtue in the world ; who is sincere in: 
his professions, and who does not wish eternally to babble about 
a subject he never hopes to see realised— to all such we do appeal ; 
and we implore them to consider whether divided as the Reformers 
now are, with so many in^ereat* to eoncUiate, with so many opinions 
to reconcile, they ever can obtain the object for which they contend, 
unless they first come to soma preliminary agreement among them- 
selves. 

We know well what objections we shall have to encounter. It 
will be said, we wish to sacrifice the inalienable right* of the 
People at the altar of expediency. We say no such thing, we 
will not yield a jot of their rights. But again, supposing these 
rights (which it is impossible they can) be opposed to the interests 
of the people, we should say : — away with them, wo care nothing 
about them ; it is their interests and their happiness, and the fruits 
of their industry, about which we are alone concerned. We wish 
to rescue them from the iron grasp of a plundering oligarchy, a 
-remorseless and unprincipled system, which, under " fair forms and 
outward seemings, contains more craft, wickedness, and hypo-> 
cracy, than was ever enclosed in the blackest, and most barefaced 
despotism that afflicted mankind- We wish to save them from the 
ruins of an hollow decayed fabric— founded neither on utility nor 
principle, that they may transmit to their posterity some real and 
substantial inheritance. Ought we with such calamities to avoid, 
with such a dreadful evU to subdue, to be very scrupulous as to 
the means we pursue, or very nice, as to what we substitute in the 
place of such a diabolical system. Most assuredly not Let ns 
hat e any system in preference to such an abominable system as 
tin's. But how absurd it is, for men to go about preaching to the 
people, that unless they can obtain some abstract and airy thing of 
their invention, they ought not to value anything that may be, extort* 
ed from their oppressors. Would such menhjav* the people to be 
like spoiled children, because they cannot have, exactly toe thing 
they ask, not to be satisfied with any thing else ? Would they 
have them to be like the dog in the fable, which by grasping at too 
much lost every tking 1 Would they have the people to remain 
murmuring to the end of their days, in a state of entire political 
destitution, because they cannot obtain the whole that belongs to 
them ? Surely it is better for a person to have a moderate property 
then to remain in a state of entire beggary. We do net wish the 
people to be content with part of their rights, but we wish them 
to receive a portion if there be no other alteraatwe, to enable them 
to contend with advantage for the remainder. Besides our rulers 
being such reckless and desperate spendthrifts* had we not better 
be drawing some instalment than remain until every thing is con* 
sumed and dessipatcd 1 But we are weary of answeringsach follies 
ft will be said that we are going to abandon ail the principles ftwf 
which the people have been contending, and we. are mew men of 
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expediency. —Good ; we are men of expedient we wish to niaka 
use of means to accomplish an end; and what are they who 
ttocme its ? Is there a single plan among: the radical Reformers* 
which is not founded on the sane principle 1 Why da they exclude 
females and the msatee! becaite it k expedient Why do they 
exclude minors? There is no natural ream* or limit, that 
twenty-one years should be adopted in preference to eighteen or 
tea, as a period when a person ought to enter, on his elective 
franchise. No?; but at the age of 21 a perten has usually attained 
to goo© maturity of judgment, and according to law acquired ©er+ 
lain capabilities in society i; therefore it is most cttwmtent* nay» 
1 say die moet expedient age, and the plan founded upon it n a aian 
of expediency • Bat indeed, what pursuit do men 'era* engage in 
without first considering what wiH be the oiest conducive or, which 
is the same thing, the most expedient for the end In view. Society 
itself is a mere expedient to promote human happinc6». Forma oT 
government, of the wisest stricture, are mere expedtinttia attain 
the same great object barely the people may bo suffered ta 
exercise a little of that common serise, which is neeesfcary in the 
tttdst ordinary affairs of life, to reform such a xonqptecatad evM as 
the Etiglfsh govwnment Sudh observations as these, we know; 
tfill appear staange and mysterious to men, -Svho, instead of con* 
suiting better autheritfee, Tiave confined their attention to musty 
rolls and parchment ;— Who, instead of studying fhelnunan mind 
and the order of nature, have been bewildering themselves in tho 
crude 'notions of a barbarous age, and with superstitious, reverence, 
littVe been footing up to a period of darkness and error, as the 
oracle of their faith, and the rule of their conduct. We tell the 
people to beware of such men : they are blind guides, they 1 cannot 
save themselves, and we are sure they cannot save/ the Country; 
Ourlimtta will not admit our proceeding further this week. We 
wfli now mention those points which we think iiave teen success- 
fully established :— First, the delusiveness of WJrig Reform ;— the 
abortiveness of an attempt made by the People under the most 
favourable circumstances; and the probable unsnccessfulness of any 
similar attempt r — we have afterwards noticed the different plans of 
Reform, and the little likelihood, and, indeed, the unreasonable-^ 
ness of expecting, amid so much diversity., one plan being adopted ' 
to die exclusion of all Hie rest :-+hence, we inferred, the necessity 
of some principle ofoompromise, for the sake of attaining the 
eommon object ;— and we also shofred the futility of some objec- 
tions that might be raised to such a mode of procedure. Having 
stated what we have done this week, we will state what we intend 
to do in future. We shall pursue this subject regularly in our 
future numbers for some time to come, leaving a page or two to 
expose scane flagrant public abuse or notable calumny against the* 
People, with which we happen to become acquainted. In our 
mart, we shall point out where the chief strength of Corruption 
lies, arid how easy it will be to reduce he*r to submission, provided, 
toe tan bring about some sort of union betwrit the middling and 
lower classes, the moderate (and for the sake of a brief distinction) 
the immoderate Reformers. Our -Readers will, we trust, indulge 
Us with a patient hearing until we hare developed the whole of our 
plan ; and nottake any unseasonable alarm, afcocoasionally hearing 
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truths to which they hare Hot hitherto been accustomed. We 
assure them we have only two objects in view,— the improvement 
of the condition of the labouring classes, which -we know to he 
deplorable, chiefly, from the lowness of wages, and the reform of 
an execrable system of Government, which appears to us an 
immingled source of evil and injustice to all classes of the com- 
munity; for the speedy accomplishment of these two objects 
we are ready to give any price or to make any sacrifice. We are 
anxious not to spend the remainder of our days the insulted vic- 
tims of a rascally and plundering oligarchy, and we are still 
more anxious, that the same baneful inheritance should not be 
transmitted to our children— a damning evidence of the cowardice 
and foHy of their parents. To avoid this greatest of all calamities, 
his our sincere and honest conviction, that there remains no 
oilier resource than an union among the different classes of 
Reformers :— to accomplish this object we shall labour incessantly ; 
and if our Readers will only lead their assistance^ each inhis 
sphere, we engage, that we shall shortly accumulate aueh an over-r 
whelming farce against the Corruptionists, as will make them 
staler and stare confoundedly; and they will perceive in the 
termination of our follies, a prelude to that punishment which their 
crimes and obstinacy has justly merited. We shall conclude with 
the maxim of Sir Francis Burdett* whom, by the bye, we have 
been accused of praising rather too much, that it is the maxim of 
tyrants " to divide and conquer," of freemen, " to unite and defeat." 

Manchester.— Our publication being very widely circulated 
in this place, we shall make one remark ou the differences that 
prevail there. We hope the mechanics will obtain the advance in 
the price of labour for which they are contending, because we know 
that throughout the counties of Lancaster, York, and Nottingham 
the wages of manufacturing industry are not only much less 
than formerly, but they do not in spite of the lengthened toil of the 
poor artizan afford the means for a comfortable subsistence. 
We are aware that the high price of labour, as well as taxes, has 
a tendency to enhance the price of the manufactared article, hut 
until the middling classes come forward and second the efforts of 
the People for Reform, and a reduction in the Public expenditure, 
we shall not listen to their complaints of the tendency of com- 
bination, to injure the Foreign Trade of the country. We had 
much rather pay a small enhancement in price towards the comfort* 
able support of the artisan and labourer, than towards theunmerked 
incomes of Lord Arden, Mrs. Hunn, &c. Both operate in the 
same way on the consumer, and we leave it to the humane and liberal 
mmded which is die most to be regretted. 

We have to apprise our Manchester friends, that the venal scribe, 
the Courier, to serve his employers, has daily recourse to the 
basest lying and sophistry, to prove that they have already been 
guilty of violence and a breach of peace ; from fins circumstance, 
without our explanation, they will see the advantage of abstaining 
from such thmgs. We are glad to hear of the propriety of their 
conduct, and we shall be still more glad to hear of their success. 
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THE/PRICE OfcLABOUJl. 

'Jtgkifrant atuie of the ttotton spinners.— ^Principles which regulate 
t/ie Price of JUtbour and, every other Commodity— -Exorbitant 
Upte*. afonle endanger the Foreign' Trade.* —Combination* 
amongst Wdtkmn,— Adam Smith on ihe Lower Classes. . 

.j j " 

Having; ift our last number shewn the neces&ity of aft union among 
die different clause* of Jrleformers* we bad intended tins week to 
£u*ye demonstrated, fe^w easy it would J>e to overcome the plim- 
4erers of our property aftd the enejuies of pur happitfess,; supposing 
£whan.ifj»&» to have take* place, GircumsUaces, however, Wc 
occu/red, at Manchester, which induced .$& io4efer otu* intention 
AilJ another wetek, that we might ha*e an opportunity of expressing 
at at seasonable moment our opinion, more m detail than we hava 
yet done, on the differences that prevail there, It is stated that 
Jhere are in Manchester twelve thousand CoUoorspinners &nd>Ryers, 
who, in consequence of some injustice on the part of (heir employers, 
have refuged Jto follow their business; that these' njea #re united 
t^g^b^r, and ha^e conducted. t}*emselves with the greatest pro- 
priety and order ; and, moreover* they have had the goodsinse 
publicly to disavow" an infamous placard; which liad, m$ dotibt, 
.been posted ty their ei*emie_s to exdite<them to violence and outmge- 
Suob being &he propriety, of theii behaviour and their inAii*bers t it 
?s #w?tainty w/>rih wbUe : to inquhro, how far the conduct of sueh a 
jrespfcctahle body of n^n niay^ right or wtong. Besides, .we dp 
expect that t^i^ur^ng^cW^^ throughout the kingdom, <wi|l be 
^i^eavpuriug to re^ayer thos^ ( uec0s^ary comforts wbteh were 
wrested from^tbejmiur^^ it is 

Iherefore proper to equine, o« >fchat ground their conduct may 
be justified. VVe are "moreover induced to enter on' this question, , 
because we have seen with indignation the ignorant abuse that has 
been daily poured forth on the Spinners at Manchester, frota- the 
Courier and the Times newspapers- The corrupt motives oh Which 
these journals are conducted, are exactly the same; neither of 
which in the judgment it forms on public questions, is actuated by 
the least regard to justice or utility : one earns the wages Of intel- 
hctual prostitution by unci iguised servility and meanness, arid 'the 
other, is in the exclusive pursuit of the same base object *hy hypo- 
critical professions of honour, independence, Mid impartiality. 

It will be proper before we speak particularly ©n the- (Manh 
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Chester question, to explain briefly, &n<f clearly, the principles 
which regulate the \frice ef labour ; by this means many of our 
Readers will have seme idea of that very important branch of po- 
litical economy, in which they axejiirecjiy. interested* 

It seems reasonable Jhat the price o/ labour,, or which is the 
same thing, the wages of the lower classes should be regulated hy 
the price jof the necessaries of life. When the price of provisions 
advance, then ought wages to r advance, and the contrary. Men 
however in society do not regulate their conduct by abstract prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity, but by their interests and their 4 
necessities. When a master engages a servant, tje, does it at the 
fewest possible charge, without concerning himself whether the 
wages he allows, are equal to the purchase of a comfortable subsis- 
tence. Although there can be no doubt that the price of labour 
depends solely on .the competition among servants for employment, 
yet it must be admitted, that the price of provisions, inasmuch as 
it effects the subsistence of the labouring classes, and of course 
tbe population of a country, does indirectly operate on the price, 
of labour. But even on this supposition, 4fce price of provisions 
vonly operating indirectly ;pn the price of labour, by influencing 
the proportion betwixt the supply tbe demand, the question 
is after all reduced to this simple and ultimate principle, namely, 
,-that the price of labour, like* that of every other commodity; de- 
fends solely on the demand for it. Our Readers, therefore, will 
•perceive that the wages of laoour will always depend on the 
number of individuals wanting employment, and the demand for 
them. When the supply of labourers is greater than the demand, 
<then, owing to the competition among servants for a master, will 
the price of labour decline ; on the' other hand, whe^n the supply 
Jof labourers is less than the demand, then, owing to the compete 
tioa among masters for a servant, ' will the price of labour -advance. 
t Having ascertained the principle which reghlates wages, we 
,wiU inquire what are the circumstances which influence the prices 
.of manufactured articles, and in general every other commodity. 
?Dt. Smith in his Wealth of Na&ms says, that the price of every 
•commodity is made up of one 6* more of these tfcrefc component 
parts, namely, rent, labour, or profit. ' -For sake of greater sim- 
•plicity, we shall say, that the price of every arfeele is made up of 
'one or more of these four elements, namely, the price of the i*aw 
.Material, Jthe Wages tftf labour, taxes, e* the profit of the merchant. . 
\For instance, <t\ie purchaser of a piecfc of cotton, has to *pay the 
.first cost of tmvraw material fa America 'the duty on its import*- 
{Jtob into this cbuntry, the value of the ldbotfr that has been ex- 
pended in its manufacture, atKHtaaHy the profit : of the\mercliattt 
*or deader. Now it 1 must be evident; that fc variatiotf in any of these 
items, will cause a wrrespondrng variation m the ultimate ^prtee of 
the cotton piece. It must also be evideht, that fee purchaser of 
eetton bein£ only affected by the ultimate price; it is a matter of 
indifference to him, supposing a chatoge rn Ae ! ^W6c necessary, 
cm. uftrich oi these items'the alterhtion is made. > Vefy%eil/sorar 
our way is clear. We-wffl iloiHtfpposte'tot ithe sfttafeidn of ffifc 
^odAfry: is wch> that, taonfftoBic lowttbss ^f tiies,itmV cHeapies* 
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of labour, and other favourable circumstances, a neighbouring 
nation is likely to underset us at the foreign market; apt! unless, 
our merchants ,oan offer our, .manufactures at a lower rate, they, 
cannot successfully compete with t^e foreigner ajbroad. Such being, 
the case, it is desirable to know, what, according to strict justice 
and humanity, ought to be done. Doubtless we ous&t to inquire, 
.'which of the elemei4s^hat have swelled the price of our commodity; 
to an incouVenie^t amount* can be reduced with the least injury to 
any class of the community. We ought first to inquire if the Public, 
Expenditure might not. be so managed,. as Jo allow an- abatement of 
duty on the raw material,* The next item that would require* con- 
sideration, w.onjd be the profits of the merchant. Are t|iey so 
enormous^ that he is enabled to live in tbe^ greatest luxury an A. 
e^travagauce-7-aud m.ight not he submit te^. a reduction, of these,' 
without detriment to his real comforts and enjoyments ? The last , 
item that ought to be scrutinized, is Jnc price, of labour. Under;. 
tj*e most favourable circumstances^,^ is not likely the income of. 
the^ artjzan and labourer, would ar$|re at such a pitch, as to admit 
Kjs indulging in superfluities and luxuries; therefore, to reduce his 
income is geuerally to abri^gfr ^hat is barely necessary to his 
xjoinfortable support, , ,. f 

We thint we <hayef no^ stated both the principle ^and case, 
fair\y, and we appeal ^. those who have any knowledge on 
tho^e. subjects, wjietfier our conduct does npt fprm a contrast, 
wi^ ^e ignorant a^d unprincipled clamour of die daily papers.. 
Our next objecf is to apply these principles to the difference 
that subsets, betwixt thp. cotton spinners and their employers. 
And first, js fhe Puhljp. money so, economically expended, that 
tjhere is no f qom fpr reducing its amount, without national incon- 
venience?., ^c^ndly, -are tjhe promts of the merchant so sma^I,, 
that they witj ; njot admit of reductiop?, Thirdly, is out foreign 
trade iqsncVastate? t^atpur commodities will not bear the smallest, 
enhancement in price? -.Ifpw wpsay, that unless each and every 
one of tbe#e qu>s|ipns can be answered in the affirmative , tie cotton ; 
spinners at Manchester have a just and well founded, claim for m\ 
advancement jin the price of their labour; and thia claim they* 
have^a r^gta to majce, no$ merely because their present incomes, 
are inuch,!* 8 * th;an formerly, but because- their incomes .are so 
small, tha| tjjey axe . now livfcig under positive privation and dis^ 
cpm^ort For we hold it to be a just, principle, that when taxes 
are unnecessarily heavy, the profits of masters exorbitant, and at, 
the same time the price of labour too low for the comfortable 
support^, the |ieople,yt,^t r Ahe former ought to he reduced, to 
mal^ w^y for the aavancement of the^ that 

equilibrium of comfort a^d enjoyment, which, is the true object of 
aocwty ; tadi&ise.pqnaUy through all classes of jtjb* coinmun^ty.' 
[ In.eyer^y. dispute ^vh^ch arises betwixt workmen .and then; ;e>n: , 

I ■ ■ I J l l.f l ll L II W I * |, I . ■ , ' > » t MIH . J ■■ M ill ■ i J I I . * | V ' J I »■ t ^ l M ■ 

• Tbe.effect .wooi^ be Ibe saa^isiippasib^ titte* t»Jktii ctfroyrotben article 
^ ititeni^ ww^m^wn. ?%fctl|eiw»i»MrfprWf fit kto ** "W5h| tfcen be re? 
daeccLandlthe rml jiriee re<ttfct. tbe- mmf % aa . » to leave tfte . labourer tte 
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payers, the interests of*fhe fdrmer are txnfeidered' as-Ytotlrin^/ 
when balanced igainst the latter. Should the poor-emaciated tmV 
ohanic seek to widen the circle of Ms enjoyment* by & small addition 
to his income, tbe whole tribe of hypocritical knaves, who hhvtt 
sold tfoeir consciences to wealth and power, are ready to proc&im. 
tbe evils of combination and the ram of oar commerce. When 
the great capitalists unite to obtain exorbitant profits* or seme 
swinging impost is laid upon the industry of the country, tliddgh 
they tend directly to tbe injury of our trade, the sftnie venal slaved 
are as Wind as moles and ad silent a* the grave. Every one know* 
thaHt is not the price of labour which endangers our commercial 
superiority, but a revenue of sixty miMfons : levied o# the- produce 
and industry 1 of tbe people. ' Instead of the trading elates coming ' 
forward to -second the effcr\s of the People to obtain 'w reduction 
of this Enormous evil, they ranged t&emselves on- the side 4 of our 
oppressors, and becaine the willirig arid infatuated fefetrtiments of 
our tyrants; Witb the cowardice and hard-hgartedn&ss bfignbble* 
mmds, they joined the^g&werftll ti> oppress. the weak^endeavouTmg 
to extricate the coimtry from its embarrassments, and supporting 
boundless w^stesmd extravagance of our inters, by abridgitig the 
miserable pittance of the unfriended labourer and mechanic. ' The 
gentiemeti-manufacfurers of Mancbester, who are 'ndwso sore art 
the conduct of the Spinners', are deeply iftfedted with this baseness 
andfoHy. Pompous, ignorant, arta slavish, theyTiave juslsensV 
enough tbte'j/uued'by^ltit foolishness of Canning, without ability 
to perceive 1 its emptiness ; — bontinuallypratih^ about laws of whicn' 
they know 'nothing beytfttd? * mere case 6t bastardy or. bUl of ex-' 
change^— possessing all the vicc& of power without any Wits £race- 
alid accomplishment ;— * gorged with imaginary Wealth wrutig ffom 
the midnight toil of orpnan* chiMrenV every generous and noble 7 
feeling is 'frittered away In the anxious' pursuit of theif* ffl-gotjten 
gains ; find they are as ignorant of tfieir own real afcd permanent 
interests, as of the ibterestS ot /; the' community. ■• This- we 
JbteKeVe to : W a correct desertion ri 6f i'eiass of fttfjvidttals' that 
cromjfneer in Manchester^ 7 afedv irideedy a 'similar ftittoYent jwritm iff- 
tbe plsigue &mi disjgrace of every manufdcturingtowB in 'tbe •king'-' 
dom.' - Such men in the exercise of the ^Mtfle* brief dtfth^^*wfth) 
. wbicV they are Invested, are continually wteafcmg : tnefar malice^ 
andpfcltry enmities bnppdr insulated individuals, who bappen tt> 
Havp incurred their resentment ; Aid on 'every- puMit? question, they . 
are suretd be on theskfe df ,; power and oppression, nevfer 6n that ; 
of "justice, humanity, and liberality. : y fi : -"> ; *-", ' r ' " 

'^e shall always co^derita^um^mfrfefe^beof jmec^htfectof 
the fepinners* or tuiyothef working, tlass, sfmjteriy.situated, tltet 1 
their wages arefcot adequate to their tform%rtaible'snp^drt; awHo 
every objection that maty Me urged as to the tendency of l tbe Wgh- 
price of labour to injure our commerce; we t sbffittaWswer, u tbe ex- 
pendi t u re of Pnblie money is nnneccssarily g r eat, reduce the tax e » 
•tod-thenf mercbantfelewiHfdil to a marketable prtc^A lIBtaOniv 
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tfteflt -sltofilS be- supported ill ife exfrWagknce and waste,* or tin* 
industrious mechanics arid labourers of England, be kept in a state 
of«rimertted privation and misery? ' "' ' ' 

We have not said any thing yet as to the poR -y of Combinations 
fo# obtaining an advance of wages. At'besY w6 consider them as 
rather an hazardous experiment for journeymen, for they fre- 
quently give rise f o- &t substitution of 'machinery, the taking of 
apprentices^ and 6ther contrivances, which enable their masters to 
dispense with tfeeftr serrie«s altogether. Our opinion is, that when 
trade is ' ^risk and circumstances are favourable^ owing id the 
demand fyt hands, and the competition that will consequently arise 
among miisfcejrs, wages will necessarily advance. Masters undoubt- 
edly will delay any advance in price as long as possible ; and it is 
probable that a sudden comhihation. may cause a rise of wages 
sooner than it would otherwise take place. In the case of Man- 
cheateti the fact of 12,0<H> indirictaafg striking for an advance, not 
only fhrove that such a thing was ^necessary, but that trade was in 
such a ftoftrishihg state that it would admit an increase in the price 
c# labour; The manufacturers cannot' complain that any tin fair 
..advantage has been taken of the times, they must admit that it IS 
at worst but a just and equitable retaliation, tor God knows they 
took their opportunity, to screw down the poor mechanic to the 
lowest pitch of degradation and misery. 

As to the right of journeymen to combine, we think in reason 
and equity they have as much right to unite to raise the price of 
labour, as their employers have to resort to similar means to lower 
' it. The labour of a poor man is, his property, which he may 
rarry to any market he chooses: and for any thing we can see to 
the contrary, he might be permitted, in conjunction with others, 
who hare a similar article to dispose of, to fix that price upon it he 
thinks it is worth. Such things are done in respect of other com- 
modities, why not in-labour ? Nothing can be more unjust and 
. ridiculous than our laws respecting combinations. In a newspaper 
to-day, we see that two poor fellows at Birmingham, have been, 
sentenced to two months hard labour in a House of Correction - r 
merely, because they had taken measures to obtain an advance in 
wages ; and, we believe, it is still in the power of a magistrate to 
cut off a man's ear and proclaim him infamous for a similar offence. 
What absurdity and injustice in our laws I We suppose the s<V 
famous enactments were made, before our sapient legislators had 
made the notable discovery, that a servant and his master are 
exactly the same species of animal \ 

Having shewn considerable interest in the Manchester question, 
before we conclude, we will state the motives by which we have 
been actuated; — first, we think, that in a moment of general em- 
barrassment arid distress,, the price of labour fell much too low; — 
second, that there* is* such an alteration in the internal state of the* 
coutttryi as will admit of a considerable advance in the wages of the 
Ial!>ouring classes :— third, it appears to us, there is not that relative 
importance attached to the comforts and enjoyments of the labour- 
ing classes that ought to be ; — fourth,, we think any great improv-j- 
- merit- in*tfw ^tate of society, is only to Wl effected by bringing 
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nearer together the two e^tremesT-fey exalting the JoweJv an4 
depressing the higher closes of thoj community, ' ( 

To clothe bur opinions with spme authority, we sjiall inakg, 
an extract from the enlightened and benevolent author^ of the 
Wealth of Nations, ;, and we beseech all those wjio think that Xb& k 
diet of the poor is never cpursja enough, their apparel never ; ragged. 
<jqangh > their ignorance. riey or ;great enough and thejr pergonal 
$berty never snfficientlv abridged, to re«4 ft wftfr attention^. This ; 
great writer is answering the question, whether an improveiaent in, 
ijie, condition of the lower .classes be an adyan'tageto the wnoje? 
community?.. " The answer" says he ** is abundantly plain; fpr,\ 
servants, labourers, and workmen of different kinds make up the 
far greater part of every great political society* , An{l what unproved 
the condition of the greater part, can never be regarded as any 
inconvenjency to the, whole. No society can surely, be flourishing 
qnd happy, of which the far greater part of the menibers are./^qr, 
and miserable. It is but equity, besides, ..that they .who feebly c/o{Ae,, 
and lodge the whole body of the people, should fcave such a sftarp of 
the produce of their own labours as to be, themselves^ tolerably well, 
fed, clothed, and lodged* > ,« J r ,.. v 

To drop all at once from, a writer like Smith, to a frisky. scribe v 
like the Courier, resenibles a sudden change from wisdom, to fojly, 
from virtue to vice. Our readers will pardon the reyolUne^tranc!; 
sition. , The lucubrations of. this man. are only of importance as 
> containing the opinions of his employers. . When* we say tha^uch 
, are the observations of the Courier on any, public occasion, we, 
mean that such are the observations of the unprincipled oligarchy, 
which has tfsurped the government of the country. Th&cUrty 
slave, in his paper on Monday, is evidently .qpifte bewilder-eol with 
the conduct of the Manchester P£<>pj&» la ius, rage ano\ elusion 
he accuses thg, seditious press o^eprpestlg f exhorting the people, 
to a peaceable demeanour and observance of the laws ! Good 
God! how difficult it is to please the fellow ! Why, not long ~ 
ago, he charged us with encouraging among the people habits of 
insubordination, of exciting them to violence and outrage, now, 
forsooth, w.e have become the zealous conservators of the public 
peace, the defenders of property, and the lovers of social order* 
, During the Election the outrages that happened, were the fruits of 
our labours, now, we are blamed for promoting concord and 
peace. What an admirable logician I 11 ow innocently have we 
blown hot and cold with the same breath ! Sometimes he says we 
meditate the overthrow' of our venerable institutions by undermining 
the foundations, sometimes, according to the same consistent rea- 
soner, we are endeavouring to compass our diabolical object by open 
violence. One thing is sufficiently clear— it is beyond the ken of this 
shallow mortal to discover, what is the object we wish to accom- 
plish. And another thing is equally evident, that the peaceable 
and judicious deportment of the Cotton-spinners, has been a 
source of infinite mortification both to him and every other retainer 
of abuse. They will be disappointed of their favourite scarecrow 
argument, of magnifying a little outrage to excite the absurd fears . 
of the timid, uud keep them aloof from the public cause. Next 
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to the Westminster Election, the behaviour of the 'Workmen in 
Manchester, inust afford sincere pleasure to every friend tb4jie 
people ; and afford Moltter^afgutlfelfT'oT'tKfe iftffity of a free press, 
told of like knowledge which , Us * ! gradually diffusing through all 
classes of the cdmmunity. ' Probably before , this . reaches Maii- 
<chester the content iviB have terminated ; and thd Spinners hme 
-obtained the advance in the price tof labour, \thioh we tbtfth they 
arefootonly entide4 to from its pYesentlowrale, a*d the mpr+ve4 
state of the country, bat/ alsairohi the wisdatt, and propriety of 
their conduct . .'..:>■•..>'• ; » . ■■.•• . . < ' i / 

; „„ u * m i' ^w {* l " l ■ ' ■■ l l l l i 1'" f l iU -.- 

SIR MURRAY MAXW£U/.^-Wa«t <>f room prevented <mr« 
rfo^toing'lafet week the lummba* oration delivered by thi»gentlljm«& 
to* life 4W/ri«nt& t6 the principles dn. which he hail offered himself 
Ho the Etec$ors efiWesiulnisifer : as an act of justice to ourselves, 

1 as wellas to $p& greater publicity to: the sentiments of which the 
$rag^€ap|aiti seems both prbttd and tenacious; wettink it ought 
•tfit entirely ttt4& neglected. ■ All we predicted as- to the" hypocrisy 
and meanness of the late presumptuous Candidate for Westminster, 
ha* been folly confirmed by the Candidate himself. Whatever 
TiQ^rm Hv/J. may have fell at the personal treatment he received, bite 

y ceased tx> exist. Unfortunate indeed would it have been, haoVtho 
•Public been deceived by the greatest poMAcal impostor, the mosT 
fawning and odious courtier, that wealth and power ever quidkenod 
into life. Thanks to the discernment of the people; they -were not 
to be ^duped by such thread-bare dteafc a# Ellis and Max w«lt 
Although we 'despise the Captain for 'the parthe . heis petformed, , 
yet our enmity is not of that deadly kind, to induce na «titi further 
-to 'expfcsef him by extracts from hfe UUterutie and slavish speech, 
fhat ihab 1 inust be 1 singularly ignorant afcd rocked, who oouid^ott- 
iound thfc cooductdf the patriots of 1688 with the n»atui*s of ihe 
present Atim^sttttfdOttj^w^o could puWiciy approve thepraciptes 
on which Ministers have recently acted;— who cohld deiiare that 
lie believed those principles to be&nrect; and wlio could implore 
Iheto to p&rti$$ in those principles, tor.be believed they had been 
condudiv^ to the ^d«^er%ef the country , add they w»re:pndeipfte8 
-which '*e should tuner abandon. Such mere'tbe seatiminti iun- 
blushingly and impudently avowed by CaptainHVfcrKwell; the nan, 
who, while at his heart, approving 4lie> dungeon, spy^and torturing 
systenr of Ministers, eetild>with > Magna Cktkta tqfcQ&rutitiHmi 
at ' b£s lips, -presume to soifcit the suffrages * of the" independent 
OHeeterf of Westminister: « Perhaps the reader > will .'feel at arlesa 
W account for so ranch wfekethiess and hypocrisy. Wo can o*\y 
Explain the tkx^taiwadnee by statiAg, ' that tbb pa</anrf Captain- is in 
the annual and > grafcH*** redeipt *pf : i tfbbntdefrOOijaf; the - public 
tnoney, whichiprobaWy/ nettofcig to the extent of At* wishes., he ^ 
resolved, like the celebrated Macsycophanf, not to bertJcni^tflonsly 
nice, either as to his religion, judgment, or conscience. — We have 
nothing to say to the mili t a ry heroes who gratecd t he t able of this 
tatihrtt kn%ht. , WetWHere'i they intra fought. eo** ageoudy ^ for 
'tyitvteHfy mFboe^d Ife^alidf and we suppose <&d*gtdk 
and enlightened im&^axetoo ffiM'tibfttyietl WitH ihe '^, the 
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whisker, and the long "spur; to fenl much interest in juestiews of 
this nature* ; , - . ' , 

In our future numbers, we shall, /besides on* chief iarncle, leave 
a certain portion of our publication in which we shall oerilmuiHcstte 
under the head of " Faets" some of the daily frauds <mid<ahnsfes 
that lake place in the conduct "iof ouvafikva* ; It is not enlyof fen- 
fortune* to point out the ahsnrd and unjust' principle* <m which 
the. prejieajt -system is wuikleoVbwtlalsa Ihe r>ea/ jpr«dl?6W enrik 
that continually occur in its administration. The article to which 
we allude will abound in im po rtant «nd in t eresti ng disclosures on 
ibm subject, many of which the. public prints are iaUber afHdd:to 
mention, or with which they have not. an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted. Our Readers,.. however, .wntft not imagine 4hat any 
thing relating to private tharHcttri* intended {/nothing pf jthe kind 
we assume then\; owr object* is publifiiafam* atone,; with. .which 
every one has a right to be .acquainted ; and from pnbfcshijn&ef 
which we shall not he deterred by an absurd Jictkm of law* m? 
.vented to perpetuate (rand and in^etice. 

Were the law attended to, which maIws,e.orime to publish *njr 
thing either true or rake, that in its )cpns0qnep<tts. may tend to 
disturb the public peace, jtbJo freedom, of, the ; press, would he a 
dead- letter, and an bod wouW at once be put. to political ditotiMP*, 
The Reamers principally rest their ciamis on the evi band, abuses 
that wwst inithe present system; \mt how are these abuse* to be 
made iteotra without inicrJsriag with the Jaw at it ^ownstandal 
It is impossible. Evevy abuse that is discovered has a tendency 
-to excite discontent; discontent gives we to mnrmnsittfU and wujv 
jnmring necessarily -tends to disturb the public neaoev The conse- 
-quench is* ttnatjhe Law of Libel, or, at teas t, that part of iti which 
relates to proaeowtions by irtdiotmeq^ lose* all its eficiency fireni 
its vagueness and generality ; and by f^ody cin^ nnivt^^ait p*^ 
duces universal imponity , In out conduct therefore We ahaU show 
onr oanlempt«d4bis unmeaning and Weeping rcfraiajtion^ajtf 
irody publish, every abnse with which we became a^qui^ateA 
whether in politics, law* or axe*, religion;, at the sanae tinje wc 
shall lake earn that ewcry fast ja well, anibeniioajbed*. e*l rfwatts 
ircm authority ori which wcedri implicitly jely* 

In addition- to thje alteration as toth^arraiJgeiaentof the.Go^>n, 
we.hate to apprise the Keader of a sHght change in tb* made of 
publication; .Besides, publishing it weekly a* before, it Iwiftjalso 
beipnmished monthly iiLpdtt*, oofilaifiing four numbers*, priced 
lh»:altoerat*6n has heen made for the accommodation ofa.ceaiajn 
class of <readnrs ; and iaiso for the ooa^eniency of the Publisher . 
circulating it along with the periodical .p^HicaiioDa, HbenHmtbJy 
parts wil be/ckaefry .the sameu as the ^ff 6kiy wmbcre^ in^wejgr 
respect, a* 4o paper and matter, i. . : > . 

j ,' ' iMP rrH jil t Ij vn ., ' .ah a r j \'"J\,:\\ Z .'" ■ ■ i v < ■ ,!■' \u 
Lopdan t* Fflmtt d by Wv ¥*M* W, EfeWM* V pejIAITngv <Mnteqr Mm 
FhoH«4*kI hy ^^JFiiBBUR^,^Broadff*w^^Hte IfiU^ u*|ipm'aU enfci* aip 
jcvwoiuuicatioo$(t>Ut mud) aje riquestjeir to Jje torwdwed, * , 
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Let not, whatever Other ill* assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail. — Churchill* 

Universe} Suffrage — Different Chums into which Society i$ 

- dwided.— Immense number of idle Consumers im tkisoUssed 

Country. — General plunder of the Labouring Classts.^-T^is 

Strength of Corruption. — Resistance to Taxes.— The Qmttkers 

- : tet dii useful emmple^SeTnersetshirc Election. Y\ 

IN oor last number but one, we noticed -the different plans 
that prevailed among Reformers, that they were all founded 
merely on expediency, not one of them coming up to the general 
abstract principle of Universal Suffrage; we also stated, {hat those* 
who advocate merely the principle of this measure, ' must always* 
be unanswerable ; for it is utterly impossible that any just reasOrr 
can be assigned, why amy individual should be excluded from his 
elective franchise morethan another, unless for some practical 
eonveniency. Wnen we revert to first principles, as in the ease 
of Universal Suffrage, for it cannot be considered as any thing else* 
than an abstract principle in its strict and proper sense, we ascend* 
to an imaginary state prior to the existence of any authority, attft 
where, of eeurse, there cannot be any tribunal authorised to exclude*, 
this or that person; e*»ry one, without dtstn&tfem of age>or sex; 
being in respect to rights exactly on a footing of equality * Suclr 
being 'the principle, the most radical Reformers have never thought 
of realising it; every one has been content with an approximation, 
by the exclusion of females, rumors, or some other arbitrary distinc- 
tion. The principle, then, no longer remains to be contested? 
every Reformer having abandoned it, as for too visionary for any, 

Eactipal purpose; hence it follows, that no* plan is preferable to 
other on that score.; they being all aKke founded on expediency 
and the «dy question being to adopt ttta* which is the^idtf expedient; 
that whicii is the most practicable, which wiU meet the most general * 
support and concurrence ; and in its operation will most effectually 
secure the liberties and interests of all classes of people. All are 
agreed as to the equal fight of -every individual without -distinction, 
the only difference is, as to the greater practica>itity«d efficiency, 
and His on these gnronndsalanei that cofie plan can challenge prefer- 
ence, over another; sending as ti^ to 
principles It remains, .therefore, to ascertain which plan will be 

J ^ . -, 1±_£ *h- > 

* Although yrt use 'the terms abstract and first principle :witq so much 
abidance, we readily cdnfess, that w,e have no very, precise idea attache*} 
to these expressions. AB we mean, however, is some principle Or relation 
which is- supposed to prevail before men enter' into society ? and of course 
befo«p tfcey - began to exist j ftou* which. * it fellows, that such terms smve- no 
ineanjj^jrtaJ^andottgta . .,>/,-,.... 
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most conducive to the only lwtfflM4e'obJeotofKeform---the general 
good. In the discussion ofthis guestronj we shall adhere to the 
principles laid down by the profound and acute mind of Bentham ; 
jiat only because we shall by that means lay our foundation both 
tffefep tinnjirm, but because, we shall proceed on the authority of a 
writer, well known to our Readers as the determined "enemy of 
every species of fraud and injustice, and the powerful and unan- 
swerable advocate of popular rights. Our object, however, this 
week, is not to ascertain the extent to whieh the elective iTnnohise 
taught to be carried, but to point out where tftie <teef power of 
irruption lies; and how easy it will fee, *uppcfemg the IVople 
muted, to reduce hef to submission. 

Before we enter into the marrow of our subject, it will be proper 
to say 8> word or two on the -various classes into which society is 
divided. And firat-of the upper ela«8fcs fin Which ate indoded the 
$rst dignitaries in the Church and Law, the Aristocracy, the last 
of whioh according to Burke, forming -the capital of theCorinthtatt 
pillar, and is considered by manias the grace, polish, and ornament 
of the whole community ; and by otheits as the disgnc6vdisewe,t&c. 
engendered from the Old age ahd ctn^op^kma of tike ;body pabtk. 
jn this class reside the masterrsprings of the system, and lor teako 
of which the whole ^nachine may beaaid to live and move; After 
the upper £ome the middling classes; among; which are incktdied 
the 1*yQlpam>n$, tiommisaionars of Taxes, and in general alHhbse 
employ edvin the higher departments of the Revenue, which tofc-! 
tfee* w/Hb the magistracy, of the country, form the active, working, 
^itf^^enofCori^tkm; and of which the upper elasses may i* 
cens4dered the eniployers. These form the system *• toft), qnhab 
Ite choose to include the constable .genus, excisemen, the beadle 
and hangman, which nay mere properly be termed the Aa*4fr aiid 
qbw, of course merely atijuacta, and not entitled >to any diatiae* 
enumeration. The different class** whioh we havexmentionea\,BTe 
identified with Comip4ion,aadfreto apruwiple of secret (fcrvalion 
will resolutely oppose every attempt at Reform.. Opposed to this 
phalanx, with interests quite distinct and even incompatible, are 
arrayed the productive classes of soejety. Of this term it will 
be necessary to give some of our readers ah eKplniinjl— , Tiro* 
dnctive eleaaae are those who, by their labour* moreiwe rhe €atxb 
oflthe cttiamunitjv, aa huahandnwn,me(manics/laboai»ert,Ac-; ami 
are thus termed to distingoish them from iteui^odmieiiveirtmsts, 
as lawyers, par^oas, and aristocrats; which are termed idle eon*' 
sumers, betanse tfaay waMe the produce of the country without 
givingany thing i* return. To render met eiiumeraaoa ootnple*% 
we (wight to notice the elass of paupers dad public cr*di4oTs,'*arl 
we ahall then have mentioned all the elements, whidh fbrat that 

Bwwigo vuiuvuunu, JDfiginw owioiji 

In reflecting oh this curious mis<^lla&y, iha "first tHin^ that 
ftrjkes, is the small number andt^e consequent jpre^an^e on the 
mriuMBious classes of the oommanity, Etrery Ration in Europe ia 
hutdmed with ao arkitoewujy and tfn endOwed^lerrf, but tt Eng- 
land we have fVoaddhional evils, wtritlrarfe aimo^t^uiiartothw 
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^otlntry, and which in like manner receive gratuitous support 
namely, the paupers and the Public Creditor*. Without being 
very nice in our estimate, we may just mention the round sum* 
that are abstracted from the income of the nation, by these four 
classes alone t the aristocracy about 37 millions; Public creditors 
44 millions J paupers 8 millions, and the established clergy about 
to the same amount, making a total of 07 millions, legalised claim* 
oh the produce of the tiller of the ground, the labourer', and the 
mechanic. Besides this enormous sum, which may be levied by 
force, there are other immense drains en the purse of the people* 
which though they appear like voluntary grants, are in a great 
measure obtained bv cunning and /rated:— we allude to the incomes 
of the dissenting clergy and medical men; all those occupied i* 
law and the administration oi justice, and the literary profession* 
What we have now said will give some idea of the number of idle * 
consumers in this blessed Country, the wealth that is yearly created 
by our industry, and the Small proportion which is consu#ae4 
by the creators of it all— the LABOURING CLASSES. We are 
sensible that our statement is very imperfect, so much so, that 
we have not even mentioned the taxes that are levied to support 
a standing army, &c. the two millions yearly belonging to the 
Public Charities, left exclusively for the poor, and which have 
been embezzled in such a remarkable manner by the trash-writing . 
parsons and corporation gluttons. From this statement our reader* 
may form some idea of the fraud, robbery, and spoliations that ajre 
practised upon the productive classes, and (he very small pioppiv 
tion winch every man enjoys of the produce of his own toil and 
industry. In the timely reform of such an artificial system, fraught 
with so much injustice, oppression, and absurdity, doubtless aQ 
classes would be ultimately benefitted, ta*t it.is not likely that the 
upper, and that portion of the mictctying classes which we have 
mentioned, as being identified with them, will give up their present 
advantages, for what they may consider a contingent security. 

Opposed then to the interests of this contemptible minority^ 
this worthless oligarchy, is the whole essential and userul part of 
the community— first, the country gentlemen, — a'most respectable* 
and well-intentioned body of individuals, but whic^, of lite, have 
been very shy on the question of Reform, apprehensive no doubt 
of things going d la Francois. Of this class it may l^e said, thai 
its fears are altogether groundless, and it has every thing to gai# 
by a change ; for it is not likely, that the most violent and tag-rag 
Reformer amongst us, would \tish to see , it either lower or higher 
in the scale— forming as it does, that useful elevation and distinction^ 
which every rational person is wishful to bare preserved. Ne$t 
to the country gentlemen, we may mention all those who have 
property in the Funds,— a numeroi&s and diversified class, amquntr 
ing to near a million of individuals, and whom it would not perhaps 
be easy to persuade, that their interests are identified with the 
people and Reform. The only real security the Fundholders fcaye 
for their dividends, is in the landed property of the kingdonv 
This property is chiefly in the hands of the borough-mQPgers. 
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JSnpposing what must ultimately come to pass, that these dividends 
'.cannot be paid without encroaching on the rents of the £reat lamf- 
holdei* ; what : will be done in such a case ? Why , what "hare the 
"borotigh-mongers done in a similar dilemma? Did they not pass 
the Corn Bill? Will they not direct the gentlemen of the House 
of Commons,- whose constituents they are, to pas? a law to lower 
the interest of the Debt, and thus prevent the abridgment of their 
t 'enormous incomes ? Mo/st assuredly. Clearly, therefore, it id 
the'interest^of the National Creditors to 1 obtain a reformed House 
<of Cotnnions , , which would render the^ property of the borough- 
' mongers responsible for the debts they hare wantonly incurred* 

* After establishing the interest of the country gentlemen and 
fund holders in a tiiriety change, it would be superfluous to point 
out the advantages that would arise to the trading and lower classes 
of the community. Among the former of these, . there are, how- 
ever, a class of individuals termed " topping tradesmen," " gentle- 
men-manufacturers; &c." which have risen into importance from an 
"unnatural tthnulcfos during the War ; and who owing to some strange 
•perversity of rtteDeet*/ are generally opposed to the people, on the 
question 'df Reform. ' TheW men are all of mushroom growth, 
and are a considerable obstacle to 'political improvement ; but we 
fondly expect that a few years will be sufficient to; sink them into 
Ifcat nothingness from which they have recently emerged. We have 
no hopes of correcting ihe errors of this, despicable taee. Their 
'pride, ignorance and prejudices, are as insurmountable as that of 
•the, 'Chinese, wh6m; for : stupidity arid folly, they very much 
Vesemble. .Alt&ough it is desirable 1 to have as much unanimity as 
possible; we certainly should consider the cause, of Reform very 
Much disgraced by* such coadjutors. Independently; then, of these 
Upstart?, counterfeit 'gentiemen, there would be a sufficiency pf 

. respectability, intellect, and number, with the country gentle- 
%neri, the productive classes, and if the landholders be wise they 
will riot be excluded, to overwhelm one hundred such contemptible 
oligarchies, as that which tyrannises in this couhtry. * "As a pre J 
Kmiriary step, it would be proper to agree on Some plan of Reform, 
•winch without any thing of an impracticable and extravagant 
nature, 4ouid fee ariiply sufficient to secure the interests and liberties 
*>£evfery dates in the community. Let us see then, In -what consists 
the stren^thf of the system, and how these classes unitetf might 
operate. .*•■■/• . 

• The' whole borough^mongering fabric depends upon our financial 
"system, on the aburty of Ministers to levy the taxes, when the 
latter fail, from whatever cause, the whole system will dry up and 
instantly vanish. Thfe is the spn'Hg" that supports it, and tibe people 
tore the masters of this spring, «nd whenever they choose to inter- 
rupt the ottrrent the machine will stop for want of the principle 
that had maintained it in motion. The mote taxes the people of 
toy eouritry jfay, the greater is the power" they r possess 6^t 
their Ruiers. Every additional tax that is imposed, does, exactly 
in the same propdrtion render thp ^overnrnent dependent on die 
wiH ofc the people. Conformably to this principle then, it may he 
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said the Government of this Country, relative to the people, is 
.the weakest that ever existed. Undoubtedly, there never was a 
Government oyer which the nation jxad so much virtual controul; 
.they hold the reikis completely of our political Pegasus; and it is 
on their breath that the aerial fabric depends. Mr. Vansittart 
seems fully sensible of the precarious, foundation. He is endea- 
vouring to fasten the crazy leaky bark which he steers, to all the 
real property, and every interest in the kingdom. By the institu- 
tion of Saving Banks, and the money that is there deposited, being 
vested in the Public Funds, it not only keeps up the price of Stock, 
hut creates' an apparent interest among the lower classes to main- 
tain Public Credit. The notable project, to oblige country Bankers 
to purchase Stock to the amount of the one and two pound notes 
they had in circulation, was intended for the same purpose, to 
attach that class of individuals to the system. All these little 
schemes,' however, are quite foolish; for it is not likely that any, 
class will be so silly, beoause they have some farthing interest 
.concerned, to support a state of things that costs' them pounds. It 
is curious however to reflect on such a dovetailed fabric, aitd to 
think how ingeniously our oppressors are endeavouring to spread 
its ramifications through all classes, so that according to a common 
-phrase, we may either " sink or swim together." 

Such being, the basis and strength of the system, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for the People to resist it. Let us sup- 
pose that the classes of society we have mentioned have agreed to 
some plan of Reform, and this plan the borough. proprietors 
think proper, to reject, what ought to be done in such a case 1 We 
ought to riskt ififce payment of taxes. There is nothing either 
unjust, impracticable, or dangerous in such a mode of procedure, 
A majority of the people being opposed to the system, it 'estab- 
lishes both the right and power of resistance. ' What more 
practicable? Although Government might compel a few indi- 
viduals to pay the taxes, by seising their property, yet they could 
not compel others to purchase this property, and. the thing would 
be a mere nullity. Again ;> how gladly the mass of society Would 
join in such a measure. How readily would the lower rank of 
tradesmen and householders, tormented as they are by the never- 
ceasing demands for window-money, church-money, highway- 
money, and a hundred other abominable vexations and impositions, 
join in such a scheme. Supposing the experiment made, in some 
parish, village, town, or part of a town, by a respectable number 
of individuals, the example would spread like lightening, and die 
country be emancipated from its oppressions; — a standing army, 
police and magistracy, could not prevent the people following an 
example in which every one would be directly interested. "Again; 
there would be no danger m the attempt. At die worst, it would 
be only like standing a law-suit, the tax in the end could only be 
paid, with some additional expence/and for any littie loss that an 
individual might incur, it would be amply repaid in the applause 
and support of his fellow citizens. The Quakers, a peaceable, and 
tf is «aw, a^virtuoot people, $o these things daily ; therefore, theto 
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would be nothing either, new or unprecedented ia the na 
imitating their conduct. What folly then it, is to think of violence, 
tjf plots, and conspiracies, when there remains a measure so 
effectual, and which has never been tried. In such a remedy too* 
there is nothing that can alarm the most timid and tender-hearted. 
There is no need of pikes, gunpowder or blunderbuss, nor aajr 
tbmg else of a dangerous nature. Besides, it is not so much & 
personal oppression under which we suffer; there is no fell 
monster amongst us, who with his satellites is devouring our 
daughters, and insulting our wives; but it is a personal oppression , a 
fyrrarry exercised over our property, therefore let property resist 
1 it, and the remedy will exactly correspond to the evil, 'to this 
dernier resort the Country must eventually come, and it is a 
remedy peculiarly adapted to our internal situation-; and the 
nature of the evil we have to oppose* and moreover being free 
from turbulence, riot and bloodshed, it is a mode of resistance 
worthy the enlightened age in which we live. Probably the lower 
classes alone might not be able to carry the plan into effect; the 
taxes which they pay being principally on articles of consumption, 
and consequently so divided ihat it would not be easy to fix on any 
particular impost against the levying of which, they could make 
a stan'd with advantage; but the trading classes might do it effect- 
ually. Let us suppose that the assessed taxes, whioh press, so 
heavily on the middling class of tradesmen, and which yield above 
d?6,OG0,(KK> annually, were objected to. The consequence would 
be, that the b6rough~mongers would instantly perceive the necessity 
•of yielding to the wishes of the people, as they would have some* 
thing to encounter of a far more serious nature than parchment ; 
and Nicholas Vanaittart might bite his lips, and say, with niece 
reason than he did on a former occasion, " Public credit is now 
labouring.'' We shall net pursue this subject more on detail at 
the present The plan for the conduct of the people is both 
eimpleandptncticable^first an union among the different classes 
bf Reformers ; and then, were their united prayers notlisteaed to, 
nrhtoh we are persuaded, under such circumstances would not be 
the. caBe, to rmtt the payment of taxes. 

Jks the Revenue; is connected with our present question, and its 
pretended flourishing state much talked of, it may be proper to say 
a word or two on that subject Now we say , were our finances ia 
aver so prosperous i a condition, with em? present system of govern- 
ment, it would not, la any* thinking person, be a subject of exultation- 
Anbncrease of resource sin trie hands ef our present Rulers, wouJa 
xmiy afford materials for fetor* mischief and disturbance in the 
world; after, the manner of tyrants, they would use greater power 
as a means of inflicting greater evils on mankind* &oifte new 
Ocas/ kbw question Fur business, or perhaps a neighbouring state 
BtigMi be frentaring on some improvement* m its ftoveroment, any 
oi iu*e ear outnstaaces arising, woald he a sufficient pretext ta 
fdnngn the natibniato fresh wars and expense. Without a Reform 
(therefore, we should consider any hnancial improvement, aojuse 
of regret, rather than cengrataiaison. We are far however firon* 
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imagining that any change of importance has taken place mi thai 
{read. It appear* that in the quarter ended in July, tire produce of 
the Revenue wm greater by about amflliwi, than in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the preceding year; so it is probable that in the 
present year, there wiH be a total increase of Revenue amounting 
to four, millions. But what of this. Last year there was a defi- 
ciency of fourteen millions, and an unfunded debt of sixty millions ; 
tins year of coarse there will be a deficiency of ten millions, sad 
an unfunded debt nearly to the same amount; from which it follows, 
that in the fourth year of peace, VansittaTt will have to make a 
new4oan, and add to a debt already amounting so about one thou- 
sand millions ; and at the same time our troops having left France, 
there will be an increase of thirty thousand individuals wanting 
employment and subsistence, and not a bit of gold to be seen in 
the whole Country. What a prosperous state we shall be in, and 
ndiat a glorious proBpect for 1819 ! 

v We mention these tbit <$» to prevent the people sinking into 
indifference on political subjects ; and lest they should indulge any 
fallacious expectation that we are recovering from our difficulties, 
•r that any thing can save the country short of radical reform in 
kt Government. Without this we can have no enjoyment for the 
present, or security 'for the future. We should further wish ever/ 
labourer and mechanic, during his daily toil, to bear in mud, that 
of every nine shillings he earns, five (according to Ptoeaton,^ go to 
support an execrable Government, by which he is insulted and 
despised ; and that of 658 pretended Representatives, a majority 
is, returned by 250 individuals-^-worthless and insolent borough* 
mongers. 

■ • i i ii i ■ k b 

FACTS. 

Somersetshire Election.— 'Out tenders will remember 
a little story we told them a short time ago, relative to the " Jofry- 
fioat-Plot," in which the coachman of the Right HcmotlRABUt 
Charges Arrvthnot, Secretary to the Treasury, and a fine roan 
horse belonging to the same Gentleman, played a conspicuous part; 
since then, we have toeen informed of another unfortunate atfahv 
in which die same official personage has been concerned, and 
which has proved equally abortive with the attempt at riot ami 
disorder, to which we amide. — About the commencement of die 
contest for Somersetshire, Mr ,Portman,who possesses considerable 
influence in that county, Member of Parliament for Dorsetshire, 
and a Gentleman strictly independent in his political conduct, 
received a letter from the said Secretory of the Treasury: 
tfettctod, •« on his Majesty's Service, ' " very private," re- 
questing or commanding (we forget which) that he would use his 
sW endeavours to procure the return of the Go v ern ment Candidate. 
Now • ft, *o happened, Mr. Arbuthnot had formed quite an. 
erroneous idea of the character of 4be Gentleman, to whom ho 
addressed his mandatory epistle. On die receipt of the treasury 
hrigfc Mr Porttyan felt so mdknant at an attembt to influence his 
conduct from such # quarter, that ho immediately want jio.wa into 
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Somersetshire; irfiere he did, use his best endeavours, and so 
successfully, that instead of bringing in die Government Candidate, 
he brought in his opponent Mr. Langton ! But on whose account 
* does the reader imagine, this " very private" letter "on his 
Majesty's Service" was written? why, on the account of 
Lethbridge! the famous Lbthjmmdge! the yery. man. who 
made a motion (and by the bye it was the only motion thai he ever 
made in his life), that Sir F. Burdett be committed to the Tower, 
observing at the time that it made his " hair stand at an end" to 
think that any person conld deny the right of that House, to punish 
a man without trial and conviction by his jury 1 ! i Well, it was on 
behalf of this active, and enlightened Commoner, that » Gentleman 
like Mr. Portman, who had voted against the Alien Act and 
Indemnity Bill, and every other measure that he did not .con- 
secentiously approve, was called upon to exert himself. What 
a stupid fellow must this Arbiithnot be/daily, to commit such 
egregious blunders, in " his Majesty's ^ervkje." 
• Bat we have another story to relate about a parson in the same 
county :-— one daj during the Election, a man in holy orders, with 
forty voters at his heels, came to the hustings, and publicly 
addressing Mr. Langton, told him that he believed him to be a very 
honest man and of ve'ry good intentions, and he should be very glad 
were he elected Member, together with a great deal more to the 
same effect, HD he at last concluded his harangue by observing,. 
that he and his followers were however determined not give him 
their votes, unless he would engage that on all occasions be should 
oppose the Catholic claims. " Jfever ''exclaimed Gore Langton," 
" will I oppose Catholic Emancipation; so help me God " Ths 
parson (hung down his bead, and like another Nicodemus, 
seemed quite comfounded with the frank and open declaration of 
]ftr. Laag£o4. No.w just to think a moment on the manly and 
independent conduct of the Somersetshire Representative, when 
contrasted with the manouvre and triek of this son of the Church* 
First, how selfish it was in the parson to wish to bind Air. Langton 
to a«Une of conduct, which, by excluding the Catholics from thejr 
equal rights and privileges as . Englishmen, tended solely to the 
interest of his own fraternity ; then, again, the inunorqlUy and 
unreasonableness of expecting that under, all circumstances a man 
should persist in the same measures; for how iCoulo 1 ' this pawn* 
know, but the Catholics might undergo such a change, that there 
would be no danger whatever in granting them Emancipation. . We 
should not be surprised were it to turn out, that this reverejftd 
person w in the annual receipt of some portion qf the %w& 
millions appertaining to the Public Charities; and of which the jMgg 
have Wen plundered; and we daresay he bad told the forty EIe#- 
toes who accompanied hiai, some pretty frightful stories of the 
former cruelties of the Papists, instead of informing them of their 
present character and principles. . 

; — : ' : — : — :r- "^ ' ■ ■ - y ■ ; ^ :*— - . 
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t Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail. — Churchill. 



On the Object and Origin of Government.— Divine Right of 
Kings and Divine Right of Republics.— Social Compact.-*- 
Manchester Cotton Spinners* — English Justice. 



£a raison ditquelebonheur pnblimie etant Tanique princfpe a consulter dans 
Vetablisseraent des droits, il iren est ancan qui ne doive etre maintena, 
tant qn4l *st avantageux a la society, ancnn qui ne doive fttre aboH des 
qu'iUui devient nuisible. — Traitj Dt$ Qophismes PtUHque^ 

Tub above important principle is extracted from a very valuable 
"weak of Mr. Bentham's, and which we take to mean, in Bnglfah:— 
" The rights of the people ought to be regulated on the basis of 
tbeir happiness': whatever is conducive thereto, ought to be main* 
tamed; whatever is hurtful, ought to be abolished." Plain and 
indisputable as this principle is, many persons, either for want of 
ability to understand, or from mere perversity of intellect, very 
reluctantly acknowledge its justness. Every one; indeed, who 
comes forward with a new theory ostensibly professes to havV tile 
same basis, or which is the same thing, the same object m view, 
namely, the general good ; and unless a trumpet is first sounded 
to this effect, which, by the bye, is never neglected, either by pre- 
tenders in medicine, religion, or polities, no one has a chance to be 

. beard* Accordingly, we find that the advocates of divine right, 
legitimate right, natural right, property right, tad in short every 
other right, do all uniformly follow the same course, but clifier from 
the great author we have mentioned, -that, while he openly avows 
general utility to betbe .foundation of every just right in society, 

v they first assume some preliminary principle or authority of wbich 
they know noting, ana endeavour to infertbe same consequence 
from their gratuitous assumptions. The chief evil that results 
from this different mode of travelling to the same end is, it prevents 
esnr arriving at die object we are aa in quest of, and w& consume- 
our strength in contending with shadows* wben we only wish to 
.grapple with the substance. Were every one who has a scheme 
to offer, ingenuously to say thai the public good was his bask and 
kfc motive, without mixing any fanciful notion of His -own* we 
ajhoald only fcaVcte examine how far his plan was likely to realiso 
hja professions. Men* Indeed, according to an observation of the 
same writer instinctively follow this course, but deny it in then? 
mournings, the mischief that results is not only a loss of time, 
hoi pooamospfly po****** «* vjrittantjos>si errors* ; 
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When a chemist wishes to examine the properties of any sub- 
stance, he first begins by freeing it from every thing that is foreign 
to its nature, in a similar manner we ought to proceed in our 
inquiries concerning the nature of Government; and it is from 
the neglect of this very simple rule that so many errors have been 
committed r instead of writers confining themselves to the object of 
government, they have been always hunting after its origin. Every 
new invention is crude and imperfect at its commencement and 
improved by experience, and no doubt, the art of governing man- 
kind at "its first discovery laboured under similar disadvantages, 
but subsequently improved by time and observation. In a rude 
state of society, whin, perhaps, a community does not contain 
more than five hundred individuals^ the controul of one, who is 
chosen during pleasure for his personal qualities, may, under such 
circumstances, be the best kind of authority that can be established. 
And we may observe generally, that a nation in passing from 
a savage to a civilised state, in undergoing the various changes 
from hunter* to shepherds, from agriculturists to tradesmen, 
should undergo, ^©temporary changes in the form of its Govern- 
ment. From which it follows that Government is not any 
abstract unchangeable thing* adapted to all times and places, neither 
ought we jto look for its best models in an early period of society. 
Of these two errors the last is the most absurd and pernicious, as 
certainly nothing can be more ridiculous than an enlightened age 
to revert for examples to an age of ignorance and barbarity. .It 
resethbles experience taking lessons of wisdom from inexperience, 
or old age reverting to childhood for rules of conduct. That we 
tnay be a little more explicit on this subject, we shall briefly notice 
how succeeding: generations have dropped from error to error in 
this fruitless and unprofitable pursuit. 

The first folly that was broached en the origin of Government, 
carne.irom thef, priests, who with their characteristic modesty 
• ascribed its origin to God himself. Algernon Sydney to destroy 
one absurdity by the- aid of another, had recourse to the same 
authority, namely, the Bibk> to; prove that republics proceeded 
from the same source/. Tim divine right of kings, and the divine 
right of republics w ere^tl together ineernpatible, and the partisans of 
tbe formenprefermd abandoning the pride of ancestry ro Mo, rather 
than hold so, near kindred with the latter. - As the abolition of one 
folly generally leaves the seed of another, no sooner had divine 
right disappeared, than upstarted the social-compact men, those, 
who believed that one day, in the' open fields, the king and his 
people inet together, though no body knows where, nor when, 
bqt }ipw ; and that they did then and there agree on various impor- 
tant points of which we believe the substance to -have been, that 
as long as the former governed 1 like a king, the latter would obey 
like good and loyaji subjects. This dogma was a great favourite 
with the wiseacres of the Revolution, among othei®, Ae illustrious 
Lock, and coniinued a popular opinion until it was superseded by 
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the greater novelties jof the present clay. Among these novelties, 
the most popular are the doctrines of legitimacy, the wisdoin of 
our ancestors, and the natural rights of man. The partisans of 
the former are,in a great measure confined to the members of the 
'Holy League, Lord Castlereagh, and a few more characters of 
that description. On former occasions we have given our opinion 
on venerable antiquity ; and after the errors we have just men- 
tioned as prevailing among our wise ancestors, we ar.e inclined to 
think our readers will admit, that it is more by their foil it's thari 
their wisdom that we are to be instructed. Whatever is excellent 
in the institution of our forefathers, in Magna Oharta &c„ iu the 
name of God let us have the benefit of it; only, we wish to caution 
our readers against admiring any thing merely for its antiquity, 
which is too much the fashion, and not for its intrinsic usefulness. 
The ridiculous opinions of our ancestors in astronomy, medicine, 
and chemistry are now laughed at, but on political subjects mo 
are still to consider them infallible ! How absurd ! we might as 
well attempt to travel by a map of the twelfth, instead of the 
nineteenth century.* 

(To be continued.) * 



COTTON SPINNERS. 

The labouring classes form by far the mott numerous and useful 
part of every community; and tUeir lot is one almost of unmingled 
privation and hardship/ Civilization, which improves the Con- 
dition of every other part of society, seems, by surrounding the 
labourer with , additional means of intellectual enjoyment and 
domestic comfort, of which he cannot partake, to encrease the 
apparent wretchedness of his lot by heightening the contrast. 
From the first we felt great interest in the Manchester question ; 
and since out eleventh number we have received such information 
from a Gentleman who re#ides there, and also from the Spinners 
themselves that we now consider ourselves perfectly masters of the 
subject. We should be sorry at such a moment, to utter a thought 
we had not well considered, and for which We had not good 
authority ; but we can now say with confidence that the Spinners 
are fully justified in their' cpriduct, not only from their present 
low wages and the state of, trade, but also from the solemn and 
repeated promises of their masters. We should have been glad 
badihe differences been accommodated, as they have now continued 
above a month, 1 and must have heen attended with immense loss 
and inconvenience to. both parties. Should anjr disturbance arise 
from this unfortunate struggle, which God forbid) we should 



• For this, and almost ev^ry other observation *n this subject, we are 
indebted to the excellent work of Mr. Bcntham's, which we have already 
mentioned* 
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attribute it entirely to tile protracted obstinacy and injustice of 
the manufacturers. There are in Manchester a set of upstart 
scoundrels, whd without talents, education, or one gentlemanly 
quality live in continual war with the lower classes ; instead of 
labouring to preserve peace and order, these, wretches with ruffian 
ferocity endeavour to excite the people to violence and outrage, that 
they may gratify their malice and their hatred. Various are the 

" artifices to which the blood-thirsty tyrants have resorted, Hy 
placards and other devices, but hitherto they have failed to accom- 
plish their diabolical object; and we hope they will continue to 
fail, not only for the sake of the poor men who are now suffering 
suck great and unmerited privations, but also for the general 
interests of the labouring classes throughout the kingdom. 

In a former number we explained the principles which regulate 

• the price of labour, and we then saw that it was a remorseless 
fcystem of taxation, which the Manchester ruffians have laboured 
to support, and not the high price of labour that endangers our 
Foreign Trade. We shall now insert an address which has been 
transmitted to us, and shall leave it to an enlightened and liberal 
Public to judge which party is in the right, the men or the masters. 
This paper the Spinner* have drawn up as a fair statement of their 
ease, both for themformationef thet»tow nsn % on and the country at 
large. No doubt can be entertained of its accuracy, for it would 
be useless to publish falsehoods which so many would have an 

" Oftporttunty to contradict. 

"Two years age, when our employers demanded a redaction of ten 
hanks, they affirmed that the state of the market called for such reduction > 
but whenever the markets would admit of an advance, they' would willingly 
gtfve it* We depended on their word, and continued to fenour for morn 
than twelve months at the reduced price. About ten months, ago* on 
comparing the price of Cotton and Yarn, we found that tbe^ market* would 
aHow our employers to fulfil their promise ; we solicited them for that 
piurpose, and wished to have the same prices as be/ore the reduction ; some 
said they could not give it, other* they would, bmthe greater part that they 
would give it if others did, thus- we continued working and lofititing for ' 
the last eight months ; and though the demand for Yarn had been unpre- 
cedented, and the rise in Twist great, they continued to refuse our just 
request.' 

It is asserted, that our average wage* amount to SO Or 40 shifting* a week. 
In 18lo\ the. average wages of Spinners- were 24 strilltogg ; they were then 
reduced from 20 to 25 per cent, and have been sd ever^ since: it is to be 
remarked that Spinners relieve their own sick, as well as subscribe to other 
casualties; therefore, when theit hours' df labour, which are from 5 tot 
^and in some Mills longer) of unremitting' foil, in- rooms heated from 70 to 
90 degrees, aro take* into consideration* we believe the public will say wita 
as, that no bod> of workmen receive so inadequate a compensation for their 
labour. The next thing we would advert to is, our employers have asserted, 
that If they submit to our present request (which they adroit is reasonable) 
w* should ere long demand ten hanks more, the Spinners have never said 
or intended any such thing. All we ask is, a fa^r and candid investigation 
into the ground of our complaints, and we are confident that both justice and 
humanity will decide |p our favour. 

Finally, we solemnly declare as men, as fathers* as loyal fuhjecta, 
and well wishers to a constitution, the spirit of which will not countenance 
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•ay ttkinft like slavery and oppression, that we cafinot obtain with the 

J greatest possible industry, the common ^necessaries of life, at the present 
ovr prices: to labour bard is not an esay task, bat to labour hard and 
want is impossible. Let Our employers ccnmlt their own hearts, justice aiul 
Immanity, and they wUl not long hesitate to grant our request." 

Now the above is a plain and true statement of the Spinners 
ease ; and we appeal to any impartial person, whether in their 
demands or conduct there be any thing unreasonable. In 1816, 
the Workmen perceiving the difficulties with which their em-, 
players had to contend, readily submitted to a reduction of price, 
on the express condition when the markets improved, their accus- 
tomed wages should be Testored. More than a year has elapsed 
since that event took place, and the masters, instead, of fulfilling 
their engagement, have had recourse to every species of evasion 
and subterfuge. During the whole of the last ten months, it 
seems, the poor 'fellows have be'en quietly working -and soliciting, 
and endeavouring by every peaceable means to prevail on their 
masters to fulfill their agreement, unjil at length, finding all their 
efforts unavailing, to do themselves justice ~a general turn-ovt 
became neceasary. It is, a poor objection to their present demand, 
that it would only encourage future claims. Xhey disclaim any 
such intention. ' But what has that to do with the question ? Let 
the future answer for itsejf. What they now ask, is it reason- 
able ? Should their demands hereafter be unreasonable they can 
with reason be resisted. With their present incomes they say they 
lannot live ; and how is it possible that 18 shillings a week, fronf 
which they have two or three shillings perhaps to deduct for tiro 
sick, can, at the present price % of provisions, support a man and his 
family ?— A Correspondent in the Courier of Tuesday states a 
Spinner can earn £4 a week ; what a falsehood ! 

The greatest incroachment on the labouring classes in this 
country, is, in the gradual extension of the hours of labour. This 
alone is equivalent to an immense reduction , of its price ; and 
besides, is a most inhuman and intolerable evil. Teh hours formerly 
were considered sufficient for a man to labour, now good Heavens! 
he must toil 16 or 17 and not earn sufficient for his support. Wo 
cannot imagine a greater evil under the sun than this cursed factory 
system, which confines men and children so many hours to a close 
and unwholesome employment We are surprised^that Wilber- 
force does not exert himself on this subject ; to be sure it is an 
evil at home, and would not afford the same room for ostentation 
as the cause of the Africans on the other side of the globe, and 
might be a little at variance with the Pitt system. We shall con- 
clude with repeating, that as far as the trade of the country is 
affected by the price of labour, it is a mere consideration betwixt a; 
wasteful expenditure of the Public money, and the necessary 
comforts of the labouring classes. We cannot help again express- 
ing our admiration at the good sense the Spinners have shown in 
abstaining from all violence, and we hope they will continue lo vex. 
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•ml disappoint their enemies by the same judicious conduct. It 
is an astonishing fact, that nearly 15 thousand individuals should 
parade the streets three time* a week, and not be guilty of the 
least d ; sorder or outrage : it proves their knowledge and fitneap 
for the enjoyment of their political rights. 



FACTS. 

English Justice. — Nothing evidences so strongly the real 
excellence of a (Government, as a cheap and facile administration 
of justice to all classes of the community. Instead of the juris- 
prudence of this Country keeping pace with the improvements of 
the age, it still retains in its forms and mode of procedure* 
every religious prejudice, and every false principle that signalized 
fhe most unenlightened period of society. Encumbered with the 
slough and absurdity of a barbarous age, instead of a fitness and sym- 
metry to the institutions with which it is every where surrounded, 
it remains like some Gothic pile, pontTerous and vast, affording 
ample shelter to the owls ^nd bats of law* but to the unfortunate, 
suitor nothing but delay, mortification, and expence. Among the 
numberless evils that daily occur in the administration of this 
crude and undigested system, none are more flagrant than those 
which arise from the vague and indefinite power of the Judge. In 
public affairs it is desirable to exclude as far as possible the influ- 
ence of individual character, but in the practice of our Courts of 
Law, the judges have full scops for the exercise of their feelings, 
and tlieir prejudices ; hence arises the most glaring injustice and in- 
consistency in their decisions. Without noticing criminal cases, w.e 
may just allude to the frequent instances of arbitration at nisi 
prius. After an individual has expended his money in the employ- 
ment of attorneys, the retaining of council, the assembling of wit- 
nesses, after wading through every difficulty, and surmounting 
every obstacle, after attending from day to day, to obtain the judg- 
ment of an English Jury, probably instead of a legal decision, at 
the suggestion of the judge, who merely wishes to avoid the trou- 
ble of investigation, has cause is handed over to a few lawyers to 
arbitrate. Recently in the Court of Chancery his Lordship 
instead of an award; referred the case to nisi prius, where, in all 
' probability, 'as was observed at the time r it would be put to arbi- 
tration ; and thus the parties after being banded from pillar to 
post, instead of a decision according to law, which they alone were 
in quest of, would ultimately obtain the opinion of a few indi- 
viduals in which law had nothing to do. 

Of the injustice frequently sustained by individuals from judges 
interrupting legal proceedings we were lately witnesses in a 
cause that was tried, or rather attempted to be tried in the Com- 
mon Pleas, Sir Vicary Gibbs, Chief Justice presiding. We shall 
state this case as briefly and clearly as possible, and we request 
the reader's attention, not only for the sake of some observations 
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to which it will give rise, but on ae count of the cruel consequences' 
that resulted to one of the parties. 

At Whitchurch in Hants, resided three persons of the name oC 
Hayter, wljose christian n&mes were Henry the father, and his 
two sons Uintan and William. Henry had retired from business, 
-and his two sons who it was supposed were in partnership* carried 
on thebusiness of timber merchants oh their fathers' premises, who 
it likewise was thought had a share in the business. William 
Hayter not being able to obtain crediton his own account, forged 
an order in the name of his father for a quantity of Timber to v be 
furnished by a House in London, this. order was answered, and 
-the young Hayter having obtained possession of the goods, 
immediately absconded, and has never since been heard of. When 
the fraud was discovered an action was commenced by Messrs^ 
Sohoneld & Co. who sold the Timber, to recover its value from 
the Carriers, Wallis and Gravely, men of great respectability, and 
in extensive business as bargermasters and water-carriers, from 
London to Basjngstoke. • , tm . 

Such were the circumstances under which the Timber was 
purchased and delivered. It evidently was a case of consider- • 
able difficulty, and required investigation. Sergeants Shepperd and 
Copley were counsel for the Defendants. That the Defendants 
were morally free from blame is certain, 'and had the Judge suf- 
fered the trial to proceed, little doubt can be entertained but they 
would have been acquitted of legal responsibility. Various points 
of defence presented themselves. They could not be accused of 
negligence, for they had followed strictly the directions, though 1 
not the intentions of the Plaintiffs in the delivery of the" goods. - 
The latter, knowing there were several persons of the name of » 
Hayter in the town of Whitchurch, and entertaining suspicions 
as~to the character of William, ought to have been more specific 
in their directions, so as to have prevented the goods falling into his 
hands. Moreover, the Defendants were prepared to adduce 
strong circumstances to prove, that the elder Hayter was in part- . 
nership with his son, consequently responsible for the value of the 
Timber ; and even according to the Plaintiff's own shewing, the 
goods were intended for William, though credited to Henry 
JJayter. These were some of the grounds on which it was 
intended to defend the action. The cause came On for trial at the 
London Sittings, before chief Justice Gibbs— a man notorious for his 
unprincipled attempts to destroy the liberty of the Press; and 
who hah attained his present unmerited eminence, by every des- 
cription of meanness and servility. Before this man the cause 
was attempted to be tried. Shepperd opened the defence on 
one of the grounds we have mentioned ; he had not spoke* 
five minutes before Gibbs interrupted him, and said, "Brother, 
" Shepperd, I think it right not to suffer you to go on ; I 
" shall not permit that Hue of defence at all ; you shall pot 
44 inquire into the PtyintifiY notices or lo whom. they gave credit; 
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** they gave vou goods to deliver to Henry Hayter, and as yod 
•* have' not done so, I shall direct the Jury to find for the Plaintiff.* 
The Defendant's Attorney, who sat behind Shepperd, ihen 
pressed him to take up the other grounds of defence, which were 
considered the stronger; and as his anxiety was observed by the 
Judge, be exclaimed with the greatest violence and impatience 
M Ml down, Sir, I desire you will let this cause be tried as other 
causes are/' and he then said to 8hepperd " I woul 1 not rail 
witnesses when I was at the bar, because, forsooth, an Attorney 
wished me,*' Shepperd, then, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Attorney to the contrary, gave up the cause without noticing 
the other parts of the defence, and of course without calling a 
single witness. This most upright and patient Judge, then 
directed the Jury to find for the Plaintiff, whcih they did. 
Damages and costs together amounted to £760, and intirely 
ruined the Carriers. After the verdiet was given, the situation of 
the two unhappy victims to an imperious Judge, and dastardly 
Counsellor, is more easily imagined than described. The* unfor- 
tunate sufferers on this occasion were' of the society of Quakers, cf 
unblemished private character, and had hitherto lived iu a very 
respectable manner, but in consequence of this decision they are now 
reduced to the rank of common porters in the streets of London ; 
a- memorable example of the excellency of our laws, and the 
mild and equitable qualities of an English Chief Justice! ! 

The reader we imagine will feel anxious to know what could 
induce such rash and unfeeling conduct on the part of Sir Vicarv 
Gibbs.' The cause was simply this — he wanted his DinneJi; it 
was late in the day, and the servant! in the early part of the trial 
came oa the Bench to inform him, as we supnosed, that the* 
carriage was ready; from that moment he shewed tne strongest 
impatience to be gone, and immediately the verdict was returned, 
he look his hat ana went off; leaving the whole Court in no small 
surprise at his strange conduct, and two innocent men irretrievably 
ruined, . that he might not be' disappointed of a comfortable meal I 
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. Let not, whatever other ills assail, *> ■ 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.-r-CHURCHiLU 



Pffme's Character. -^Err&f* in his Dessertation on Government.-^ 
* Natural freedom and equality of Men.^-Natural Right$.-~ 
State of the Working Classes. . 

Mr. Paine, whoin we all admire, wad a nlost excellent man, ne 

> liated every species of fraud, religious and political ; he had ar 
most humane and benevolent heart, loving his fellow-creatures 
cordially and sincerely : his mental powers were great and extra- , 
ordinary, possessing a wonderful acuteness in detecting absurdity 
And error, besides an astonishing talent to expose these errors in 
a striking and simple, manner — but, with so many virtues and so 
many great qualities, we must admit he was a desperate wringer, a 
never-ceasing arguer, and his principles were not always profound 
nor his reasoning consistent and comprehensive. * When he said/ 
" the wrong which began a thousand years ago, is as much a 
Wrong as if it began to-day : and the right which originates to-day^ 
is as much a right as if it had the sanction of a thousand years,* 
he made a good observation;* but, when he «ays ^" that it is im- 
possible to discover any other origin of rights than in the origin 

' of man ;" and, " that rights appertain td man in right of his exist- 
ence only, and must therefore be equal in every man,? he contra- 
dicts himself, talks absurdly, and betrays an ignoran.ce of what 
constitutes tight. 

The French Revolution, which filled the world with glorious 
hopes and dazzling prospects, failed, in a great measure, from the 
promulgation of the unfortunate errors on the natural 2nd inalien* 

• able rights of man. Even the authors of the celebrated Declara- 
tion of |he National Assembly, quickly discovered these follies 

' were incompatible with society, and were the first to acknowledge 
their error by publishing another declaration, in which, there was • 
no allusion to those chimeras, from this unfortunate source 
originated the impracticable nonsense on the natural freedom and 
equality of man* On each of which we shall bestow a Word. 
The tempest has pretty well subsided, and we may calmly con- 
template the ignis, fatwas by which men were seduced among 
rocks . and quicksands. The Revolution terminated something 
like a voyage rashly Undertaken in the dar£, after beating about 
all? night, instead of being a great way on our voyage, we still found 
ourselves ott the shore of Despotism. Our labours remain to be 
renewed, but with immense advantages, 'the odious tyrannies 
that accident has again restored" to afflict mankind, retain without 
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abridgment or correction of Jfamr former weaknesses and errors. 

At variance with 4be interests of the people, the spirit and know* 

Jedbjeof the age, they liold no relation or affinity to any thing 

jrtth whioh they are surrounded. Bat although the old evil" 

remains to subdue, and the follies of our enemiea uncorrected, the 

strength of the people is. increased an hundred fold, from the 

^oUft^ion of knowledge and the wisdom derived from a first and 

unfortunate adventure. In the failure of a first attempt, there is 

• -nothing either surprising or discouraging, all we have to do is to 

_av9& tho errors of a former speculation, some of which we shall 

now notice. . , 

Rousseau said " that man is every where born" free, but every 
wherein fetters." He ought to have said,, that man every where 
continues to wear a pari of the chains, wijh which, he first came 
into the world. How can man Ita born free ? In a savage state 
Vhe not born a slave to the evils of nature, lo hunger, cold and* 
thirst, and all the other "His that flesh is heir to?" Is he oat 
"horn a slave to (He prejudices of infancy/to the superstitious 
errors, to the political slavery that prevail in his native country? 
*v7hy» were a man born in Turkey, he would be a Mahometan; 
on the banks of the Ganges a worshipper of Juggernaut ; on the 
mountain of Tibet a believer in the immortality of the grand Lama; 
' and were he born on the banks of the Thames, he might not believe 
\ af piows clergy would daily preach uprightness, chariry^and frugality 
to the people, while they were wasting in riot and. extravagance, 
funds plundered from the poor, and which had been left to 
instruct the ignorant, and relieve the widow and the orphan. How 
can a man be born free who is subject to such errors from his 
infancy % Where must we look for a free-born-man X «not in Eng- 
land, for there \s a plundering oligarchy ; not in France, for there 
' are the hatedBourbons; not in Spain, for there is an odious Inqui- 
sition ; not in Germany, for there remains feudal oppression; nor 
even on thy shores Columbia; for though thou art the land' of 
freedom, yet even in thy bosom man is born a slave to his own 
inevitable lot Every where, then, man is born a slave, and 
trebly so to opinion, tq nature and his fell ovf features. 

But we are born equal — in what are we born equal? Is the 
savage in the woods born equal to his fellows ? No : for he may 
pot be so strong in body, so swift in foot, nor so powerful in mind. 
Savages, then, are not born equal. Is man in society Born equal? 
No : for besides all those sources of inequality which, are peculiar 
to the savage, must be superadded those distinctions which arise 
from civil institutions. Men, then, neither in a savage nor civi- 
lized state are born equaj ; and of course they are every where 
horn unequal. How unwise, it is then to found civil rights on the 
natural freedom and equality of man, which does nqV ttor ever 
did exist in the world. Obvious as this truth is, yet would some 
of bur best Reformers', oh such a state of inequality apd injustice, 
found the claims of jthe People,, and make it the basis of ffceir 
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rigltfs. Abmeiftf^emur} H is a vam attempt to estaMfrh 
the eqw^y of civilised society, on (fee inequality of the savage 
slate ; the justice of reason, cm tfro injustice of nature, 

Is man, tnen, born devoid of rights? Most assuredly he is. 
We have just seen wh$t has become of two of the most tmpertant 
of these pretended rights. From nature man derive* pmoers, not 
rights — the strength of his arm and his passions; the?* are nature 7 * 
•gifts: but society confers real rights, security of property and per* 
son. In a state of nature he has no right to either* When man 
lives according to his natural rights, he is on a level with the. 
beasts of the forest ; he follows blindly the dictates of his passions* 
lie measures his rights by the strength of his arm, and/tree is the' 
only tribunal to which he appeals, But when ho becomes a menv 
ber of society, from a creature of appetite, he becomes a creator* 
of reason; from appealing to force, he appeals to law* Whoever* 
asks for his natural rights in society, is a barbarian, Heasit? jfaft 
the enjoj ments of a savage, not a social state. He seek* to live 
according to force and appetite, not according to reason md law* 
Such being the case, how can the friends of liberty and the people 
appeal to natural right as the basis of civil right. How unfortu} ' 
uate ! instead of laying the first foundation in equity and reason/ 
they lay it in brute force and primitive injustice. Instead of fixing, 
the origin of rights in the origin of society, they fix their origin in* 
the origin of man. Were the rights of individuals identified^ witk 
birth, and inalienable, society could not exist, because a single 
person might then withstand the will of the community ; but bjr 
making society the parent and creator of rights, then tan hidi* 
vidual claims be rendered subservient to the general good* 
' From nature, rights cannot either be conferred or holden. Let ue; 
take the right of property, for instance : What could give a man 
a right to a piece of land in a state of nature? Nothing; he 
might seize and hold it by the right of force, and by exactly the> 
same right might another person dispossess him of it. Bttt- sup- 
posing men in society, property belongs to it, and a portion might 
be allotted to any individual and no one would dispute toe posses- 
sion : hence would the right to property fceve a valid and bgiti- - 
mate origin. * 

We think now the reader will perceive die folly and absnrditw 
of natural rights, and their progeny — the pretended freedom and % 
equality of man. He must .perceive that we derive from nature 
powers-rnot rights; that society is the parent of rights, and ha* 
the sole power to create and annul them, as the most conducive to- 
the general £oocL It was. absolutely necessary to fix these ele* 
mentary principles clearly on the reader's mind; for it is from * 
first error on these important points, that much injury has been 
done to the cause of Reform y and Political Improvement. That; 
we may illustrate the practical importance of making society the 
arbiter and origin of rights, we will shew how friend Paine has 
lost tu's. way in his '/ Dissertation on First Principles," from a 
funda/neptal error on this subject. ' 
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Paine says/ that " there is not a problem ih Euclid* more ma* 
thematically true, than that Hereditary government has not a right 
to exist 9 He should, have said it ought not to exist ; for no one 
'will deny that the sovereign will of the . eople might give a legal 
existence to hereditary, as well as republican government. Speak- 
ing of the present generation, " it has not nor cannot have t,he right 
to make a law to set up and establish hereditary government, or to 
speak more distinctly, an hereditary succession of governors™ 
Yes; Paine, the present generation has aright to set up an " here- 
ditary succession of > governors* if it please, and the next genera- 
tion would have as good a right to poll them down. The present 
'generation is omnipotent in its powers ; it may declare what is 
right and what is wrong ; it may establish .any form of rule for 
time or eternity, and exactly the same powers descend to the suc- 
ceeding generation. Commenting on the Act of Parliament of 
1688, in which that Act foolishly states, " that the people of 
England do submit themselves, their heirs and posterities, to 
William and Mary, their heirs and posterities for ever!" 
Paine makes a similar objection to the right of the Parliament to 
make such a ridiculous declaration. Absurd as such a declaration 
was, supposing the Parliament to represent the People, they had 
an undoubted right to be guilty of such a piece of folly ; and pos- 
terity had a right to laugh at it Every one must be sensible of 
k the absurdity and futility of one generation attempting to govern" 
or bind another ; but the error of Paine is in his vague and obscure 
notion of right, in his attempt to found it on something else t^ari 
the will of the. people, and in his endeavours to' establish the mor- 
tifying and unpopular doctrine, that we who now live, the present 
generation, in out collected arid public capacity, have not a right 
to do whatever we please. He acknowledges " that every nation 
for the time being has a right to goveYn itself as it pleases;* and he 
ought to have acknowledged; that it has an equal right to govern 
posterity for the time Being ; there being is no power to limit suclr 
an assumption. Paine wished to blend natural and civil rights, 
which are incompatible. Instead of referring to the sovereign will 
•f the; People, as the origin, and arbiter of rights, and general utility 
as their basis, he had recourse to an imaginary state of man, 
with which neither he nor any one else was acquainted. 

In 'another- part of the sataie tract, on which we are commenting, 
the same author gays, * in a state of nature all men are equal in 
rights, but they ape not equal ii\ power." In „a state of nature 
men have no rights, they have not begun td exist, power they pos- 
sess, which is manifestly unequal. But after what has been 
said, it is needless to polity out such «tn error, our Header will per- 
ceive its fallacy, without our assistance. We have a great res- 
pect for Paine, but as we consider no man infallible, it was proper 
to notice his mistakes. The errors we have mentioned were the 
prevailing errors of the time in, which he Wrote ; had he liyed 
to give his opinions to the world at Ais day, probably, he would 
fraye been the first to acknowledge and detect them. There are 
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some other slips in his " fiessertation" but as they are not 
relevant to our subject* we shall not allude to them. What he 
Cays about property seems right enough. Its influence in society 
requires more to be guarded against then encouraged. Without * 
any prescriptive privilege it generally exerts more influence, 
both in, private and public affairs than is expedient We feel 
rather surprised that the advocates ot property have not had 
recourse to its natural rights, for there is as much foundation foj* 
them, as the natural rights of man, — and they might have stood as 
a set off against the latter. 

That the natural rights of man are no authority for the extension 
of the elective franchise may be very easily proved. For instance, 
it is contended that the right of suffrage ought to be extended 
to every male person 21 years of age. Now, on the principle of 
natural right, there is no reason why that period of life should be 
fixed on in preference to any other. Nature has made no marked 
distinction betwixt 18, 21, and 25 years of age. Custom and the 
law of the land have assigned 21 years fcs the period when a 
person becomes responsible for the debts he has Contracted, when 
he may take a wife without the consent of his parents and the 
same authority ihas assigned 14 as the period when he becomes lia • 
ble for a rape ; but these are the arbitary distinctions of society, and 
we ask for some natural reason why any of those ages should bo 
selected in preferemie to the rest, and we say, none can be given : 
but if we revert to Bentham's principle of utility it is easy to 
assign a reason. At 21 a person has usually attained to some 
maturity of judannent ; he is generally independent of his parents ; 
find probably settled in some business or profession : these are 
all good practical arguments which any one may understand ; but 
if we refer to natural rights no reason at all can be discovered, or 
at least none, that we can understand*. 

Again, the exclusion of females. According to nature men and 
women are supposed to be born equal, the dhTerence in character 
arises from education; from which it follows, that without injustice 
or violating their natural and inalienable rights, we cannot deprive 
them of their vote for the election of a representative. We should 
think a difficulty, of this sort sufficient to conviuce any one of the 
impracticability of government on the basis of natural right: 
On the principal of Utility, the difficulty instantly vanishes. First, 
it might be urged, that females are under the controul of their 
husbands, that they are too much occupied with domestic affairs, 
that were they to vote at variance with their husband it might 
cause dissension; and it might also to be urged that the interest, 
of man and wife are identified, consequently, one would represent 
the interests of both ; it .might farther be urged,, that the pro- 
miscuous mingling of male and female in warm debate, might lead 
to dangers and destractions that were better avoided. Here, then 
we have arguments in abundance to help us from this dilemma 
which would entirely fail on the principle of natural right* At 
every step its advocates are surrounaed with difficulties and 
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•mbarrassmejits, Consistently they cam neither exclude men ^ 
females, nor any other cl*ss of the commimity. On the priaoiplft 
of utility these ejasse* may consistently be excraded; from tbm, 
inconvenience and injury that would result to society from thai* 
admission. The principle of Utility is consonant to human nature* 
when tf e« adhere ta it there $u. no danger either of error or inemv 
aiateacy. An an individual, man is exclusively occupied; hf th^ 
pursuit of what is conducive to his benefit; and society, which m 
a congregation pf individuals, h^s only to look to the game ultimate; 
object. Politics, like religion^ has its sfperatitions, and we d% 
not hesitate to reckon mtumlrigkt* among the numher. They * 
. are visionary speetreg, which &a*e caused much Innocent alarm* 
and respecting which, many marvellous stories have been told* 
hut no one can inform us, at what honr, or in what ptott*, 
they may be seen* What we have said, we think, nw$t convince 
ibe reader of the folly of attempting to establish the civil rights ef 
the People on the basis of natural right-; and of the immense, 
ad? antage that would result to the cause of Reform from ad*o- 
eating it on the* broad, intelligible, and practical prkeiplft of 
of Public Utility. : 

(To he continued)* 
■ " ■'■ ! ,. ■■■ ' ' ) H , 

STATE OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 

We have expected for some time that the labouring classf^ 
would end eavoui\tfr recover from the state of privation acd misery 
into which they had fallen. Accordingly, we* observe, through- 
out the 'counties of Lancaster, Stafford, and Warwick, the work- 
men are demanding an higher price for their labour. This is betU 
reasonable and proper. Had their lot of misery and hardship 
remained unchanged, while every thing was improving around 
ihem, it would haVe been both unfortunate and disgraceful to tb# 
eountry . The Revenue has improved, exnorts have increased, old 
prices are obtained for manufactured produce, and we have beea 
blessed with an abundant harvest ;— amidst so many advantages, it 
is not likely the working classes, frho hear these things daily 
sounded in their cars, would remain contented, and not wish to 
partake of the general prosperity 1 , created by their ingenuity and 
toil. It was impossible ; and the masters whp refuse to comply 
iv i th their reasonable demand, urged at such a seasonable m# 
ment, are guilty of an act (of injustice to themselves; and" by their 
ill-timed obstinacy causing an immense number of people to con* 
tinue in idleness, are not only accountable for all the evils thai 
may result from such a state, but also for the national loss we 
sustain, from the cessation of labour by such a large portion of th* 
community. Smith says/that " high Wages are the natural con-* 
sequence of a flourishing trade," and we say,- that nothing diffuses 
fo much real good through society as the high price of labour. 
Let us for a moment see, how the income of the labourer, com- 
pared with other classes,, operates in society. '. . 
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Btttk says that taxes again return to the people hi fertilising 
showers; but what becomes of that part of the national income 
abstracted tor labour ? Why, it is expended in diffusing real cctm- 
fort to the most numerous class of society; in supporting the 
frgricfcltttrist, by purchasing Ms produce ; in the encouragement of 
titatfve manufactures by their consumption;— but not so with th* 
'incomes of the aristocrat and wealthy classes of the community ; 
a great part of which is carried out of the county, or expended in 
the purchase of ; fereign luxuries — Brussels lace, snuff boxes, in 
1&e support of dancing masters, perfumers, valets, Jriseurs, p«gi- 
Ista, race-horses, &c From this it is obvious that no injury can arjs* 
from the high wsges of the labouring classes; for they return to 
the source from which they were derived, and are expended kith* 
country In the support of agriculture, and the most valuable 
braitenSs fcf Industry. The great evil is in the enormous amount 
of taxes, and in the iftfmense incomes of the upper classes of 
'society; a large part of which is expended in the support of 
Ibreigfn Industry, luxury, -and vice. 

^Such'bbitig the case, ,how indignant every one must feel at the 
<hirtUng erew, which is daily pouring out iu unprincipled abuse 
«n the mtost valuable and' useful part of the community. The 
Owner, commenting -ell a placard of the journeymen carpenters, 
observes, that it is the duty of the wording class to obey their 
masters. Ignorant slavot neither ought to obey; they stand 
exactly on a footing of equality, they are both tradesmen; one 
deals Hi labour, and the otherfh its produce. Perhaps the work- 
,manis,the more respectable and honest tradesmen of the two; 
for in selling his labour he sells a commodity, he neither does nor 
can adulterate, and it is nearly the only commodity sold in society 
free from adulteration. Certain it is, however, that the same 
principle of free cpmpetition, which settles the price of other 
; commodities, ought to settle the price of labour. Instead of our 
laws being framed on this equitable principle, they are founded on 
, an arbitrary principle of exclusion, and even prosecution. Our 
sapient legislators could not conceive, that labour was simply an 
article of trade, the dealers in which ought to have the same 
freedom and encouragement as dealers in any other article* 
From an ignorance of this principle, they enacted, the most 
absurd 'and unjust laws in the English code. They forbad the. 
mechanic to leave the kingdom, and confined him to the market of 
* bis own country, though he could not obtain in that market a price 
for his industry* which would support existence ; they would Hot 
suffer him to export the implements of his trade, to any place 
where he might follow his business with the most advantage ; they 
were even guilty ofihe monstrous injustice, of attempting to keep 
the price of labour at a minimum, by suffering the master to 
combine, and not allowing the. same privilege to journeymen : 
all these were arbitrary and partial enactments, at variance with 
the principle ef Free Trade, and a real hardship and injusti** 
towards th^labourerswsd mechanics of England. 
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Th more die situation of the labouring classes is reflected on, 
and tbe stronger appear their claims for the support of every 
enlightened and, liberal-minded individual. The case of the 
Cotton-spinners has originated inquiries which will be of the 
utmost benefit to the working classes; and if the poor fellows in 
Manchester are obliged tofcsubmit to their tyrannical masters, they 
will at least have the consolation of having awakened an inquiry, 
which ultimately must be beneficial to themselves and every other 
labourer in the kingdom. We sincerely hope, however, they will 
yet be successful in their, struggle, and compel their employers to 
fulfil their violated engagements, and share with them the exorbitant 
profits they derive from their labour. To support the Cotton- 
.*pjnners in the present contest, is consonant both to humanity and 
the principles of political economy. From their excellent address 
to the Public, it is evident there is no combination on their part, to 
obtain new and exorbitant wages ; they only wish to resist a com- 
bination on the' part of the masters who refuse to give a price for 
their labour, which is necissary for their support In the daily 
papers we see, the same false statements as to the amcunt of the 
Spinners' wages. Those who read these Unfair and partial accounts, 
will bear in mind that from the gross wages of a Spinner, he has to 
deduct 7s. 6d. a week for a piecqr, 2s^ for a scavenger, beside* 
ether charges for candles, 1 &c. We mention this, as a caution, tha£ 
the public may not be mislead on; this point ', 



. Want of room prevents our inserting our usual article of "Facts* 
this week, but we shall resume it in our next. 

Our Correspondents are aware their communications cannot be 
inserted at length. A new idea as been transmitted on the classifi- 
cation of voters for Members of the House of Commons, ffe 
think it may he as well to petition first if it be only pro forma. 
. . %* The Gorgon published Monthly, in Parts, price 4rf. 
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Let not, wfcate?*r other ill* assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Churchill. 



Memm^ton Meetihg.-r Union, among 1 Reformer* — 0* the Know* 
ledge of the People.— Political Protestants.— Bantling of 
Old George Rose.— Big Blunders— Public Charities. — 
Criminal Law. 

Instead of continuing the subject* of last week, as we intended 4 , 
we shall ndttfee some events that hare just floated by, and on 
which it will be proper' tb give our opinion. Among the events 
to which we allude, is a Meeting of the friends of Radical Reform, 
ancfits indefatigable advocate Major Cartwright, at Kenning- 
ton. It was a very numerous and respectable assemblage, 400' 
gersons' being present, and the Hon. Douglas Khjnaird in the 
Chair. . Tne Major is a great favourite of ours. We respect him 
highly for his long' and consistent labours in the Public cause, the 
pate motives by which he has been actuated, and, in short, because 
ire consider hint a singvlarig honest man. Front the proceedings 
of fliis meeting; it is evident, the principle of tfoioN is rapidly % 
spreading antbng Reformers. Indeed, how can it be otherwise T 
who can object to such conduct? Exclusive of sham Reformers, 
wfco merely wish to make the subject a stalking horse to their' 
ambition, we are persuaded there are an immense number of indi- 
viduals' who cordially hate the infernal system, yet differ— honestly 
dfcffer, on what ought to be substituted in its place. The whole of 
thife class it is desirable should concur in some general plan, which, 
without sacrificing any fundamental principle, would effectually 
secure the interest of every class of the community. Their motives ' 
are equally pure, their judgments niay be equally correct, there- 
fore, their Opinions are entitled to a similar degree of considera- 
tion. Certainly, it would not be decent in any person, without 
having first considered these things, to thrust forward any little > 
plan he may have contrived, expecting we should fall down and ' 
w*orthij> it, and look upon him as the only good and wise. man, 
amongst us. After the differences we have mentioned in our 
tenth number, it would be presumptuous in any one to imagine, 
thai our political saltation depends on the adoption of his scheme , 
alone. Let not Reformers rival in bigotry and intolerance the ' 
f ana tier oi religion. Besides, how little it accords with the pur- 
suit of freedom, to wish to tyrannise over the opinions *>t our , 
fellow-creatures. Were the Reformers to persist in such conduct, 
it would be pursuing an objeef most just and reasonable, by means 
the most unjust and unreasonable. 

Allusion was made to a BUI at the Kenningtdn Meeting, which 
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it was intended to introduce early in the first Session of the new 
Parliament. Without pretending to know exactly the nature of 
this Bill, we may venture to say, that unless it be founded on some 
liberal, comprehensive, and practicable principle; — unless it be 
free from the exclusive and dogmatical notion of any individual, or 
set of individuals ;— unless it be drawn up with as wide a circle pa 
possible — with a view to the different opinions, to the various in- 
terests which prevail among Reformers — it must, in its effects, be* 
injurious to the public cause:— instead of exciting general interest, 
which it is desirable above 1 all things should be excited ; instead of 
leaving a general feeling of indignation provided it is rejected — its 
progress would be viewed with indifference by the great body of 
the community, and by adding one more to the number of unfbrtu- ' 
nate and abortive attempts already made, would excite despair 
among the People, cover its authors with ridicule, and give one 
more triumph to the enemies of our cause. We fervently hope, 
however, no such foolish and kacknied attempt will be made. We 
are persuaded Sir Francis Burbktt does not intend to lend 
himself to any narrow and > paltry scheme as .that to which we 
allude ; from whicli the country would derive no practical advan- 
tage ; and which is not in the least adapted for the accomplishment 
of its object. Suppose such a Bill W/As brought forward, and a 
motion made by the worthy Baronet, and— seconded— by whom? 

. by nobody ; for Cochrane would not be there ; consequently, the 
£hing would drop still-bom, or rather not be born at all; Canning 
would have another laugh, Brougham another sneer; the Re- 
formers would once more be at a stand ; they might again abuse the 
Boroughmongers, and tell the People, meaning the lower classes, 
they had nothing to depend upon but their own exertions ; but how 
exert themselves? Let but the lower classes attempt to move, 
and godly Sidmouth instantly lets slip his Olivers and his Castles ; — 
off go the Suspension Act and Seditious Meeting Bill ; the dun- 
geons thrown open ; and the whole iron system, to keep down the* , 
rebellious dogs, screwed a little tighter ; and when the wrongs of 
the People had exhaled in curses against their oppressors, their 
chains would, be lightened, they would be suffered once more to 
stretch their limbs, and again for a short time to breathe tjie air of 
liberty ! But what a lame and impotent conclusion! Yet we say, 
that such would be the result of any measure, that does not pro- 
ceed on the basis of an union of some portion of the upper,' with die 
lower classes of society. 

But let utf look at another mode of proceeding. Every one 
must be sensible of the prodigious change which has taken place 

^within the last two or three years in the public mind ; and after 
the intelligence, moderation, and good sense recently evinced, m 
such a surprising manner, by the lower classes, their accession to 
political power must be viewed without alarm by the respectable 
part of the community. This is a most important alteration ; for 
throughout the country are scattered a number of respectable indi- 
viduals—country gentlemen, sincerely attached to popular right*, 

/but who have remained in a state of neutrality, from unfounded 
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v apprehensions of violence or ignorance on the part of the People*. 
Tl his impression is obliterated ; therefore, it woul3 be proper to 
feel the pulse of this class of individuals, and prevail upon them to 
take the lead in public meetings. It is no use going to the Oligarchy 
-with either Bill or Petition, we shduld.ohly excite its contempt, 
• unless' we are prepared for ulterior measures, of far greater em-r 
.ciency. For our own parts, unless it be merely pro Jbrmd, we 
do not see the necessity of either bill or petition. Supposing public 
meetings numerous and respectable., it would only be necessary to 
pass Resolutions expressive of the necessity of Reform, and should 
the Boroughmongers refuse to comply, after the general opinion 
had been manifested, the next easy step would be to resist the 
PAYMiNT of taxes. Nothing more practicable and effectual 
than such a mode of proceeding. Whenever we think of this plan, 
it fills us with hope and confidence. Wp reflect upon it with de- 
light, because it is free from violence and danger to any individual; 
and would effectually stop the career of our tyrants. Apy class of 
-society liable to the Assessed Taxes might do the job af once. Ye* f 
the English shop-keepers might confound the holy league and legi- 
timacy, liberate Bonaparte from Saint Helena, and e&tablish the ' 
independence of eighteen millions of people, whp are struggling 
for libertv in South America.. What a glorious work ! and how 
\e&sy to be accomplished ! 

%t is delightful to think, how completely the Borou^h-ruflSana 
Jiave thrown themselves into the hands of the People by then; 
financial folly ; and it is still more delightful to reflect on their pre* 
sent stupidity, insolence, and fancied security. But it is always 
4hus ; and N ature has wisely ordained that powers destined to be 
overthrown, shou d not be sensible of their danger until it is too 
late. Thank God, in the metropolis alone, there is sufficient dis- 
affection, ready, at any moment, to put a stop to the presumption and 
wickedness of our Rulers. When the poor shaJlow-pated creature^ 
Vansittart, whom nature originally intended tor ,a parish clerk, or 
manager of a Saving Bank, said, that Government was not to be 
alarmed at " a man in a fur gown (meaning the Lord Mayor) and 
gold chain," he could not conceive that the first magistrate of the 
•City of Jiondon is a far more important personage than the Prince 
^Regent-; and that a vote of the Common Council, at the suggestion 
of such an humble individual as Mr. Waithman, to refuse the pay- 
ment of taxes, would put an end to his Chancellorship, and the 
omnipotent Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. We do not 
expect such a measure will be resorted to at the present moment* 
neither do we wish such a thing; for it would be premature, pro- 
bably the Boroughmongers will not meet % in parliament before 
Christmas. In the meanwhile the "Reformers' may be very ma*» 
iully employed. First, in compromising unessential differences, 
and in subduing any rancorous and jealous 'feelings that prevail 
among themselves. Nex£ the lower classes should endeavour to 

^_ r. — : : : — ■ ■ , < i . ' . ' ' . 

* Ju'1816, ft was attempted at York^by some of the &r* t characters in that 
county, to ca|l a meeting of the Freeholders, to consider t|ie subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform. It failed from the disturbed state •£ the cp<u»try at \hat 
time. Stteb ail objection no longer exist*. 
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^cquir* as »vch information as poesiHe, tm Ac principles and 
nractic« of government. The Corruptioniste are astonished at 
ffyejr late progress in knowledge and good behaviour,' but they 
"have still many things to learn. We should advise them to read 
the different weekly publications, the object of which is to instruct 
'them on thesesubjectg. This they wight do at their own fire-sides, 
in the midst of their families ; but, perhaps, it would be more con- 
flpoiye to then* intellectual improvement, were they to form small 
societies, neither numerous nor noisy, solely for discussion and 
iuquiry*. It would give rise to habits of reflection and reasoning, 
HvJiicb are the instruments of every mental acquirement. In .meii- 
iioning societies, we need not caution our readers of the propriety 
of abstaining from every thing like plots or conspiracies against 
Government. These things "have been twed, and tended only to 
pie benefit of Sidmouth and Castlereagh. All we mean are small 
associations, something on the plan of the " political Protestants," 
just established at Hull— solely for information. The present is a 
most favourable moment for Reformers, arid they ought to exert 
themselves unceasingly in spreading their opinions, and resolutely 
opposing everything that may tend to consolidate the diabolical 
system. We had intended to say something on Saving Banks this 
week, but we shall do it hereafter. This bantling, of old Georjpe 
Hose is growing up fast, and getting quite strong, but it must be put 
down, as it is contradictory to every thing that Reformers should 
be fundholders. .Among other ways of annoying Corruption, it re 
, very desirable the People should be reminded, as often as possible 
of the duty paid, on every article consumed, to suppprt the Bov<m%k" 
monfjerintj system. For instance, on a pot of porter, or a p^air of 
shoes. This might be done by inscriptions after the manner of 
newspapers. It would keep alive the feeling of indignation against 
the Borough-tyrants, and constantly remind the People how much 
they were parting with, almost every moment, to support a race 
of tyrants, by whom they were insulted and despised. When the 
public mind has been properly trained, a change may be accom- 
plished without violence, tumult, or, disorder • without the disloca- 
tion of any class, or essential part of the community. It wiMTbe 
merely like cutting a wen from the body .politic, which had loHg 
been a source of weakness and exhaustion; and would restore 
health, strength, and pristine vigour to Che constitution. 

Having made these miscellaneous observations, which appeared 

necessary , to correct some errors that were buzzing among the 

Ileformers, we shall go on with the Bfeeting at the Horns 'Tavern. 

Sir Francis Burdett was present, and in a speech full of 

"■ * We Were informed some time ago, that a set of scoundrels domineer in 
-the toWn Of Leeds, ia Yorkshire, who, in point of character, are exactly on a 
level with U»e; Manchester rvjfians. Proud, ignorant and slavish, destitute' 
of every noble and honly quality, they are a disgrace to hum* n nature. Tke 
im^room'ge}dr^%^^^ tfl <0or Informant, had Tately refused to grant a 
'I f cense to a public-house, unless certain persons who had presumed to " tefceh 
atate matters" were prevented meeting there. This is exactly the way the 
)?o«rer of granting* licenses is exercised all over the county. It is the true 
spirit of the Pitt Clubs-— genuine hackbonism. But never mind, a short time 
Witt place these upatartafai the situation nature intended them. 
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n^dom rgcommgnrUd u*k>* among the R?fan&m;-~lh* it wua 
Necessary to abstain from aQ dtct^ion ar^^4ofer«moe, amidst 

- puck .diversity of opinion ; that it was unreasonable, in any one to 
.expect that hui plan, and bis only, shotfld be adopted, to tbeoatclu* 
%«ioft of every others He a&ojremarked, that other plans of Reform 

might be proposed in Parliament* short of that he might think: 
. right, " yet he should think it no impeachment of kit coneistmcgte 
.support such q measure;" for, as he observed* '*- something mwt he - 
sacrificed to the opinions and even prejudice* of other*.'' As 
-to the term -Universal Suffrage, he objected to it* because those 
<whp used it with the exception of Mr. Bantbam, did not mean 
tyhat the term implied. All this is so hdi of good sense, so rea- 
«<mab le, and so adapted to the present circumstances pi Reformers, 
that we can hardly conceive it possible to find a single individual in 

- the whole kingdom, so dogmatical and conceited, as to find the 
least fault with it 

As to the worthy Baronet supporting any approximating mea- 
, -sure, although it does not come up exactly to the mark, we think it 
highly advantageous to the. public cause, that such measure should 
be supported, both in the House, and out of it. It is our opinion, 
that there is no danger in the unlimited extension of the elective 
.franchise to the whole biped race, and all the danger i? in its being v 
too much confined; but there are individuals whose opinions, and 
even whose prejudices it is necessary x to conciliate, who think * 
otherwise! If the Reformers cannot cany the elective suffrage as 
far as they wish, they ought to carry it as far as they can.. We have 
reasons for thinking, thjtt Mr. Bentham, who is the only genuine 
Universal $uffrage«inan in die whole kingdom, would care very 
IHUe about the obstruct principle, provided, die universal interest 
was secured and represented. This, we think, would be effec- 
tually done by extending the elective franchise to every male 
person, twenty-one years of age, and resident a certain time in, one 
place. ' ' g 
, . As to the terms made use of by .Reformers, we certainly think 
such vague and indefinite expressions as " Universal Sutfrag#, r 
" Universal Freedom,*' very objectionable, because they express' 
far more than is intended by those who uae them. To be sure, 
*' universal" is short, simple, and compreheasive ; and so is space 
short, simple, and comprehensive, but that is too reason it should be 
employed in a ^question, which requires, above all things, we should 
he precise and definite, expressing neither more nor less than what 
ire mean. The hon. Baronet in proposing general far u ni v ers a l, 
, certainly made no great imjwrovejaeiit; it was little better*- as tha 
proverb aays, than " getting out of the frying pan into the fire." 
I i i ii i i '1 

FRAUDS ON THE POOR. 
In our second number, which is now out of print, but which wiH 
be shortly reprinted, we took some pains to expose the abuses r*f 
Public Charities, fm th e managem e nt -ef t hese institutions,- ap- 
* peared the basest robbery, the vilest and wickedest fraud, that ever 
waa practised in any .age or country. Two millions, plundered 
from the poor by a set of hofy knrvee, who spend their days in' 
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*5*? fc ^7 an * ***** * M i****' ** ttm People order, honesty, 
*»d frugality. We respect religion, beeause its pure precepts 
•empathize with poverty and distress, bu* we fcateHs hypocritiedt 
professors. A gossiping lawyer, who accused the Major of * % 
mmkrs? lias committed for *%*r Maudlin the management of 
toe Charity business. A CmiHhmwn has at length heen appointed 
by tfae Crown^nottomffiire into this** rank corruption," btft,to> 
prewttMnqinrji; Sidmoathlras thrown his sttnctMid mantle over 
it, and the whole, as we predicted, will turn out— a vile job + 
Among the junto appointed to examine this notmble fraud', there 

W r ™ • ^ Be, Wb ° *• Wt * itber a Mtoi't&i***** or a regular adherent 

of Ministers.. :Tw* Wskops— yes, two bishops, hate been named 

^investigate the-Muttery of the church— howingenious ! Jonathan 

\\ ild, where art thou? rise from thy grate, and see how thou art 

emulated! But the Seott family, which forms the key-stone of 

Corruption, and which we said would oppose inquiry with " all its 

might and cunning; 9 — one of this family is on the Commission ; and 

Yorke too, who wished to exeiude the People from the Debate*; 

of the Mouse of Commons, is another. We shall enumerate nt» 

• »ore; they are all. of the same kidney— not one, who from prcju- 

dice, interest, or education, w^ not he anxious to htscfdle up the 

pious paud. The Corporation gluttons may go on and jiot iia 

safety on the plunder of the poor; Brougham's Bill has lost all fe* 

terrors. 

We had our prejudices in favour of the Ministers of religion, 
hut we begin to detest both Church and State. It was a shameful 
waste, of the Public money, to rote a million for the building of new 
churches, that the sanctified robbers might carry on the trade of 
delusion' with advantage. Unless throgshave altered strangely in 
a very short time, too, the number of churches are out of aH pro- 
portion to the number of hearers . It has frequently been a matter 
of regret to us, that places of worship were so numerous, and hearerg 
so Jew. Perhaps things may have altered lately ; but we intend to 
go round some sabbath, and see if there beany symptoms olf encreas- 
ing godliness among the People. Of one case in the metropolis we 
can speak :— lately, we happened to drop into Allhallows Church*, 
which is nearly in the eentre of the city; it was newly white- 
washed, no expence had, apparently, been spared in its interior de- 
eoraUons; and from its siue would probably contain fr;O0O persons. 
In : this Church, was sitting one man, opposite the Minister, the 
children belonging to some of the Charity schools, a young gentle- 
man, who was busily engaged engraving the. Initials of his name 
at the bottom of his *pew, ourselves and the clerk, who appeared in 
that state in which men are apt to fell, in listening to a story which 
had been told before. No blame eouW be imputed to the parson. 
He was wasting his strength on >«< the tfesart air;" and oppeared 
resolved, at all events, to do his dtoty, labouring with great energy, 
4o impress his doctrines on the empty pmm If 

I i N 1 . m l i im . . 

FACTS. 
Criminal Law.— At the late Salisbury assizes; Wiljiam Hop- 
wood was found guilty of stealing a sack of oats from Mr, Geo. 
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Butler of Chine, >ud sentenced b$ Judge Park, 4o 48 mottOa 
imprisonment and bard labour ; on sentence : heing pronounce^ 
lie thought proper to ask, who WW, to pay the wages for Jii» 
labour; for which offence the learned ^Jnd'ge ordered Iris, sen* 
tence not to be recorded, and altered it to trfuuptrtationja* 
«£F£^ years!!! — Tauuiom Courier** 

From the above extraordinary fact, It appears, that though 
la months imprisonment l>e an . adequate x punishment lora 
robbery* vet for addressing em impertinent question to* Jtu%o — 
a €?-jwi€ Vever before heard of — mentioned in no statute, and 
which is unnoticed m our law book*, a man b liable to he trass* 
ported for seven year* I Under what admirable laws we iivel 
How we are filled with wonder -and admiration iat contemplating 
their wisdom and. justice! Wliat an invaluable Messing ia*h» 
Trial by Jury ! it .merely finds the guilt or innocence of a person* 
the ungracious task of punishing belongs exclusively *o the Judge* 
-r-In the case of Hopwood we have all the evils of our Criminal 
Code strikingly exemplified. The personal character of the 
Judge interfering with h\% judicial duties; instead of fcaiikhing 
from his mind every circumstance extraneous to the case, and 
'which in all (probability he had recommended to the Jury, we 
find him < mingling' a feeling of indignation, arising from a sup- 
posed insult, and instead of awarding a punishment conformable 
to law, he awards ene commensurate with his own anger and 
wounded pride 1-rThe efficacy of punishment in the prevention of 
crime, is in its. certainty* Put it is evident from this >case, tirat 
punishment for the same offence, may be either very flight or very 
heavy, at the pleasure of |he« Judge. The beauty of a law' is hi 
its being the name to every description of persons, but it appear* 
from t$ie Salisbury case, that the Judge has fuR scope for the 
indulgence of any partiality he may feel . towards any one class of 
society, rather than another. And what class pf society is most' 
likely to suffer from this unfair, bias ? Why the pome obviously. 
The Judges are usually a*ea of rank and fortune; consequent^ 
instead of leaning towards that c^ass which stands inost in need of 
support, and for, the protection of which, laws havel>een almost 
exclusively made, they lean towards that class, against which tha 
poor and helpless part of the community is generally opposed. 

While our .Criminal Code remains in its present, state, we five 
under all the *evUs. of an en post jfacto law — a law made to punish 
a crime after |t is., committed, j The Coasted trial by Jury aflbrda 
very little. security for our persons; for the important part of a 
law, and tjie only part pf consequence to the criminal, is the 
puMJshjpe?d f and that, depends almost entirely on the will of tha 
Judge* So wide is the discretion of the Judge in -criminal cases. 
that in a great; number of felonies, it remains -entirely with him 
to say, whether the highest or the lowest punishment of the law 
shall be assigned, whether a man shall be punished for the same 
offence with death, transportation, or imprisonments The Sails* 

• Tfye same Jtvlge, who tried this cause, has siuce <3Lseorered/tuat i^fe 
from a 1 tore of fine clothes that there U such a general tote of prostitution 
anio&g ft mates; Wfcfet a profound and iuuiinou.< idea ! 
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hury case, tb+ugh a gtaring one* is fiur from befag setttarjr ; tome* 
, thing anategona daily occurs in the administration of justice 
tb»oqgboHt tba country* A fact mentioned by Sir Samuel Rbmilly; 
in his « Observations oa Crwriaal Law/, is strikingly illustrative 
of this subject, and shows the injustice* and inconsistency 
that frequently arise front (he vague and uncertain power of the 
Judga.--0n the Norfolk circuit two men robbed a poultry yard, 
hot only one of tfcem waa appreheaded; and the other having 
escaped into a distant part of the country, eluded aB pursuit; 
At the next assizes the apprehended thief was tried and con* 
vkfted ; but Lord Loughborough, before whom he was fried, linking 
the offence .a very slight one, sentenced him only to a few months 
impmwmmcjrt. The news of this sentence having reached the 
accomplice in las retread he immediately returned, and sur- 
rendered himself to take his trial at the next Assises ; little 
expecting that what was a very trifling ofleuce at one assize; 
might be considered » a very heinous one at another. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for him, when the next assizes came, a different 
Judge, Mr. Justice Gould presided ; who, though of a mi&L dis- 
position, considered the stealing of fowls a very dangerous 
propensity, and he accordingly, to the great astonishment of the 
poor fellow, sentenced him to be transported* While one was 
taking his departure for Botany Bay, the term of the other's 
imprisonment had expired ; and what must have been- the opinion 
of the former of the, justice of his punishment, or of the peopkr, 
who compared these two examples, of the- equity of our criminal 
jurisprudence. 

After the facts we have related, we imagine our readers must 
begin to entertain a very high opinion of English justice; Lately' 
they saw how two unfortunate men were ruined from a Judge 1 * 
impatience to have hia dinner; this week we have had' to inform 
them, of one man being sentenced to [transportation for imperii* 
nefree; and a case in which two men were guilty of exactty the. 
same crime, without a shade- of difference in any of its circum- 
stances* and one suffered a short imprisonment, and the other was 
sent to Botany Bay. In such a mode of administering the laws 
' of a country, we would ask, Does there appear any thing with the" 
least semblance of justice ? Does net the whole appear a sy stem; 
of oppression, oaprite, and absurdity X After the abortive attempts 
of Sir .Samuel Romilly to refornt our criminal law, it is not* 
likely that any person who may attempt that task, however pure 
bis motives; however celebrated for wisdom; and however free* 
from every charge of rash innovation, will he successful, under/the* 
present system. Our infatuated rulers appear resolved to stick io 
the whole fabric of folly and injustice, to the last, without aban- 
doning a single iota; and it is only from unanimity on the part of 
the people, that we can hope to accomplish that radical* change' 
which will bring our institutions- to a level with the spirit and 
necessities' of the age 

■London:— Printed by W. Momnbux, Sream's Buildings, Cbanoerjfc l*ue > 
I'ntriitbed fcy-J. Fairbujw, 2, Broadway, Ludgate Hill; to whom ajl orjfeft an4 
C ou)muiucations(jM>st puid) are requested to be forwarded 
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GROpfrfcLESS FEARS OF THE RlCft; 

Ancient Governments.— Universal Suffrage.— Revellers. — Female 
Boroughmongtrs.— Competency and necessity of the Labouring 
s Classes sharing the Elective Franchise. — Plebeian prejudices.— 
Wages. — Paper Currency. ' 

BtfrwixT the institutions of Ancient Greece and the government 
of this country in the Saxon ages, there was a striking resemblance. 
Both were founded on a principle of exclusion and injustice towards 
the largest and most Valuable part of the community. In Sparta, 
the most celebrated of the Grecian republics, the people were 
divided into thr$e classes ; namely,- the slaves, to whom the. laws 
afforded neither protection nor notice, and who were at the entire 
'disposal of their masters ; the Iielots, who cultivated the ground* 
and held the ' land at a fixed rent: die individuals of tins class 
Wfere sometimes disfranchised by a public act, and for extraordinary 
services admitted to the M\ privileges of citizens : lastly, th# 
Spartans, property so catted,' who were 4heoniy freemen in the 
state^ alid exercised all the great functions of society— civil, legis- 
lative, and niilitary. Under the Saxons similar odious distinctions 
' prevailed. Besides the slaves were the villeins, who exactly 
corresponded in rank and privileges to the Spartan helots : they - 
formea the middle class betwixt the unfortunate bem^g, whom 
ignorance and tyranny had levelled with the brute creation, and a 

• ferocious and insolent nobility. Although the Spartan form o£ 
government has been denominated republican, it seems not to have 
had the slightest claim to that distinction ; being nothing mot© 
than a despotic oligarchy, Which engrossed all the power and pro- 
perty of the country t and in like manner the government of the 
Saxons appears to have been an aristocratical tyranny, founded 
oft the worst possible basis, that of property. 

Society at the present day differs* in two very important point*, 

from what it was at any 1 former period :— first, in the intire abolition 

of domestic slavery, and— second, h\ the partial efetabfishment of 

' governments on the representative systetm Ancient Rone, 

Greece, arid even' England, until a very recent period, were <Ka- 

• paced by a race of slaves— mcn^ who were not only deprived of 
weir political rights, but incapable even of holding property, This 
was an execrable state of things; and: proves, however famous 
maakind might have been for vripdom, ; they were not much dhtm- 
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guished for justice. The republican inst)lfetk>n» of the ancients, 
afforded full scope for the display of the virtues and talents of those 
who were adinmed to the rank of citizens ; but by excluding sk 
large portion of the community from their civil immunities, they 
were nothing but systems of barbarity and injustice. Not being 
acquainted with , the art of governing by representation, it was 
necessary they should either exclude a large portion of the people 
from participation in political power, or then 1 public assemblies 
would have been so numerous and unwieldy, that they would have 
been better adapted for outrage and tumult, than legislation and 
order. But by delegating the powers of the people to a select few, 
who, as Biuke expressed it, before his mental vision wa distorted 
hy a pension, are "the express image of their feelings and the 
organ of their sentiments," these evils are avoided. Nothing can 
be more admirable than a government founded on such a basis ; 
for by concentrating the wisdom and strength of the community 
. to a focus, it gives all the advantages, without any of the evils 
which would arise, from the direct interference of every individual. 
It is a /titration of the gross mass of society, a condensation in a 
convenient and practicable compass of every thiqg that is excellent 
in wisdom, virtue, and talents. This we should say, is ask ought to 
be ; but in the whimsical, absurd, and unjust system which pre- 
vails in this country, representation is caricatured and inverted; 
instead of the finer particles, it is the dregs and most vicious part 
of tbe community that is embodied in our national representation. 
He Reformers are labouring to correct this mockery and afetw~ 
dity ; and nothing but folly and dwmwn among themselves can 
pretext their ultimate success. Every additional day that tbe 
. wretched system is tolerated, will, in the opinion of posterity, Be 
an additional reproach on the character and understandings of the 
present generation. Various points* connected with Parliamentary 
Kefor.ni we have not yet treated; but we shall now enter upon 
them, and with that freedom, manliness, and contempt of erery 
. thing but tr»t{i aad , justice, which have hitherto marked our eon- 
• duet Three important points require to be discussed; first, the 
N extent to whieh the elective franchise ought to be carried; second, 
the manner of voting, by ballot or otherwise; third, the duration 
of parliaments. On aU these poinds we are genuine radical Be- 
tOTmers, but we will touch on each separately* . 

The pure, wide, abstract idea #f representation is, 4hat it -should 
,^otnpreaettd the interest of every individual in society, the least 
afcitaptibJe of pleasure or pain, Jbowever miiwte and unim- 
portant that* mflamt muj be. To retiUae this idea by direct 
,<*nffihage. is wrpossiMe, but indirectly it is feasible* without the 
tfltcrifioe of any 'interest, or the least departure from the abstract 
'iptfinefp}e. v jFeraaAes do-net foqmam inoapendaot class in seeasty, 
. liefng4psweHfr ^m^^.ti^ioosstJF^^dcheriof parents or husbands ; 
. tbe^owj^^iote^wbwiU be idtin1i«led v itrith* and represented 
'ky 4hetn» Perhaps weight to«nake an edocpiion to this obeer- 
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veiienin fevowr of tbe t>M> $faids t forming as they do, the only 
independent class among fomaAes** Minors in like manner at» 
under' the oontroul of their parents, and dependent, therefore, 
their interests would- be noised in, and represented by those to 
whom they were indebted for support and existence. Hence it 
follows, thati*r#iMi/fy, both females and biinors, would be repre- 
sented, by extending the elective suffrage to majes, 21 years of 
age. We are dk»dedly against excluding any real independent 
interest from being represented, because, wbaterer part is omitted, 
would he liable to be sacrifioed to the advantage of the other* 
From the absurd laws which have been enacted, and which we 
lately noticed respecting the labouring classes, we have a striking 
-example of the danger that may arise from any class being deprived 
cf Ms due therein the making of them. Considering the working 
classes, a* we do, by far the moat valuable part of every community. 
we laboaM be the last to exclude them for a part in its govern- 
*nent* It hat been, observed, that property gives the same advan- 
tages in society, which superior strength does in a savage state. 
To «ewterfealance' therefore this inequality betwixt the ric/i and 
peer, justice requires the latter should have superior privileges. 
Oar lawsaad instttutkrts, instead of being in favour of the weak, 
we in favour of the $tr*n§. The lower classes in asking fop the 
.eJeoftire franchise, do not ask for peculiar distinctions, bat merely 
«qnsHty in political rights. 

Taking Uhiveksal Suffrage in its common acceptation, as 
inetadkig every male person 2 J years of age, criminals and inswap 
persons excepted, we are far from imagining, either the property 
jof the inch would be endangered, ot that it would have the slight- 
est tendency to excite contusion and disorder; provided, at the 
-same time, a proper mode of conducting Sections was adopted* 
Jfjdt ns examine this point briefly and fairly.: 
. By rendering the elective suffrage general among the people, wjb 
reduce to the lowest possible amount, the danger, of kritery ?njl 
tertorim; for it would be impossible either to corrupt or jnflu- 
4ft£e an election, in any material degree, when the Voters were so 
jmmesous. Again, what additional strength it would give to good 
^Qrevernmeot, by identifying it with the general .interests of the 
CJowMHini*y,^bjv removing a painful source *>f discontent aniong^ 
the people; and at the same time affording a powerful check 
against abase and injustice towards any particular class of so- 
ciety. - 

i ) ■!,■ fun . » m i .. *■ , '- , , , . i , ., , , , i i . . ■ . i .... n . .» 

* The English Ggivenmwnt is foU of absurdities and contracJictions. It 
seems not easy to discover why a female should inherit the Crown and dis- 
charge all the duties of the Executive, yet be precluded from filling any of 
the SnlMrdinate apices in society. Doubtless thisincougruity has originated 
to tfct Got** 4ootti*e of k&muy* Ae*tlw.*niw»ly respecting females in 
this Country is, selatwe to thp Jtmais-twtofffaQMger, Mw. Anansooy of 
Kipon. in Yorkshire, who regularly return6 two Members to Parliament. At 
ifhc iate Election she nominated tfo Right Ron* F. J. Robinson, and G. Gity 
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The most powerful obstacle to the admission of the poor to, 
their political rights, is, in^the unfounded apprehensions of the 
rich, that they would elect one of their own body, a man favour- 
able to the division of property, m short, a bveller. Now let tfs 
examine this objection. 

From a principle in human nature, we are far more liable to be 
jealous and envious of our immediate acquaintance and equals, 
than those from whom we are considerably removed by rank and 
•distance* For a man to be thought a Prophet, as the saying- is, he 
•must leave his own country ; and it is universally observable, 
when situations of honour or profit are to be disposed of, gtr*nger$ 
have a much better chance to obtain them, than natives. r All this 
arises from a very obvious principle. Among equals there is air 
ways a sort of rivalship and contention, hy exalting them w* feel a 
relative debasement. So persuaded are we of the truth of this 
observation, that we should not bo surprised, were the peer to 
"give their votes to the rich, and the, ncA to the poor. None have 
so great a contempt and aversion to every thing associated with 
poverty and ignorance, as those who are actually *ufTering from 
* these evils.' At Rome, the poor never elected one of their own 
order, to be consul or tribune, but generally a patriae*; always a 
man of distinction and opulence. But look to the late contest at 
"Westminster, " there's the run," and the answer to every objeo* 
tion of this sort. * In Tothill-Fields, in the lanes and alleys of that 
City, there were, no doubt, poverty and ignorance in abundance; 
*but for whom did they vote? why, for Burdett, who possessed a 
princely fortune, and Romilly, whose only pretensions to popular 
'favour, were the fame of his learning, wisdom, and integrity. 
Instead of the lower classes being prone to choose a Representa- 
tive from among themselves, we should apprehend quite a contra- 
ry evil. Poor souls ! they look with superstitious reverence on 
learning, rank and wealth ; and instead of rating them at their 
'proper value, vfe shouM apprehend they would prize them too 
'highly, and prefer them to intrinsic honesty and usefulness. * Our 
Readers will remember the story of Apothecary Churchill, in Ben- 
tham's Plan of Reform, who was hooted out of Westminster, be- 
cause, forsooth, he smelt too much of the shop, and wasj no better 
♦Jian the ^Electors themselves ! It will always be thus ; and we 
ean assure the English patrician* \ht\pkbtian prejudices set all in 
their own favour. 

The next weighty objection against the poor, is their ignorance. 
A most grievoufffeuit truly. Butwhoistobhtmef * Kn owle d g e, "says 
Solomon, ". comes from leisure^' and how can the miserable slaves, ' 
-who toil |6 pr 37 hours for ^ bare subsistence, find time for the 
acquisition of learning. The assertion, however, is- false ; for they 
are mu~ch too wise to he any longer the dopes of their oppressors. 
. JPiit j£ ignorance cpnfhted to themselves ? What do the middling 
classes know about the science of government or polittoal econor 
jny ? Nothing at all. Look even at the daily .bhutdefa pf fte 
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Timet and Courier on these subject*, who are constantly calntn* 
siiathig the working classes. Again, what knowledge does it re* 
quire to enable them to choose their Representatives judiciousl*. 
To make a proper choice of a tailor, it is not necessary we should 
^understand his business; when we engage a lawyer it is not need&I 
we should be acquainted with his mysterious profession; or, iogrvliig 
cap votes to a physician for an hospital, is it required we should be 
acquainted with the science of mecticine } neither to cheese a repre* 
eentative, ought we to be profound politicians. These thfags arn 
conducted on quite different principles. All that we can have to 
guide us, and aU that we need to enable us to make a proper set 
lection in these cases, is the reputation of the individuals for excel- 
lence in their several professions. In the discreet exercise of the 
elective franchise, it is sufficient for the people to know the r*pwte~ 
tie* of the Candidate for intellect and probity, . which are circum- 
stances they cannot fail to he acquainted with, provided they reside 
in has neighbourhood. As stubborn facts, we again refer our oppo- 
nents to the late contests, in tne metropolis, and the present be* 
famous of the Manchester Cotton spinners, for decisive proolk 
of the intellectual competency of the people. > 

. Bat after all, suppose a poor man was to get -into the House, 
mh.uk mighty mischief would result from it ? Are poverty and ig*o- 
rtnme often* there? Think only of Jack Fmtier and Cwrtu, and 
how " many have fled from bailiffs into Parliament." Doubtless 
the interests of the poor would he most advantageously represented 
by one of their own class, but, that they would give their votes t* 
a Candidate from their own body, is contradicted by history, and 
every analogy jn private life. The blandishments of wealth, and 
fewer, we arer«fraid, would continue, as heretofore, to render 
.ibe aristocrats Lords of the attendants.* 



INJUSTICE QFTHB DAILY PRESS TOWARDS THE 

POOR. 

With the exception of the Statesman, there is not one of the daflr 
•papers which acts with any degree of fairness towards the labour- 
ing classes. The Times is by far the most cowardly and unprinci- 
pled journal, which issues from the Press. " Under fair forms and 
Autward seemings";-it does infinitely more mischief to sound prin- 
ciples and the public cause, than the most notoriously-paid tool of 
Corruption, Continually balancing its pecuniary gains with prin- 
ciple, justice, and consistency, it prostitutes every manly and ho- 
nourable consideration to one sole object,— an extensive circula- 
tion. We behold in this Journal pmoni/ferf, every thing that is od*» 



* W> ought in this place to acknowledge oar obligations io a Stranger, who. 
•omethne ago, favoured as with lut opinio* oa the Important creation we 
tmve just treated. 
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©u* in ottr execrable system ; an hypocritical aeal in the cause of 
religion, morality arid humanity— admirable topics for duping 
JEngliah credulity; and by the dexterous management of which* 
the ' Times, in the opinions of superficial observers, has attained a 
irespeetability and distinction, far exceeding that of any other pub* 
ito paper. Its base and false principles" never appear so pre-emi^ 
neat* as in disputes betwixt journeymen and their masters. To he 
cruetyio be kind, is its favourite dogma. Should the lower classes be 
guilty of any httle outrage, it is kindness, nay it is humanity to coerce 
them by military force.* It is from thepromulgatiou of such mis* 
ehicvousarid unsound principles, smeared over with tbe milky kind* 
Mas of humanity, that this paper, in other respects very valuable* 
fcae excited the contempt and indignation of every liberal and well* 
inieraeed mind. We are aware such mawky doctrines, naturally 
arise from the narrow and prejudiced education of the remeve*4 
Zfof'ae with whom they originate; and may commensurate very 
jvell with the understanding of his employer, but to the enlightenelt 
]»art of the community, they appear mere shallow attea-pfttnyne* 
tioosy which feoble minds would be ashamed to deal in. 

In the observations of the Times on the 22d> oh the Manchester 
Cotton-spinners, we have a fair sample of its re&l humanity and 
palrtital science. Without the least inquiry into the claims of th* 
Spinner*, it calls upon the laws to interferej&nd put then down, as 
miUeftlc&mbinmtivn: and in the same breath recommends the 
toaster* to "stand &y emch {othet? that is, to combine against 
the workmen; and in another plaoe. it affects to deplore the evils 
feat may arise from such a large hody of people continuing in tdfor 
fcitsv In all these observations,' the Tithes is not less wrong mi 
4eot.than principle. First, a romkmatitm has net yet been proved, 
therefore, the law cannot legally interfere. But to w inconsistent* 
to recommend thai to the masters, which it condemns in the work- 
|Ben. If combinations among workmen have a: tendency to raise 
the price of labour to an unnaturaj beigbt; sp have combinajdona 
atootog masters, a tendency eujaally pernicious in a contrary direcv 
tion. Bat the Times,' knows better than'to reason op the subject; 
it* obfettt is merely to give a little palatable advibe to its patens ; 
and it -certainly could hot accomplish it better, than by reeqsa 
-mending them to compel the journeymen to accept any price ier 
|heir labour , 'which ih#y may think proper to give. The defence of 
pte (Bfcinwers ishethi vhcrrt and easy. 

On tih<r ^rou^g^oralpinaplethat.lafamr is a commodity, on 
which the tntmer has a right to fiat what price he (thinks proper, they 
p msM be justified; but their cade baa peculiar advantage*. Tbty 
#re tamtemling (bribe fblfijment of a solenwe agreemen t, Uaey 
p4d their labour for » certain price, the masters stipulated to gtve 
ibis price.; and now, although above a year has elapsed since the 

*i-M ..in.. I ■ «— I ■■ , i - ■ irl I tt l I ■ I II ' . ' « >* «■ ■■■ WIW H I** "I «■■*>■■! ■ I' M 1 
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agreement ought to have been consummated, yet do they obsti- 
nately refuse to rulfil their engagement; and the moral, religious, 
find impartial Times, steps forth willingly to defend their nefarious 
conduct Suppose the Spinners had sold any other commodity 
than their labour, they would have had a legal remedy in ^ Court 
of Justice against their employers. This is exactly the point of 
view in which the case ought to be taken. But the Times, with, 
that 1 shuffling, time-serving policy, which characterises it oa 
«very public question, shrinks from a fair antl impartial lure** 
tig&tion. Neither does tlie amount of the Spinners' wages, sup- 
goring them ever so exorbitant, justify the conduct of the masters* 
The latter art bound b j. their engagement; from them the Spitt- 
ners ask the futfln&nt of their bond*, In an appeal to the humanity 
of the public, their wages are a point that ought to be considered. 
They publicly stated what their earnings were, and the master* 
have not yet contradicted that statement As to the evils that 
do, or may arise from the cessation of industry, the blame attache* 
to thfe masters exclusively, for it was from an attempted fraud on 
their parts, that the first misfortune originated. So much for the 
Spinners ; ' now for the Colliers and Weavers. 

Indbancashire, both these classes have either struck, or about 
to strike fot an advance. All this is rfgltt and seasonable— go 
on aod prosper; we bid rather pay away part of our income 
towards? the comfortable support of Weavers and Colliers,' than 
the waste and luxury of the Bvrsuahwiongers. In 1816 it was 
stated in Parliament, without being contradicted, that there were 
in Lancashire and the borders of the adjoining counties, half * 
million of persons employed in the cotton-weaving business, of 
which the nett average wages did not exceed &$. 6d. a week ; that 
is &%d. per day, with which a man had to support himself, and 
those who depended upon him for support It is no use asking 
how a man cduld live on such a miserable pittance — hundreds 
perished from absolute want, and are now perishing in consequence 
of the privation* they then endured. We admit it was a period 
of difficulty to masters as^ >#ell as journeymen, but this is no * 
apology for the former ; their difficulties originated in the ruinous 
measures which they had strenuously supported, and which they 
even now support: The situation of the Weavers has since slightly 
improved; by .bard toiling fifteen hours, they now^ earn the enor- 
mous sum of 14rf. ! ' In France they would earn, 3s. by labouring 
two-thirds of the time, and have provisions at one-third the price. 
In America, journeymen's wages are 9s. a day. O rare England, 
and the glorious victory of Waterloo P But the Times says, they 
ought to submit unconditionally to their employers, $nd tttusjt to 
their clemency afterwards. . Mild and uiepciful Conquerors no 
doubt they would prove ! s We have seen what these generous 
task-masters are capable of, when it is in th^ir power: — how they 
could insult an English mechanic by giyinghim b\d, a4ay, and in 
these prosperous Limes i<Ut But the Tunes observes, " it is by per* 
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tonal induttry and frugality, not riot and oombinatifai that they 
ought to acquire a competence;." Now we ask the author of thia 
observation, what sort of personal industry pr frugality he would 
have them to exercise, so as to earn a competence, when they can 
only obtain from their £Cttf/e and humane masters 14rf. for 15 hour* 
labour? 

We have not yet received a statement of the Colliers' case* 
Imt as soon as we do it shall be published; or, that of any other 
class of labourers or journeymen ; for we imagine there is a gene* 
ral combination against the working classes, to keep them ill a 
state of depression and bondage, neither consonant with justice,, 
sound principle, nor the general intersts of die community. 



' PACTS. 

Papf.r Currency.— The son of Mr. B. Smart, Jeweller, 
and Dealer, in Coins, 55, Princes-street, Leicester-square^ receiv- 
ed a Bank post-bill for £50, in payment for some foreign coins. 
^. short time afterwards Mr. Smart presented this bill at the Bank 
of England for payment, when he was informed, that it had some 
time before been lost by the owner, and that payment had in cop* 
sequence been stopped. After stating this circumstance, the Clerk 
took the bill from Mr. Smart, and refused to return it. AppUca* 
cation was then made to the Lord Mayor, to know whether he had 
power to compel "the Bank to give up the bill, or whether there 
was any other remedy. The result was* that neither the Lord 
Mayor nor any other authority had power to redress Mr. S. ami 
his only resource was in patience and resignation. Had any oilier 
person than a Clerk of the Bank met Mr* Smart, and taken lm 
bill from him, he might have been apprehended, tried at the Old 
Bailey, and his body giVen to the Surgeons for dissection. But 
in this country there is one law for Tbreadneedle-street, and ano- 
ther for Cheapside. Our Readers- will take notice of this feet, as 
we intend shortly to make some observations on the injustice the 
Public, especially the useful classes, sustain from the prevalence 
of a fictitious currency. There is hardly a'shopkeeper in the ma* 
tropOCs, but has suffered. The blame attaches exclusively to Go~ 
\ ernment, in furnishing the people with no better representative 
of value, than a bit of paper, issued by a company of traders, and 
which any body may counterfeit, and no one has the means of de- 
tecting, but THEMSELVES ! 



.NOTICE. 

Number two on the " Abuses of Public Charites," is now re* 
printed, and ready for delivery. ^ 

The Gorgon published momihfy in parts, price Ad. 

"** ■ , , ■ —r~ 

London:— Printed by y?u Momneux, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Inoliihed by J* FAMBOkif, 2, Broadway, Ludgate Hill; to whom all order* *ih$ 
I P jumuaicatioos (pott paid) are requested to be forwarded. 
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A WEEKLY POLITICAL PUBLICATION. 

No. 17-1 London, Saturday, Sept. 12, 1818, [Price Id* 

Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A droned Aristocracy prevail. — Churchill. 



AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC IN FAVOUR OP THB 
WORKING CLASSES. 

When we appeal to the Public, we appeal to a tribunal which 
Cannot err > for though it is wrong, yet it is right : its decision being 
the only standard of right and wrong. Before this tribunal we 
wish to bring the present disputes, whicU pervade nearly the whole 
empire, respecting the wages of the labouring classes. In Poli* 
tical Economy, there is not a more difficult question than tha$ 
which relates to the price of labour ; and its importance is not 
less than its difficulty. In such countries as Russia, where the 
extent of territory is very great, compared with tne number of 
inhabitants, it is tne most advantageous to export its produce, as its 
tallow, timber, flax, &c. in a raw and unmanufactured state ; but 
in England, where the extent of soil is very limited, compared with 
the amount of its population, the reverse takes place. For the 
people of this country to find a sufficiency of employment and 
subsistence, it is necessary they export as much, and import as 
Jittle, as possible, This can only be done by exporting our own 
produce in a manufactured state, and receiving- our exchanges from 
other countries in a rude state, By exporting our manufactured 
produce, we not only create employment for tne people, but by 
rendering it of greater exchangeable value, ia proportion to the 
amount of labour expended, we receive a corresponding greater 
quantity of the produce of other countries in exchange. It is 
exactly on this principle,- that commerce betwixt an under, and 
overpeopled country ought to be carried on. Eafch to part with 
that of which it has a. superabundance, in exchange for that in 
which it is deficient. Labour is the superabundant produce of this 
country; and is the chief commodity we export. Whatever, 
therefore, affects the price of labour, inasmuch* as it may operate t 
upon a principal artjcle of our trade, is of the very first import- 
ance. Of the four staple manufactures, namely, cotton, linen, 
cloth, and iron, perhaps, on an average, the raw material does not 
constitute one-tenth of their value, the remaining; nine-tenths being 
created by the labours of the weaver, sninner, dyer, smijth, cutler, 
and fifty others, employed in dijlerent.departments. The labours 
of these men form the chief article of traffic in this country, It is by 
trading in the blood and bones of the journeymen and labourers of 
England, that our merchants have derived their riches, and the 
country its glory and importance. They laid the foundation of our 
naval triumphs, in our commercial superiority ; — they created the 
wealth of the aristocracy, and made agriculture to flourish, by 
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purchasing its produce ;— they enabled the country ' to support a 
weight of taxes never before supported— yet, though they have 
been the foundation of our national glory and riches, and although 
tfre arms of the English labourers have been a more prolific source 
of wealth than the soil of Britain, are they daily abused, by 
an ignorant and hireling; qrew; and all classes combine to abridge 
the miserable pittance necessary to their support. 

In our late numbers, especially the eleventh, we have taken some 
r pains to explain the principles which regulate the price of labour. 
We have shown that the price of labour, like that of every other 
commodity, depends on the proportion betwixt the supply and the 
demand —that labour is a commodity on which the owner, has a 
right to fix what price he thinks proper ; and in the sale of which 
Jie ought to have the same freedom and protection from the laws, 
as the dealers ir^any other article; we also endeavoured to show, 
thatjthe high wages of the labouring classes, by diffusing real com- 
fort and enjoyment to the largest portion of the community, and 
besides, being entirely expended in the consumption of native 
productions, were a far less evil than the exorbitant incomes of 
any other class of society. These were the fundamental principles 
.on which we defended the conduct of the Cotton pinners; and- 
the labouring classes generally in their demands fur an increase of 
wages. Besides the objections we have already replied to, there 
remain two more, to which it will be proper to give a definite 
answer. In the first place it is contended, that were the Spinners, 
pr any other class of labourers, to compel their emploj ers to give 
them the wages they demand, they would eventually injure them- 
selves, by discouraging their own branch of industry. The second 
objection is, that high wages are injurious to Foreign Trade. Both 
these objections are without foundation, but we will answer them 
separately. 

^ The general principle, that the price of labour is regulated ,by 
the demand,, thought undoubtedly true in theory, seems' not in 
practice, always to produce its full effect ; or, at least, we observe, 
that a demand for labour in any branch of industry, is not always 
followed by a rise in its price. In the case of the Spinners for 
instance. For ten months previous to the turn out, there had, no 
doubt/been a great demand for .that description of labour, and the 
nafwra' effect pf that demand, was to enhance its price 1 ; but we 
learn that no" advancement took place, although the men, embol- 
dened bv the briskness of the times, solicited an increase of wages 
during the whole of the above period. And what was the reason 
assigned by many of the masters for not advancing the wages of the 
Spinners ? -Why, not the smallness of their profits, but, that < they 
did not like to be the first' to give an advance; and their reluctance, 
n$ doubt, arose from an apprehension of incurring disgrace 
anions the rest pf the masters. Here then is a case in point, and 
an exception to the general principle we have mentioned. A great 
demand for labour, but no advancement in its price, owing to a 
tacit agreement, combination, esprit du corps; or something else,- 
which prevailed among the masters. , Had each individual master, 
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followed the suggestions of his own judgment, as it undoubt- 
edly was his interest at such a crisis, he would have raised the 
wages of his spinners, and thus prevented all the evils of a turn- 
out. 

But the master-manufacturers acted from a mistaken notion of 
their own interests, in consulting the opinions of other masters, and 
by that means keeping labour below that price, to which it would 
. naturally have risen. Among masters, generally, a mutual under- 
standing to the same effect prevails, and a breach of which is ' 
considered dishonourable, namely, to keep down the wages of 
their workmen, as low as possible ; Lut by thus acting from 
concerted motives,Jthey effectually defeat the object for which they 
. contend: for it is alike injurious to masters, when they combine 
either directly or indirectly, to keep labour below its natural price, 
as it is to journeymen, to unite, to force it above it. Both 
masters and journeymen, ought in all cases to act individually, not 
collectively. When either party, has recourse to unnatural or 
artificial expedients, they produce unnatural effects. They 
derange the ordinary course of things, and the evil they would 
•. bring upon others, recoils upon themselves. Exactly the same 
. reasoning applies to all dealings whatever, in the way of trade. 
. Neither buyers' nor sellers, ought to combine, one against the other. 
For instance, were the purchasers of wheat, to unite, and say, 
they would not give above a certain price, per bushel, the effect 
of such combination would be, to discourage the growth of 
whe'at, and, consequently, render it dearer, than it ptherwise 
would have been, had no such combination taken place. The 
effect of all such artificial contrivances, is, the very reverse 
of what the authors of them intend. If they oombine to render 
an article dear, they render it still cheaper, by rendering it- more 
plentiful ; if they combine to render it cheap, ,they render it still 
dearer, by rendering it more scarce. These observations apply 
. equally to masters, as journeymen, and contain the whole theory, 
. which ought to regulate dealings, whether in labour, or any % other 
commodity. But to return to the $pinners<. 

From the answer they received from their masters, it was evident, 
there was a principle operating among them, namely, a dread of 
incurring the displeasure of each other, as pernicious in its effects, 
as if they had directly and openly combined, to resist an advance * 
of wages. Now such being the case, we ask, in what consisted 
the duty and interest of Spinners? We say, it was their duty, as 
' well as their interest, to combine likewise. Their masters acted 
from an artificial principle, which had all the effects of combina- 
'tion, and it was necessary for the workmen to resort to similar 
means, to resist it. Whenever there is any evidence of masters 
acting from any common principle,— collectively, and not indivi-, • 
dually, whether by a direct or implied agreement, then it is the in- 
terest, as well as justifiable in workmen, to combine against them. 
It is only resisting one artificial contrivance, by another. Under 
such circumstances, we should have no hesitation in combining 
ourselves; and trusting to the good sense of an English Jury for sur. 
acquittal. 
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An increase in the wages of journeymen, is attended with a 
proportionate decrease in the profits of masters. When the 
price of labour advances, whether by combination or otherwise, it 
has a tendency to force capital out of that branch of industry, in 
which the advance has taken place, by rendering its employment 
therein, less profitable. But mind, this only happens, when pro- 
fits are reduced below what might be obtained in other depart- 
ments of industry. To render ourselves mere intelligible — sup- 
£ose, that the rise in the wages of the Spinners, was so enormous, 
lat the profits of their employers were reduced below what they 
might obtain by the employment of their capital in the woollen, 
manufacture. The effect would be, to induce the masters to 
transfer their capital into that branch of employment, which had 
become more profitable, or, at least, no new capital would be 
brought to the cotton, as long as the woollen manufacture yielded 
a greater profit The Sphmers, however, have no reason to 
-apprehend such a transfer of capital. From an uncontradicted 
statement which we shall shortly notice, it appears, the profits of 
the masters on their capital, is nearly 50 per cent ; therefore, any 
increase in price contended for by the Spinners, would still leave 
their gains far greater, than that of any other description of capi- 
talists. Such being the case, they need not indulge any apprehen- 
sion, of forcing them out of tfuch a money-getting business. 

The next objection we have to'notiee against the labouring classes 
is, that high wages endanger Foreign Trade. Mr. Ricardo, in 
his Principles of Political Economy, proves, very>learly, that the 
price of a commodity, does not, in the least, depend on the amount 
of wages, but the quantity of labour > expended in its produc- 
tion. We should advise the editors of the <Jaily papers, especially 
the Courier and Times, to read that book, as they appear grossly 
ignorant on this subject, and would derive much' useful instruction 
from its perusal. We shall not attempt to unfold Mr. Ricardo's 
principle, but briefly show, that wages have no influence whatever 
tmthe prices at which our manufactures are offered atrthe Foreign 
Market. 

In 'our eleventh number, we explained, how the price of every 
Commodity, resolved itself into four elements, namely, the first 
cost of the raw material, taxes, wages, and the profit of the 
merchant Whatever variation takes place in any of these, hai no 
effect on the price at whicli a commodity is offered, either to the 
foreign or domestic consumer, for that price always retnain the same, 
the highest the merchant can possibly obtain. Supposing taxes or 
wages to increase, then would profits proportionably decrease, but 
the prices of commodities would remain the' same as before, in 
their maximum state. If the price of labour were reduced one- 
half, our merchants, neither in the Home nor the Foreign market 
would sell their manufactures a farthing cheaper. Their profits 
would, indeed, increase, exactly in the same proportion that the 
price of labour decreased, but the purchaser would not be 'benefited 
in the smallest degree. In fixing the price of a commodity, the 
seller does not consider wliat it cost him in bringing it to market, 
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but what it is likely he can obtain for it. Just so with our 
merchants in fixing the prices of our manufactures, they [do not 
consider how much they have paid for spinning, weaving, dying, 
&c. but how touch they can sell them for. From which follows 
this . very important consideration — important indeed to] the 
labouring classes, that the price of English commodities, neither in 
the Home nor Foreign market, depend on the wages of labour. 
If wages advance* then must profits fall, but the* trade of the 
country is not at all effected ; for it does not in the least alter the 
market price of commodities, only causing a more equitable 
division of that price, betwixt Ihe workman and his employer. 
Hence it is, that disputes betwixt journeymen and their masters, 
are a mere contest betwixt the wages of the former, and the profits 
of th« latter ; and the only point for an impartial Public to decide, 
is, which in justice and humanity ought to yiejd to ihe other, that 
is, which is the most exorbitant 

We consider this a very important point gained for the working 
classes; because, from on apprehension that a rise in wages 
enhanced the prices of commodities, and thereby injured our 
commerce, both at home and abroad, all parts of (he community 
were united against them ; but we now see that no such effect* takes 
place; and that a rise in wages, is only attended with a dimi- 
nution of the profits of the master. Having got rid of the old bug- 
bfcar about Foreign Trade, contests betwixt journeymen and their 
masters, will appear to the public, mere struggles betwixt the 
comfortable subsistence of the former, and the rapacity and 
avarice of the latter. To the judgment of that impartial tribunal 
we now appeal, and for its decision, we will state the relative gain 
of the Cdtton Spinners and their employers. 



MASTERS' WEEKLY PROFITS. 

£. «. d* 
The value of one pound weight of cotton for spinning 1^0 hanks 

per lb. 4 

Picking ditto 4d. Carding, roving, drawing, and stretching 4d. . . . . o 8 

Spinning, 2s. 2d. Reeling 5d. Making up, paper, &c. Id • • • o 2 3 

Loss of cotton in the various operations above stated 4 oz. in the lb. 

value , . ... .'.*• 10 

The average charge of workings cotton mill may be stated at the 

v most at Is. per lb 1 O 

£0 9 
It is proper to remark that the cotton above stated to be lost is not 
thrown away, but sold a9 waste for about half price, or 'at least 

for 4d. per lb. to work in lower nnmbers 4 

i> * 

Hence that the price of the raw material and the exprnce paid for 

working, will costuper lb. paid by the masters, about ,...0 9 t> 

"J" ' m 

At the' time the operative spinners left their employ, cotton twist of 
160 httnks was selling at 13*. 2d. per lb. consequently the mas- 
tew cleared by one pound 4s. gd. and an operative spinner with 
his assistants, spin 20lb. per week, therefore a master spinner 
clears 5y the labour of one operative spinner per week 4 3 4 
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£. s. a. 

it is usual for the master spinners to employ J from 14 operative 
spinners to 1 50, consequently the smallest master clears each 
week 581. 6s. 8d. and each year*. :.»....- 3038 5 4 

The largest niaster spinners (and there are in Manchester 14 or 15 
snch) employ 150 and upwards, therefore' they clear per week 
£625, and each year the enormous sum of ; 32,500 O 

And shamefully object to make an advance of ten hanks to the op- 
perative spinners, which wonld be on an average 7s. per week, 
and then U would be ten hanks undei their original Price, 

THE WORKMAN'S WEEKLY" PROFIT UPON HIS LABOUR. 

An operative Spinner, assisted by three children called piecers, 
will spin 20 lb. per week of the aforesaid number (viz. 160 hanks 

to the lb.) his wages are per week 2 3 4 

Out of which he.pays 1st piecer, per week,. # 9 2 

2d ditto 7 2 

3d ditto 6 8 

Candles on the average winter 

and summer per week 1 6 

Sick and othe incidental expences I 6 

Expense £\ 5 

Balance for the maintenance of himself and family in food, raiment, 

coals and rent T. * 18 4 

Or, per annum v : ., 47 13 4 

. From the above statement it appears, that master Spinners are 
making a profit of about 47 per cent on their circulating capital; — • 
that they gain by the weekly labours of one Spinner £4. 3*. 4d, ; — 
that there are fourteen houses in Manchester, each employing 
160 Spinners, consequently, *the annual gain of each house, by the 
labours of the Spinners alone, is £32,500 : — it also appears, that' 
the weekly, earnings of a journeyman Spinner are £2. 3s. 4c?., 
from which he has to deduct £l. 5*., leaving for the weekly 
maintenance of himself and family £0. 18*. 4rf M and to which he 
now demands an advance of 7s., agreeably,, to the solemn promise 
of his employer. 

Now we say, if this statement be true, and the public has a right 
to believe it true, until it be proved false, which party, in the 
unfortunate Manchester business, ought weJLo acuse ot obstinacy 
and injustice? We think the Masters, undoubtedly; and 
whatever evils may arise from the contest; — whatever -murders, 
riots, or outrages may ensue ; — whatever angry and revengeful 
feelings may be engendered; — whatever bad habits, may arise— 
whatever loss the community may sustain from the cessation of in- 
dustry—all—all arise, from the griping and insatiable avarice of 
the masters, who refuse to share their inordinate gains, with the 
industrious mechanic. We shall leave an enlightened public, which 
can never err, to judge ,which party is entitled to its commiseration 
and assistance. * 

One observation more on behalf of these unfortunate men. — 
Comj/arisons have been made betwixt the .wages of spinners and, 
other journeymen. He must be a very ignorant man indeed, who 
thinks that every description of labour ought to be paid for alike 
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without distinction of health, ingenuity, and ability, requisite in 
different branches of industry. But we need not say more on this 
point, as every one, who has the least knowledge on'these subjects - 9 
must be sensible that comparisons of this sort are both irrelevant 
and ridiculous. 

The Weavers are likewise in array against their Masters. Their 
present earnings are about 7s. a week ; and they demand an 
advance of 7s. in the pound, which would raise their weekly 
■wages to the enormous sum of 10s. 8d. !— An anecdote com- 
municated to us by a gentleman, who resides in Manchester, will 
show what stubborn stuff these 'Weaver Boys' are made of; and that 
they are capable in trying occasions, of the firmness and forbear- 
ance of Roman Senators: — During the butcheries at Messrs. Gray 
and Co's Mill, who had obtained the assistance of the military 
tinder pretence of defending their property, but in reality to defend 
their 50 per cent, profits, the Weavers were holding a Public Meet- 
ing in the neighbourhood of that place ; and while an unfeeling 
soldiery were discharging their musquets among an unarmed mob 
•of women and children, these men continued their deliberations 
without the least agitation, dismay, or embarrassment ! We should 
like to see such characters in the House of Commons. What a 
contrast they would exhibit to the imbecility and obtuseness of* 
our Boroughmongering legislators ! 

Before we conclude this Address, we would fain say something 
that may tend to settle this unfortunate business. We would even 
descend to supplicate the Masters themselves, but we can indulge 
no hopes of making an impression on men, who prefer paltry gau\ 
to the peace of the Community, and v the lives of their fellow-crea- 
tures and their countrymen. We conjure them, however, to con- 
sider the terrible evils that may arise from their obstinacy. Let 
them for a moment reflect on the misery, want, and destraction, which 
must prevail at the wretched abodes of the Spinner and the 
Weaver. Consider what men may do when driven to despair ; 
when goaded to madness by injustice and oppression ;— they are 
then guilty of deeds which make humanity shudder, and which, in 
better moments, their souls would shrink from with abhorrence. 
Remember Horsfall: it was a terrible example. ' We do not wish 
s them to ' take council of their fears/ We know it is in their power 
to triumph ; but we wish them to be just and humane. Though 
they may starve their workmen into submission, and wealth triumph 
over poverty, yet would their unjust victory, leave hatreds more 
deadly and unquenchable, than those which arise from civil strife. 
We do, therefore, beseech them to listen to the complaints of their 
workmen; and restore content and comfort to many thousands of 
families, which must now be perishing of hunger. The thought 
of preserving one j>oor man from crime, and his family from want, 
would, at no distant day, afford more consolation than all the wealth 
which India could yield. Some of them, we believe, act from 
mistaken notions of duty ; and imagine the Public interest would 
be compromised by yielding to the demands of the workmen. No 
such interest, however, we assure them, is involved in this question. 
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Whichever party gets the day, it would have no effect on the price 
of manufactures. Humanity alone is concerned, and she certainly 
suggests, (hat the prices of commodities s&ouM not he so unequally 
divided, betwixt (he employer and th^ employed,— for one to live 
in the greatest luxury and splendour, and the other not have whafc 
is needful to his support 

We intended to address ourselves too to that part of the corn*- 
monity which professes to be anxious to better the, cpnditwn of 
the labouring classes ; but for want of room we must defer it to 
a future number. We cannot, however help expressing our sur- 
prise at their supineness on. the present occasion. In-all our public: 
meetings relative to the poor, there is inever any allusion to the 
pice^ of labour, thpugh, we are persuaded, on that alone depends, 
. in a great measure, the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
lower classes. Until their hours of labour are abridged, aW 
they obtain w^ges adequate to their comfortable support, we can- 
not expect they will either be very moral, very intelligent, or very 
contented. But more of this hereafter. What we have now 
said, we hope, will tend t& do away an unfavourable . impression, 
as to the effect of high wages on the prosperity ef the country ; 
and an enlightened and liberal public will learn to sympathise 
with the oppressed, instead of the oppressor*. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the above, an important fact has been communica- 
ted, with which it is proper the Public should be acquainted,-r- 
jSome years ago the Master Spinners mutualjy hound themselves 
wider « penalty to the observance of certain ar#cje6,.€rf which the 
first was, that they would bear equally any exp^nce they might 
incur, by resisting their workmen on account of wages, or other- 
wise ; also, that no master should employ a journeyman, without 
first consulting his last employer, and - ascertaining the cause of his 
discharge. > Now this is combination with a vengeance; and we say 
|hat the Spinners, or any other class of Workmen, will be fully 
justified in combining, whenever such unjust and unpriaciplefi 
associations are formed amongst their masters.— That combinations 
-have ?wt a tend^euoy to enhance the wages of journeymen, pro- 
ceeds on an erroneous supposition. It supposes that ma**te*s 
always give to their journeymen, as large a proportion f>f their 
profits, as they can afford, compared with gains in other businesses ; 
hut the truth is, they always give as small a proportion as: they 
possibly can; and a strike, or combination, frequently compels 
them to a more equitable division of their profits. We will here- 
after prove this, by a statement of the Tailors, in JLondon, which 
we have just received. 

f$P £, has been *een this week, bet K. ha* not. 
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Let not, whatever other ills' auail, 

A damned Arotoeracy prera4U«?-CHtrttCfiii,t. 



M • TO 

J^exry Brougham, Esq. M. P. F. R. S. Q* his Letter to 
; Sir Samuel Romilly, upon the Abuse of Charities. \ 

\ ■ Sir, / ' 

\Ve are persuaded that prior to the formation of the Education 
Committee ot,1816, the poor had not the .most distant idea of the* 
immense property of which they had been plundered, and which 
had been wasted in the* hands of those, who, on* every occasion,- 
had shown the most determined hostility to their rights, . their 
interests, and their welfare. To you the poor must feel particularly . 
indebted ; and we are quite sure, their eyes are now 30 widely opened 
on the subject of charitable abuses, that they will never again be 
closed, until an effectual remedy be put to the most yile.and ocUqu* 
fraud, that ever was discovered in any age or country. Had your 
Bill passed into a law, we verily believe, the whole den.*of clerical 
and corporation sinecurists would have been blown up, the 
abominable swindle ended, and the property of the poor* in SQtot* 
shape or other, restored to its rightful owners. But front the first 
we had not the least expectation that Corruption, would tamely 
submit to the investigation you intended You are fully sensible 
of the important part performed by the charitable funds in the 
interior working of the system ; and we can only account for the 1 
origipal Bill proceeding so far, from a knowledge, entertained by bis 
Majesty's Ministers of an ambuscade prepared for it in the Upper - 
House, which would effectually, put an end to its existence. By 
not opposing the Bill in the Commons, they partly succeeded iu 
casting the blame of its rejection on the Lords, and thus, in some 
measure, prevented any addition, at the eve of a general EfccUoo, . 
to the odium and contempt already felt by the people towards, their 
pretended representatives. 

The futijity. of any attempt to investigate charity frauds .was 
foreseen by every one; but it was a matter of real curiosity to 
many, the artifices, the shuffling pretences, and hypocrisy/ to 
winch Corruption would vesort to shield this singular robbeiy 
from' invesugation. Time has, however, given us the coin- 
pleje history of this ever-memorable business. By an ingenious 
piece of arithmetic, the boards of inquiry were reduced from four 
to two. An immense number of Charities, those subject to special 
visitors, &c, in which it was notorious the mo^t gross abuses 
prevailed, by one fell sweep^ were protected from aU inquiry 
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-whatever; and even the small number, into which the Commission 
is permitted to enter; its powejs are' so crippled it is impossible 
they should become acquainted with. a single abase, wjbich thte 
authors may be desirous to conceal. But the formation of the 
Commission itself exceeds every thing. The careful exclusion of 
every one who- was* the best acquainted with the subject; and in 
the appointment of "men, who had either shown their aversion to 
all inquiry whatever, or, who Were directly interested in the 
continuance of tye very evite thjeir labours were intended to 
abolish* . 

In your Letter we have read. over with great attention the 
reasons assigned for ' concurring In such a lame, impotent, audi 
puerile measure'; but we are) still at a loss to conceive what could 
induce you to give your support to the most ridiculous of aU 
tilings, — a commission appointed by Sidmouth, Canning, and 
Castlereagh, to inquire into corruption and abuse ! By Che non- 
investigation of this nefarious business, things, at least, Would not 
have been made worse, but from the 1 institution of this sham 
inquiry, many positive evils arise :— first, there is the salaries of the 
Commissioners which the Public will certainly have to pay, and 
then i again, we have no sort of doubt, but the appointment of the 
comrinsdon will be n0ed as an 'argument against the re-appointment 
of a oominittee next Sessions, from whose labours, it seems, die 
people are tflonfe tb look for any material benefit. 

To your Bill; Sirywe had no objections. We are persuaded it 
would have proved very Wvely ahd active, and done the pubKe 
essential service; ' But lord! hoV. roughly it was handled f how 
shamefully Tt Was matagled and abused by the noble Lords ! ' Not 
content wi& depriving it of daws and teeth, fthey stabbed h 
mortally in the rilost vital parts, and serit into the world nothing 
but ^e^enrca^e/ which, in a few short months, iri the hands or 
Sidmoath, that COAinterTeit of eve'ry thing that is good, ^utr% ; fledL ' 
according to your own account, into anew batih of about twelve*' 
sinecure places'! J 

We know not how these things may operate on your mind. bu4. 
as to ourselves, :we feel our hatred of tile system so confirmed, that 
we are quite sure k caii bhly end' with death.. We blush' not for 
England, but really we blush for human; nature, tb think i J & 
capable of sueh transcendant' Villainy, bareness, and hypocrisy. 
Swely k was a crime great enough to rbbihe poor, the orphan, the 
widotw, and the aged ; t& violate the feacred fhjunctidns 6f me dead ; 
but when to all this, the people are mocked by a pretended inquiry ' 
into tbeit grievances, that they tiiiy be *tiH further robbed, the 
ciime exceeds evefry thing the Imagination can possibly conceive. 
* It aeems tha Commissioners; ta> avoid tjle fatigue , of travelling \ 
from place to ptoee, ancl that they bav hot be drawn away from ' 
their other engagements/ Intend fo pVdeeed hi the investigation, bj^ 
written intemogattrie* cfrctolaie'd ahtong f ttie cduntry ' parsons and 
fraudulent trustees. We dare Say* tlhey will put some swinging and . 
embarrassing questions to these gentry*; aha no doubt the country * 
will be very nrach edified by important diselosarei. But it is need;' 
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less to speculate fcrtWonaComniission.wliichfiidw appears so broad 
and -naked to every individual in the community '. It forms an admir- 
able appendage to the abuse of charities, with which it harmonises 
without contrast; the commissioners and "trustees will be the exact 
counterpart of each other; and in like manner will be very careful to 
neglect every thing, but the receipt of their salaries) and emoluments. 
The People, however, will not neglect either. We have spared 
no pains ourselves to make them Tightly informed on the subject ; 
and we may add, if we may be allowed to express ourselves in a 
way peculiar to yourself, and which has almost become proverbiaj, 
your own merits, have not been entirely overlooked. We cannot 
forbear noticing, on this occasion, some pf the cases mentioned in 
jour Letter, which are new to us,' and most of which, the noble 
jtords in the Upper House, seemed to think needed no investiga* 
tion. , 

• Tbte first case that struck us, as particularly curious, was that 
*f Mere, in Lincolnshire, where there is a very ancient endow- 
ment for a Warden and poor brethren. The warden and lessees 
are well provided ior; the estate consists of Q£0 acres, five miles 
from Lincoln; it is let for only half-a-guinea an acre, though it 
pays neither tithe nor poors' rate, and £ 24 a year is the whole 
sum that can be spared to the poor brethren, The Bishop of the 
Diocese hat the gift of the Warderiship, which he has bestowed on 
Jiis nephew, having first made way for him, by promoting the for- 
jn&er Warden to a living in his gift. The son of the same right 
reverend Bishop is master of Spiral Hospital in the same county* 
Besides dther landed property, this young gentleman is m posses-, 
sion of one estate worth 6 or £700 a year in right of his office; 
all of which Lelongs to the poor, and out of whicji he only pays 
a few pounds yearly to four or five pensioners. At Wellingborough, 
hi Northamptonshire, there are lands belonging to different chari- 
ties, which a few years ag6 were let only for £6'$, although worth 
nearly £1100; the trustees until lately enjoying the lease;. At 
Yeovil, in Somersetshire, tfyere are four different charities sbajne- 
fujly abused. An estate worth 700 a year only educates .seven or 
ci&ht poor boys ; lands valued at |1 or £1200 a year only afford a 
wretcned pittance to sixteen paupers ; and property worth £150 a 
year, is let for £2 1*. Ad. — mind, it is chiefly the trustees who 
hold the land at this low rate. 

But the most amusing storj is about I'ocldington School, in 
Yorkshire. This charity has ah income of £906 a year, which 
just defrays the expence of educating one poor lad; but wbere he 
is taught it is impossible to discover, for it seems the school room 
has been converted into a satc-pit. Special visitors belong 
to this charity, whose business it has been to see that its revenues 
were properly applied : it has been thought a proper subject to 
exempt from investigation. In like manner St. Bees School, where 
a noble lord sustains the double character of trustee and lessee ; is 
protected from inquiry. The tenements belonging to this charity 
are valued at £ B,000, an^ they have been let for £100 ; very valu,- 
£ble minerals, Belonging to the sanie concern, have fceen leased to • 
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one of thelUrustces, Tor 8 or 000 years, for £3 14*. Certain estates . 
devised for the purposes of education at Reading, have been, let*, 
as late as 1811, for nearly the same rent they fetched in Charles 
the Second's reign. At Croydon, is'a free school, endowed by 
Archbishop Whitgift, specialty appointed for all the in habitants, 
but not a single scholar has been taught within the memory of man ; 
the master receives the emoluments, and at the same time is occu- 
pied in teaching another school for his own profit; and the inhabit- 
ants of the place have been obliged to teach the poor at their own; 
charge, in the very school-room which bad been left for their gra- 
tuitous instruction. It has been the duty. of a distinguished pre- 
late to look to the management of this school ; and, in consequence, 
the noble hrd& concluded it needed no investigation. At Berk ham- 
stead, is a richly endowed school, the fines alono amounting some 
time ago to £5,000, which were divided betwixt the master and 
usher; the former residing upon the spot and teaching one child, 
and as to the latter be receives his salary, and lives in quite smother 
part of ttie country. A Corporation in Hampshire, entrusted with 
the management qf estates worth aboye £$,000 a year for the use, 
of the poor, let them for 2 or £300, on fines, and would gipe no 
account how those fines, were applied. The same worthy and 
incorruptible magistrates, employed a sum of money confided to 
them For charitable purposes, in the pavnient of their .own debts* 
The Huntingdon case is a flagrant one. " The visitors, who ought, t<* * 
have prevented the -abuse of the funds of^the Hospital, are the 
parties* chiefly concerned in their misapplication, being themselves 
trustees, occup} ing the charity lands for trifling rents; and using the 
csta'e to bribe voters at elections. This case seems to include 
every possible description of crime ; an<J with it, we shall for the 
present, conclude our extracts from your invaluable book. Thai 
part which relates to the value of the different charitable donations 
— the proper object to which the whole ought to be applied— the 
exclusive *right of the poor— must form the subject of another 
Letter. We perceive it is your intention to submit certain pro- 
positions to parliament on tjbe Poor Laws. It is a subject in 
which we feel great interest ; ( in, the main we agree with you hi 
opinion, on that question ; and as peculiar circumstances have 
caused us to reflect a good deal on poverty — its causes, remedies, 
Ac. we intend from time to time to address you on that very 
important subject After mentioning these circumstances, we 
^1i all now submit a few reflections on the scandalous , details we 
have just exhibited. 

'First, it must be clear to you, and every body else, that no 
just and efficient remedy will ever be applied to any abuse in this 
Country, however, palpable^ gross, and abominable, that abuse 
may be, by the Legislature, as at present constituted. Can you 
ever hope to bring $or ward a case of greater iniquity— more gross 
perversion from its object — containing more qualities to excite the 
indignation of minds, the least tin ctu/ed with honesty and humanity, 
than the abuse of charities'? Never: it is impossible. Yet you 
have seen how this crying evil has been treatea. The first cjxarac- 
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fjegs J» the State— religion, law, and learning— aH thronging forward 
{o screen the never to he forgotten frapd'from investigation. Nay, 
the base attempt at reform, has, under pretence of inquiry, been 
greedily sensed upon* and made subservient to an increase of the 
original abuse. You must, we think, now admit, that there is some 
reason for the Reformers looking with indifference, and even con- 
tempt, on every measure, which has not for its object- a radical 
change in the constitution of the House of Commons. Your own 
failure, and the abortive attempts of the distinguished individual to 
irhom your letter is addressed to reform Criminal Law, must 
prove, that there is no abuse however flagrant and unjust, and n* 
institutions however absurd and unseasonable, which the adherents 
of the present system are not determined to uphold. To expect 
economy or retrerichpaent, or the correction of any minor abuse, 
when such great and glaring evils are openly persisted in and 
defended, would be insane and ridiculous : and it is with difficulty 
we can believe, that any o&e who brings forward a measure for 
the correction of abuse; under* the present system, is in earnest, 
andserious^ expects it will te adopted : we should as soon expect 
that criminals would voluntarily become their own executioners. 

Before we conclude, we cannot help troubling you with a few 
reflections on the state of political parties ; ako, the temper and 
sentiments of tjje People. You are ftiLly aware into what, con- 
tempt publip men have fallen m the estimation of the community ; 
ami we believe justly. The People beheld the boasted patriotism 
of* their pretended friends " mek into courtesies'* with their noto- 
rious, avowed, and implacable enemies ; until, afterrepeated disap- 
pointments, they were compelled to \oo\l upon, the professions of 
those who appeared the most zealous in their cause , only, as dif- 
ferent means* to arrive at the sole and only object *of all — public 
pjlvno£Sv In Jhe general wreck, your party became singularly 
obnoxious' and insignificant*— a little too good ever to be the ser- 
vants of the Oligarchy, and a great deal too bad, with its present' 
sentiments, ever to have the confidence of the People. It is tooked 
upon, Sir, as made up of a number of greedy and anxious expec- 
tqM$, famishing for pension and place ; and, it is expected, could 
ii once finger the fat etkobktKenU of office, from " hope long de- 
ferred," from appetite being sharpened by delay, it would devour 
the public spoil with unusual voracity. Really, Sir, those place-, 
htmtmg Whigs, from a reluctance to amalgamate with pure Tory- 
ism on one hand, and an unfounded dread of democratic ascen- 
dancy on the other., have fallen, as it were, betwixt two stools, into 
a state truly ridienlotts, and*even pitiable. They have been laughed 
at by their opponents for shamming virtue at ail; and the People 
have been amply revenged ancl delighted,' to observe their unsatis- 
"fied longings for sweets, which they well knew they could never 
taste without their assistance and support. With taese things you 
are well acquainted; and, as the only means of rescuing yourself v 
and friends from their present state of disgrace and impotence, we - 
should recommend that, they second the efforts of the People, sin- 
cerely and resolutely, to obtain a definite and a radical Reform of the 
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Httuse of Commons. Without tins, t*ery thing else b vain; aatf 
reconciliation hopeless. On this point, the People are- as stern 
as death, .and unchangeable as the seasons. They wtii not lend 
themselves to paltry schemes of retrenchment and economy, be* 
cause, at heat, they suspect tho motives of their authors, and they 
know, even if adopted, they would billy patph vp a decayed fabric 
on a rotten foundation : such "tytUeiriostnims,» might amuse- ^tba 

, pastganeration, but the present race, of Retojitiew (thefitfb^'cjafr, 
we mean) will not be 4^ed by thefi : titcy'aTe resoly^d not only 
to escape from £h,eir; present difficulties, but to hare foil security 
gainst, a, injure relapse. Granting »for a moment which certainly 
would be great charity land indulgence, that your intentions '^re 
better than your opponents; and that net* tho People once more 
to bring you friends into power, it its clear, they could, do no good 
against the 4>or&ughmwig4ring Merest with Which ttbey *6ttld irate 
to contend. Committees, inquiries, and commissions we'sntttftd 

, hate in abundance, we Verily believe'; but, what of these I Only 
attempt to apply a remedy to any abuse you discover, and you 
certainly would discover abuses, and you ali~*»all h> aariinstatt 
would be cashiered by the BonrnphMoxgets* *such things have 
been, and we say. they would be repealed, We do* therefore, 
contend, and rte appeal to yo*jr own abortive labours, mid those of 
Sw Samuel Aomilly, that a radical change jiv the constitu- 
tion of the House 'of Commons, is absolutely necessary, as a, preli? 
minary step, to an efficient reform of any abuse in tins country. 
If your friends be resolved on coming unto power, they have a 
double choice, certainly, either by joining the legitimate corps of 
Canning and Castlereagh, or the rarika of the people, ^fthout 
tbe support of the latter; it is possible, by a miracle, they may 
succeed ; but it would be a still greater miracle were they fountain- 
tain themselves, for she mpnihs^ agiainst tire courtly intrigues of their 

.rivals. Next Session, however, will determine, whether your 
party is to continue a niere non-entity in the State, Ho waHbw 
openly in the. Circean stye of corruption, or to join the People, 
and identify itself with the general interests of the community. ' 

. As to your own character, as an individual of the party we have 
endeavoured to describe, we are compelled to'say, it is veryjdoubt- 
fed and suspicious Your eternal *gtbes and sneers ; against the 
Reformers, jiave rendered you particularly pdious* and even nau T 
seous. An article in the last Edtoiburgh 'Review, which tfe strongly ' 
suspect to be yours, were it for nothing but the snerttwer with 
which it is infected, has excited much disgust! It certainly does 
the writer no credit Independently, of a great deal of dishonest 
and sophistical reasoning on the utility of parties, 'it treats tho 
Reformers, very unfairly, by confounding those, among whom there 
is no sort of resemblance or identity, except an apparent coinci- 
dence on one single principle. The admiration ot both the Old 
and New World would certainly have induced you to spare oaijr 
individual, had not the love of a sneer been too tempting to be 
resisted. Next to this, we were the most disgusted with that part, 
where the attainment of Reform is considered as secondary to 
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Jfc/refpdtytcnl, We can onfy say. that if w*e* mast take this as a 
sample of what the Whigs wtfl do when they come into power, the 
People, though, otherwise, they might be inclin d to give them * 
lift, will feel very little anxious, .whether they sink or twin}. 
- After afl, Sir, we have gjfeat respect for yqur y^rjed knowledge* " 
judgment, and the enlightened and lib^al view* you entertain, as 
to the best mode of ameliorating the, coijajtion of the lower classes* 
Befpre; we conclude, we beseech* you to consider the case of 
those unfortunate men, who arty .struggling to obtain a moderate 
eoinpeosationjfor thejr labour,, from their unreasonatye and tyran-r 
nicai Rasters. You are fully sensible how unjust and impolitic 
the laws are respecting combinations. You know well too, that 
disputes tatwixt journeymen ,and their employers,, are mere con- 
test$ petwixttho wagp s of the former, ana profits of .the latter j 
anj }i^f^ nothing at all to do with the. prices nf commodities, either 
in t&p Horn^ or Foreign. Market* On all these subjects, we are 
pe^^d^ y on are, far better informed, than, the Attornoy^Ge* 
neray.Cfesf justice Best, ox your blundering oracle, (whom* if 
we; ari spared^ we shorty intend, to nqtice) ^Mormng ChromeU. 
Witn those mingled feelings, of aversion and -admiration, which a 
chupfLCtft like, y our -s bs& ft fendency to inspire, : • . x 

•..,::••', ; ". • : We are, Sir,, 

'T',,,,^. ,Y^nx bujnblc and obedient Servants^ / 

r : , -;''■-;-■ / \ .: ' v ?♦ 

P. ,&,,. t Iq pa^ pt your tetter^, von are, pleased to express 
your, confid^ce m an inquiry intft charitable abuses^ had, among 
oU^,*uo&i»£n .^ been appointed konmry Com- 

misfiipn^r ;i ; Now>,we,are at alps* ^ reooncil^ tfcu* opinion^ witii 
afactwipLwhic^^ou must fcaye bee^•we^Jfcfln^inted, and » which 
^ bee^ commwicat^d to us on^&pjity r on wjiich we implicitly 
rely ; namely, that pit application beiflg made tojliord GrenvjUe to 
consent that his name be placed on the list of Honary Commis- 
' sioners ; he declined, observing,*,Vhe-should have nothing at all to 
do with tnowref into abuses.' Ever since the stationary business, 
when this.hflWei»«i, expecting, to ^o.out|of onlcv, had the precau- 
tion .nroyjoy as, in*^ foriliis, private use, at Jhe public 
SxpeMmt toiwoUU lastthe whole 6t his life, the people have thought 
very nife^r^^f him; : ahd } the anecdote we have mentioned, will 
not tettdl much to redeem his^pharapter, or increase their confidence 
io the seal, at.a Whiff A4wm$trqtiw for tiia correction of abuses, 
of which, io all probability, he would be tlie head* 



«*——»■— 1 ■ • - . 

MAtfCfifcSfER COfTON SPINNERS. 

Taplftce^he much-disputed point of the wages of Journeymen 
Cotton Spinners, on authpflty ..whicl* cannot be very well contra- 
diet ed, w e extract the following from a MomingJPa_per of the ,8th 

ittitiWt;r-^Aiir»rf^^ P«* week, 

"after paying pieccrs ttnd allowances for sick, &a That this t 
u statement is not far from the truth, we may infer from the eyi- 
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" derteeof Ifr. Arch. Buchanan, a partner in the house of Messrs. 
*' Jrfmes FiriJay, and Co., the most extensive Cotton-Spinners,, it 
" is bettered, ih this, country. On the '26th of May last, Mr. 
•' Buchanan, when examined before the House of Lords^ stated, 
" that the workmen have nearly as Httle wages as they can live on" 

Now, when the Master considers the allowance to the Workmen 
nearly as little as they can, live on, we may safely conclude that it 
is s6 ; and we shoula wish to know how the Correspondent iA the 
Courier, and some of the Manchester papjers, can reconcile their 
own false statements, a hundred times repeated, that a Spinnei- 
could earn &5s. a week arid upwards, with the evidence 6f Mr. 
Buchanan. 

We believe the contest af Manchester is nearly terminated, and 
we are sc-try to say to the disadvantage 6f the Workmen ; for we are 
persuaded they tare been basely and unjustly treated. We h6pe, 
however, the Masters will use their victory like christians anrf not 
like tyrants; They well know the men were driven t6 the necessity 
©f a turn-but front long-continued encroachments, ami their refusal 
• abide by a solemn agreement, when all excuse for its liOn-fulfiK 
ment hactceased. They will also be pleased to reAiember in theifr 
prosperity, that if the men have been m combfui^ofl, and if there 
be any sin in such things, they them'serVe& had set the first example. 
We" also beg leave to suggest the propriety of abstaining from every 
thing that may have a tendency to keep alive those feelings of irri- 
tation and animosity* which must necessarily have been engendered 
fry such an obstinate struggle. We are induced to make this 
remark, because we learn mat some of the Spinners, who harei 
shown a little more zeal (hail the rest in behalf of the Workmen; 
have been entered upon the blacklist, and the Masters hat6 deter- 
mined not again to employ them. We have not the slightest wistt 
to dictate, but we cannot help saying, that any such selections mS 
distinctions, must be highly injurious and impolitic*; 



tfOTKJE TO JOURNEYMEN AND LABWHtfRfL r 

We have received the Statement of the Type Founders, Coopers, and s«nc 
other trades, all of which we will gladly publish ; and we also wish to 
obtain, as far as possible, a correct statement of the wage* of different 
descriptions of labour for the last twenty or thirty years, specifying the 
time when any alteration took place. We wish to accomplish this point, 
not only to ascertain in what proportion the prices of eonrioodities are 
divided betwixt masters and workmen, bat aim* to institute fccompaosou 
of the relative degree of comfort enjoyed by the labouring dasseo,betere 
and since the late war' against hunwaJtwowiedwev The results we wt\J 
• publish; and we are persuaded it w|)l be much to the interests of the 
working classes; ' ■ * 

' * # * We have not yet completed the tattle, bnt it shall not be neglected, nor 
any thing else, which at that time was alluded to 

'.London: rVt>tf>d t» W Molinf.ik. Bream's -Buildings, Chancery Lab*> 
published njrJ. Fairpajr*, 2, Broadway v Ludgate Hill ; to whom all orders *od 
Communications (post paid) arejraqueftjot* to be forwarded. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail/ 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Churchill, 



Paper Money and Injustice of the Laws on Forgery.— Compar a* 
twe situation of Journeymen Tailors before and since the late 
War.*~Cotton Spinner*. 

It is impossible to conceive a more complete swindle than our 
Paper System, accomplished by the joint manoeuvres of the Go- 
vernment and Bank of England. It is not a swindle of trifling 
extent either ; for there is hardly an individual in- the entire, who 
has not parted with some portion of his property under a promise, 
that the value of it should be restored to him on demand. But 
the injustice and hardship, by which the frawd isuphekfc, is still * 
more glaring than the fraud itself. The Bank has theJSherty 
qf issuing its Nejes to an unlimited extent; tSeae* .Nqte$ may be 
again returned for payment, and it; has the option, either of 
refusing to pay the value of them altogether, or pronouncing ,them 
forgeries ; and in either case the holder of the notes has not the* 
lqast redress. That the Bank should he impelled to take uev 
every note which purports to he of its issuing seetfia neither just nor 
expedient; but that the industrious tradesman,, labourer, and 
meefcanie, should he made responsible for a^anjeneyy of which 
they have no means of judging whether it be genuine or not, k a, 
dreadful hardship. The blame of the whole, is evidently, divided 
betwixt the Government and the Bank; the formor, for fewt 
robbing the, people of the precious metals under false pretenees, 
and providing them with no better representative of value ^haita 
bit of paper, which may be worth any thingr at notfiiif ; and th* 
latter, as being the .agents in the villainous; transaction. In a 
metallic currency, individuals have the me^, by its weigh* o* 
appearances of forming a pretty safe opinion as t? jJ*femiJtoeMift» 
but in this cursed paper, they, are. com^ellgdy in Urn n j t di nwfi 
and nnavo^daVk transactions ot husinttft* to part witf* propetfgr to 
the v^lue of pounds, and recei^ in c^cJm^ what may or jnay 
not, r accortJing to the opinion of a Banker^ clerk* be worth;* 

l£e JJauk sustains no loss from the fowcery of its notes, cons*- 
qoently, it has hitherto appeared very indifferent as to the means of 
preventing iU It is miking immense profits bgr *e jsiae of its 
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paper, while the wh^iU^^ ^o^ifeilijy attendant upon it* 
trade are thrown upon the^ public. ^ That the law a? ft no?? stands 
is inadequa£e^ WiU'oDJeel,liai teeS abiindanfly prowdi aid even 
acknowledged By the Judges lhemsebres^_ Since tbe Be$trietiek 
Act, pova HUHftRtiR *kbsqns bavaheen prosecuted and Hung 
by the l*ft"fc alone ; <wnl-«MFftr y year bring* an increased victims. 
It is evidently an unprofitable, was^e of hmnan life ;, answering no 
one object for which punishments were intended; neither reclaim- 
ing the crimmif, 1 fidr a&territig others from a repetition of the crime. 
Besides the arbitrary manner in which prosecutions are conducted 
by the Bank, renders it si complete mockery of justice. As the 

Te 
but 

merely at the will of the Bank Solicitor^— who frequently exercises 
his authority in the most arbi trary and unaccountable manner. 
The unfortunate West, who was tried at the late Guildford assizes, 
waft cwwadered * pfojier subject fbr capital punishment, although 
he Had' every - possible cveumstan.de to ple*d in his favour. He 
^a^oiflytweWy^bur years of age, of honest parents, anoMiad a 
mbst excej&nt character, but, unluckily, had been sedueed into the- 
traffic of ?notes, by the, artifices of seine experienced villains, who 
we& suffered to escape] and thus, for afirrt offence, was brought 
s to an ignominious deaths His appears to have been a case of 
gfba& : hardshipl In the Police Report we have one of an opposite 
description ;-^Mr. Bakev; who frcnn ttotives-of benevolence had 
attended upon "the condeniricd convicts in Newgate for several 
ytmb, relates that one of fee yawing men he conversed: with, who 
wis tinder orders for execution, told 'him, that th6 person who 
sedufced him 1 ; wtf* in the; tt&K of passing at least four hundred 
d^** week ;anoV that he was &e ! same person who supplied 
fVmeff, Ketiy\ and 8ptoe¥ with hote^tc* a considerable amount r 
andi this Jwyanrftet iotll'Akom W Thr.> Westirood', the Bank 
Solicitor, who ? ne>eTtheles^suffered£^ 

and, oon$equently, e&akbe with fourteen "years transportation. 
Herfe then itfe two cases, otie Accompanied With -every circumstance 
of aggmvattenjaBd the bt&er; with eVery cii^histarieethat could 
festt«n7tfce enormity of the Cfrme; the kacJche'yett villain is suBere^ 
to escape, and the ynua£ te*^onghfle^s delinquent, is brought & 
an ttA timely end; From such a mode of admin&terin* justice, it 
is evident, that those Who suffer, must consider themselves more 
unfortunate than criminal \ and their lives . a sacrifice more fb'tiie 
vindictive and ttapriolouifeelittgs of the Batik, foan the laws. 

We have 'been led to make tnese remarks froni flbie ierrfbTe 
proceedings at'the OldBiiitq, ^n the «ub[ject of forgery. At the 
sitting of tie Court on FVidtfy the 18th, the bar and dock were 
filled with persons to be arraigned for passing forged £ank»ftotes, 
irtthe whole 31*. A'grea\ feiiriiber of these unfortunate beuis, 
who liad been ^educefi MtO' crime ffidfti tiie'jreat^e^s olf ffie 
temptation 1 , and the facility wife which il couM be execute*, had, 
only that morning, been acquainted that indictments had been 
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found against them ; consequently, they were in great agitation and 
indecision, as to the course they ought to adopt; not having had 
an opportunity to consult either solicitors or friends, before they 
risked their lives, or subjected themselves to certain transportation. 
One poor lad, from mere confusion and embarrassment, pleaded 
guilty to the capital charge, instead of the indictment, which only 
rendered him liable to transportation. From the statement of 
Mr. Brown, the keeper, it seems orders had only been received 
from the Bank Solicitor, at nine o'clock, oi> the precede i evening, 
to bring the prisoners into Court that morning tq pie? L Of twenty 
,nine that received sentence to be transported on Saturday, twenty 
seven were under twenty five years of age, many about 16, 17, and 
18. On the trial, of Jones, one of the Jury requested leave to 
examine the note, observing, that he was in busipess,, and in .the 
habit of passing a great many, and he considered himself com- 
petent to detect a counterfeit. After looking at it with great atten- 
tion, he declared " he could discover .nothing in it which would 
induce him to presume it was forged ; and he thought it was nothing 
but right, the Bank. should point out the particular circumstance by 
which they had ascertained it was not one of their own.'' The 
Court, however, interrupted him, by stating 'Jjat ' he had better 
not be too curious on that point, it being sufficient for the Bank, to 
pronounce any note to be a foigery, without assigning any particu- 
lar reason for it/ Next to the power of hanging or transporting, 
, for the same offence, at the discretion of the Bank, seems the 
monstrous assumption of declaring a man guilty of a capital crime, 
on its mere affirmation. Among many indulgences to Quakers 
they never obtained this. That the Bank, in most cases, can 
identify its own notes, seems very probable, but that they can 'in 
ho case be imitated, so as to elude detection, it is impossible to con- 
ceive, Certainly tlie public has a right to be satisfied on a point 
.of so much importance. The marks b> which the Bank ascertains 
tM genuineness of its notes, may or may pot be' a safe criteria? ; 
and it is tight the public should have the m«w*is of, judging, op/Wjftt 
grounds such numbers of our fellow-creatures are* put to an \gW- 
minious death. That the Bank commits great mistakes, has begn 
ascertained beyond controversy* Numbers of notes have been 
returned as forped, which have afterwards 'been ascertained to be 
genuine. In the Times of Monday, mention is made of a mercan- 
tile house of great interest, having a one-pound Bank of England 
htiie returned stamped as forged, but the house relying on its 
knifity to detect those that were spurious, sent it back again to be 
reexamined. On which it received for answer, that;— 'On re- 
ftisjJec'tion it appears n genuine note, and I here inclose one of a 
Hke^sort The unfortunate mistake arose out of the hurry and 
tHUtftfiliri/y of business.' So it may happen out of an * unfortunate 
tiiistdfo" from * the hurry and multiplicity of bu sin ess' an individual 
itfaj^ 'b£ hung, in which case a note of a like sort, would be a very 
inadequate remuneration. From which it is evident, that a Jury 
should not only have the power of ascertaining that a note has 
keen uttered, knowing it to he forged ; 'but Srabj that no u unfer- 
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ihnaU mistake* has been committed- by the servants of the 
•Bank; • 

. Whether any effectual remedy can be devised to prevent the 
counterfeiting of paper money seems uncertain; but it is clear 
public indignation has been so excited by the dreadful executions 
that have taken place, that the Bank will • not much longer be 
protected in its monopoly, by the annual sacrifice of thirty or 
forty individuals. It k rather too high a price to pay bolsh the 
Bves and money of the people, for the maintenance of a fictitious 
currency. If the legislature does not interfere to render the forgery 
laws toore c6nformable to reason and humanity, we have little 
Jdoubt but they will be corrected in the administration, by the 
^goed sense of an English Jury? We have had an excellent pre- 
cedent of the manner in which Criminal Law may be reformed, 
in cases of Libel. The absurd dictum that truth may be a Ubel, 
fs how as much disregarded as if it haul no existence ; and we have 
little doubt but the ferocity and injustice of our laws respecting 
Ibrgery, will be tempered by the same authority. We have 
already had one example of a Jury bringing in a verdict, directly 
in the teeth both of law, evidence, and the Judge. — At Carnarvon 
great Sessions, a inan of the name of Jones, a drover, was tried for 
utteringforged notes, and notwithstanding thirty one witnesses estab- 
bhshed the charge, and Mr. Glover, inspector of the Bank of 
England, traced thirty nine notes to have been passed by the 
prisoner to different individuals in purchasing cattle, the Jury 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty. Next day the same prisoner 
was indicted for having forged notes in his possession, and the 
Jury again returned a verdict of Not Guilty. The Judge com- 
plained of the injustice of the verdict, and it being directly contrary 
to evidence, but the Jury, in all probability, had consulted their 
own indignant feelings, excited by the multiplied and useless 
-executions that were repeatedly taking place lor the same offence. 
• We should not be surprised were ' the example of the Carnarvon 
Jury to be hereafter followed ; and both Judge and law become of 
as little authority in cases of forgery, as they have already become 
<$& cases of KbeL * 4 



; JOURNEYMEN TAILOjtS. 

We shall now proceed to fulfil our promise respecting the, state of 
r *|he journeymen tradesmen in London, and shall begin with the 
Tailors. The present is a favourable moment for the working 
classes, and they ought to endeavour to recover that, relative 
situation in society, which they held before the. late war. From 
the Table, it appears, that Tailors have, on an average, sustained 
; >a weekly loss of more than 7 quartern loaves since 1794 ; end even 
now, taking the quartern loaf atjltyd. they are suffering ^weekly 
Joss 3 $| quartern loaves, and would require an advance of 3s. 9d. 
„ a week to place them in the same comfortable circumstances they 
were in, prior ,to the above period. ! 
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A TABLE, 

«I^WiigtHc Amount of the Wages of a Journeyman Tailor, from 1777 to 
1814 ; -the Quantity of Bread it would purchase, and the Sum he ought 
to have received in each Year since 1794, to make his Wages equal to 
what they were from 1777 to J 795, being a period of Eighteen Years :— 



Yew* 
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^ 
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Average from 1777 to 1795 

Ian. 1 to Dec. 31 1795 

6 
7 
Nov.9,1797>toNov. 9, 1788 

..... 9 

1800 
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J* 
16 
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12 
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14* 

16 
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5 

5 

5 

5 
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7 

7 
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7 

7 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
)6 
16 
J6 
16 
16 



36 

24§ 

35* 

3l| 
35} 
31* 
1* 
18* 
31 
34 
34 
22* 
26 
30 
30. 
24* 
24| 
27 
'21* 
24j 
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17} 
»7* 

5 

2 

2 

13§ 
10 

6 

6 
11* 

NJ 
9. 

»4* 
HI 
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3 6 
6 

3 

3 

6 
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1 

1 
16 
10 

6 

6 
13 
15 
11 3 

2 6 

17 3 

9 



XI 

1 
1 



l 9 
16 9 

5 « 

8 

5 

9 

8 
13 
11 

8 

8 

3 
17 
16 
16 

M 

8 

4 3 
15 
13 
16 9 



1 N, B. No advance mthe price of bread having taken place from 
1777 to 1795, a period of ,18 years, no increase was made in the 
wages of the Journeymen, there was no dispute between the Work- 
* men and their Employers, and of coarse ho striking for wages. 

The price of butchers' meat, fueli and lodging, 'has increased 
with the prioe .of bread ; and inquiry proves that these articles 
were equal in price to the loaf at 16d. for* several years preceding 
l£l5 ; the price of meat has since fallen a trifle, but the price of 
ihel and lodging remains as it it was. 

Remarks on the above Table. 
In 'the year 1801, although the wages were advanced from 25s. to 
27s. they would purchase 18^ loaves only, instead of 36, as they 
; ought to have done., M ( , 

. In the next year* 1802, they' would purchase 31 nearly. 
Difference, per Week, of the necessaries the Workman would re- 
ceive as valued in loaves in two successive years, Loaves 1%^ 
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Difference in - • - - Money £12 1 

Difference in the whole year ' , /. .'- / - Loaves 750 

Difference ditto in - - - Money .£W/ ft 3 

Thus it is demonstrated, that his weekly earnings in 18<j)l would 
produce him not much more than half the quantities of necessaries 
they procured him from 1777 to 17G5, and that in two successive 
years he was mulcted of full two-thirds of the quantity of^ Neces- 
saries he enjoyed from 1777 to 1795. ~~ . 

Mr. Ricardo has proved that labour in all' old countries is 
never paid more for than will serve to maintain the workman, in' a 
condition to perform his work, according to the mode of living fcf 
the labourer in the country in which he resides. What thdb 
must be the consequences of these violent fluctuations ? ^As tile 
workman is seldom in a condition to save much from his earning^, 
starvation even while fully employed is the eonsequenceysayhe 
has saved, then he must expend his .savings, and 'thety "will te e: > 
pended very soon, and then he must starve. But whoever wi U 
take the trouble carefully to compare the results the foregoing tab e 
exhibits, will be convinced that saving must at any time be almo \t 
totally impossible. 

This will be rendered still more apparent, if it be considered th it 
the business of a tailor is much governed by fashion, and that tl e 
quantity of employment is twice as much in the months of Apr 1, 
May, and June, as it is in the months of August, September, ai d 
October ; and from this cause, and from ill health occasioned 1 y 

j the nature of the business, the whole body of journeymen may n 
good times even be unemployed about five months in the year, ar d 
thus their actual wages are reduced one-fourth below the sum 
which from the table it might be supposed they received, or S'jls. 
instead of 36s. • 

It is as useless, as it is inconsiderate and hard-hearted, to talk as 
the Loyal generally do, that when the nation is in difficulty, tie 
working people must bear their share of privations : an attentive 
^consideration of the table will shew that the word share cannot oe 

. applied to <jthe horrid privations they are compelled to suhV. ' Let 
h ajjso he. observed, that when these sudden fluctuations have <mce 
ruined (he workman, that the constant deterioration of his circum- 
stances, in consequence of the decreasing quantities of necessaries 

i.he. receives for his labour, and the injustice of the laws against 
combinations, that he never has an opportunity of again reinstating 
himself in his former circumstances. 

Much of the ill will existing between the working people and die 
rich is caused by the rash and unjust language used, and by the 
conduct of the latter class of persons. Lord Lascelles, who affects 
to know a great deal about the working people,- once said before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Mendicity; that it wis 
the habit of the working people' to get drunk four days in the week, 
and to work three ; and in saying this he only repeated the usual 
assertions of his class: Nothing is more common than to 'hear 
such people say the workman always gets drunk the three flfst 
days of tne week, and these people never think it worth die trouble 
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of Ififri^liW'thfe ir Jk^steiblft: The average wages of a common 
mechanic, fcy the }&**!' 1n London, cfcnnot exceed 25s, a week, 
anA^^WtebilftV'is 1 thtft Ifrdtti scarcity of work, sickness, arid 
gotfte fcb*bhftefy l necessary relaxation, his wa&&* are much less; 
btn^keStataos.;^ industrious and work 

all the days Ifeis able, 'earn* 26s. fcweek; but trpon the hypothesis 
o^life'^^mniatoA, M Woi*s dfil^r threfc days, and earns bnlV 
12s; 6di r £aKwfcek; Willi fliis rt*/6d. he &et* drunk four days, and 
maintains himself and family 7 days ; how he is able to do this. Is 
morfc tflan he? himself would dc able to discover, or indeed for Lis 
calumniators to £dint out tohtni. Jr But if (his be impossible in the v 
Metropolis, how can it be jibssiBte in ^ttf^r places where the same 
kinds of labour dre Worsfc paidv and where ordinary labour is yet 
more iniserabljr compensated roan that usually teruiea mechanical. 
■. ffe THe"ifa«iral ^irice of ta^'Says,' Mr. jflicardtv- (Principle 
of Political ^coiibmy, j^m^vatfis at different times in. the sMe 
country and veW lj materially differs in different countries. It 
essentially depends on the habits and customs of the people An 
English labourer would consider his wagei under their natural 
rate, and too scanty to support a family, if they enabled him to 
purchase no other food than potatoes, and to live in no better 
habitation, than a, mud cabin, yet theae moderate demands of 
natwre are. oftHi .deemed sufficient where " man's life is cheap 
and hid wants feafiily feattefied." 

»i ; ' s ' (To he continued tik our next. ) ' ' 

■ ''-•'''. .. : ^ . . . ; 

'SIGNERS AttD t*TEAVfcR& . 

We .tafn^om, Manchester th# the Weavers have obtained a 
par* of jtheirj demands; but immense numbers, twenty w thirty 
thousands Wf a*e informed,. W sxyir*tandiagpu* against tfcsir emr 
payors in. various, parts .of Lancashire The Spinners have all 
returned to ^wrfeajt former prices, wifti the exception of about 2*0, 
who hav^been, entered upon ik^ black lUt k and proscribed for the 
active* abftfe, they toojk in, the turnout. We cannot give a better 
idea>ofi*e,3tealvchftraote« of sbm&oftjie, Master Spimners, than by 
in^erti^a s^t; qf pri<^<,h\vbi<* they hf|d the, baseness andsHir 
pidi^ itO.e^tart fqom their journeymen before they suffered them 
to begin their work : — 

" I, the undersigned, do hereby declare, that I am not now con- 
cerned vtiL jpfy /combinalibii ahtint Journeymen 'Cotton % Spinners, 
for the purpose of opposing the interests of the Masters, or for any 
illegal purpose; am I do hereby disavow and disapprove of all 
such combinations ; and I do declare my full determination that I 
will not engage or be concerned in any society of this nature; and 
I hereby admit that I am received into the employment of ...... 

on these ex press-conditions. -- - * 

^I>#ed this ... . day of • •••••;!W : . J 

wixness, • • • . . * .^ $•,*,, * ,. r , . H ,. , . , , , , . 

The Masters ought to have signed a similar protest not to have 
opposed the 1 interests of their Workmen by combination, &fc. But 
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^vbat a set of weak, ignorant, cowardly tyrattlfe. tfera, Master §Bta- 
ners are. ' What fools I Do they imagine'their Work.iaen wft of 
ought to abide by an agreement extorted under such ciraunstaaoas? 
Do the v not t^iink the men burn with impatience to shew their con- 
tempt both of them and their foolish ana ridiculous protest? But 
they are base and incorrigible blockheads : their hearts are as rpjd 
of humanity as their heads of knowledge: and they are as ignorant 
of thejr own permanent interests, as tbqse of the journeymen and 
the community. 

We learn also from our Correspondent* that a j>arty of the 96th 
Regiment have been getting drunk, drawing their b^yonete, insult- 
ing the inhabitants, and committing variety ofexoesses—aU tending 
to riot, tumult, and outrage. We wonder the Magistrates (lo not 
keep these fellows in order ; it is a shame the peace of the commu- 
nity should be disturbed by the brawls of these idle scoundrels; they 
ought to be disbanded, and sent home to earn, their living by honest 
industry, and relieve their parishes from the burden of supporting 
their wives and families. * * 



NOTICE. 

If is with great reluctance we inform our Readers of the neces- 
sity we are under of advancing the price ©four Publication, from- 
Id. to l^d. each. Although the sale of The Gorgon is very 
great, yet, owing to the smaUness of the price, the expence of 
printing in a small and close type, it barely defrays the charge of 
publication. Ourpripcipal object, . however, in this alteration, is 
to afford a larger profit to the vendor, and thus remove one ob- 
stacle to its circulation. At the present price ? although the trouble 
of selling one of our numbers is exactly equal to that of the two-' 
penny Registers,' yet does it only leave one-half the profit to the 
dealer. We should be sorry, indeed, if, in consequence of to* 
alteration we are compelled to make, we experienced any falling 
off in the number of our Readers : but when we consider the 
^quantity of original* matter -m >o«* papery and that its price" will 
"still be less than; that of any similar publication, we iatter our- 
selves we shall continue to- retain the attention, of those classes of 
society , for whose welfare atod ! interest ofcir labeton* are exclusively 
devoted. , * } . - * i : _ < 

Erratuin.—Tt was not L<n;d Grawille bat hard Temple* vrhp carried off a cart- 
load of writing paper and otner stationary from the Pay Office. 

Note.— A Note will Jbe .Je ft for -A: B, with tfce fabfcfcer. , ;. 



London:— Printed by W. Moeineux, .B team'* Buildings. Chantry Lane, 
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< Let not, whatever other ills assail, . " ! ' 

A dajafteA Aristocsacy prevail.— Churchill; 



JOimN^yMEST TAHLOES. ; ;< 

Warning to the Working Classes— Deterioration in theit 

Circwnstances.— Mortality among Different Trades in'tJie 

Metropolis— C<n*binatipti among the iTailars.— Flints a$id 

JDkngti -^Houses of CalL — Hours of labour, Sec* - . '. ' 

'' . : * .— l^ .. ' f 

«* Extract of a 'Letter from WoJrerhimjpton —Notwithstanding the 
« boant of the Courier; tfrat trade i$ so muck better than it was at Dudley 
«' and other places* the price which is now paid for Ubour is ruining our ' artu 
*' zans, by starving them into neireless, impotent, vtetched slave*. By panper~ 
*** jzing them they lose all energy of character, and sifclc into a H*tte4s***c 
'*' which is almost indifferent to life itself. .The out-pay -to our poor i« 
** now nearly rQOL per week, one half of which goes to make up wages— 
■* l that is, to men with families, who are in full and constant work, bat whose 
f wages, are from 8*. to 9s. per week, with perhaps as many in family as they 
" earn shillings, they are obliged to have recoarseto parish relief. What 
44 1 state are fact*, and they are dreadful ones, because there Is no«rest 
^mstnt^motki'^JM^MMtrcnfy^ ■ . , 

^ToHHfiNG^G««ONiCLE,™vSept 23, 181.8. 

Before we proceed with our Article relative to the Tailor^ 
^we cannot help making a few remarks, on the above jur't and 
striking statement of the terrible evils arising from the )owne$s 
of -wages — artizans, free and independent labourers, degraded 
into the ignoble rank of paupers, ' into nerveless, impotent, and 
-^wretched slaves f and not from a want of work, because they 
have ' fall and constant work/but because their unconscionable 
masters will only ellow them, one-half of what is necessary to 
their maintenance, the remaining half being made up by the 
parish. We wonder<what Jambs Perry thought of- this state - 
/ment, because he affects to be a great friend to the workmen, 
which he is in about the>same degree that he is a friend to the 
Reformers; and he abhors 1 all striking and combination; and 
seems t6 behove with wenderfel simplicity, that masters will 
always pay to their journeymen just as much as they can afford, 
. andthe price of labburwill always be in proportion to. the 
demand. ' Now there is nb want of work at Wolverhampton, 
and labour ought to be preportionably high, according to 
* P&ftRY'ft theory, yet are the men insulted with 8s. or Qs. a 
-week for wa£es. It is evident, in this case, the masters aw 
acting the part of tyrants, availing themselves of that superiority 
which wealth possesses over poverty, Iney are robbing their 
workmen otf'that fair reward for their Jabour, .which both justice 
*nd humanity assign. x ' 
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But the,w?ipt^^tfe*))je do npUee JioW these r ojwi:e&se{l men 
xae to recover from their present statd of degrtdafibn. They 
are entirety at the mercy of their employers ; they have ( fallen 
jnto that state from which all wise men, and all humane mien are / 
anxious to preserve the labouring classes. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Perry says, that ' combinations among die workmen will and 
can do them ho good/ we should recommend the men to combine 
and strike instantly ; but,unfortunately , they have pot the means to 
stand a turn-out, tljey can have saved nothing out of their wages, 
therefore, they cannot live a week independently of their miser- 
able weekly, pittance ; they are without the means, oi resistance, 
and the entire slaves of their masters ; useful as a warning tp 
Other journeymen, but incapable of assisting themselves. 

Nothing operates such wide and permanent mischief in 
society as the low price of- labour. It deprives the most 
numerous classes of the community of the means oi happiness, 
degrades them intellectually and personally; and moreover, it 
Is an evil in its own nature lasting, and almost incurable. Had 
*ur Legislators acted either with wisdom or hiinronity, they would 
have endeavoured to avert this greatest ,of calamities; but by 
their unjust laws against ihe combinations of journeymen, they 
, Jhave aided the powerful in oppressing the weak, and increased 
- the very evil they oughtby ajl means to have laboured to pre- 
vent. Happily ferthe working classes they have more powerful 
def$nders,thanin the ruffianand hypocritical howl .of TheTimes, 
or in the antiquated and maudlin doctrines of The Morning 
Chronicle. We shall* whenever occasion offers, bring forward 
our best [writers, not only to prove that the situation of the 
working classes is much worse than it Jias been, but also tp 
establish the mischievous tendency of low wages on the character 
* and happiness of the community. In every question of this 
nature, the name of Mr. Eicardo is a tower of strength. In his 
Principles of Political Economy, page 93, he says, 

" When the market price is below its natural price (he is 
speaking of wages) the condition of the labourers is most 
Wretched, their poverty deprives them of these comforts 
which custom renders absolute necessaries, and it is only after 
these privation* hjave reduced their numbers, or the demand for 
labour has increased, that the market price of labour will rise to 
its natural price, and the labourer have the mo deratjb comfort y 
which the natural price of wages, will procure." 

The -Reviewer, Ed. Review, No. 69. p. 87— quoting Mr. 
Ricardo, says, — " In all old settled and fully peopled countries, 
the wages of labour are seldom so high as to permit workmen to 
economise to any great extent. Nor is this at all to be 
DESIRED. It is, whatever may be said to the contrary, ihe great 
and leading defect of the working people, that they submit to 
privations with too little reluctance. Nothing ought to be more 
earnestly deprecated, than any change in the sentiments of the 
great body of the people, which may induce them to lower their 
opinion of what may be necessary to their comfortable subsistence. 
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tvery such degradation is almost sore to be permanent, as wages 
trill always fall in a corresponding ratio." 

Mr. Ricardo, is not a man of mere assertion ; evident as titer 
preceding statements are, he accompanies them by proofs *-ho 
goes on proving and demonstrating throughout his book — in which 
our limits forbid n's to follow him* 

In pages 99 to 102, he exposes the miserable consequences of 
thedeterioration just spokea of, which he sums up thus:—" In. 
those countries where -the labouring classes have the fewest wants, 
and are contented with the cheapest food, the people are exposed 
to the greatest /vicissitudes and miseries; they have no place of 
refage |from calamity J tk\ty cannot v seek safety in a lower station, 
they are already so low they can fall no lower. On any deficiency 
of the chief article of their subsistence, there are few substitutes of 
which they can avail themselves, and dearth is to them attended 
with almost all the evils of famine." 

He goes on laying down principles and illustrating them, and 
<xm eludes, p. 110, by saying, "Like all other contracts,' WAGPfcS 

SHOULD BE LEFT TO THE FAIR AND FREE COMPETITION OF 
THE MARKET, AND SHOULD NEVER BE CONTROLLED BY THE 
INTERFERENCE OF THE' LEGISLATURE." 

The reasonings of such a man as this are of infinitely more im- 
portance, and are deserving of infinitely more attention than the 
ignorant gabble of such a man as Lord Lascelles, or the still more 
ignorant and malignant advice of the Judge at Chester, who told 
the masters to hold out'against the very moderate and reasonable 
demands off their men-, or there would be no end to their extor- 
tions ; — of that Judge who felt pleasure in inflicting the severe penalty 
of the bad laws .on his fellow men, fbr seeking to obtain the means 
of subsistence from almost unintermitted labour; — of that Judge 
whose disposition couH be alone gratified, but not satiated, by the 
contemplation of more victims. Unfortunately the precepts of 
philosophy have less influence than the vulgar notions engendered 
in the heads of such persons as Lord Lascelles and the Judge. 

If further proof of the deterioration of the circumstances of thd 
working people be necessary, we have it in the words of their very 
enemies — in the Quarterly Review (which is the Government's own 
book), October, 1814, No. 23, p. 151, is the following passage J 
41 The real increase of the rate of wages has not kept pace with the 
increased price, of the necessaries of life. This' is undeniable. 
About tue year 1776, Or. Smith took 9s. a week as a fair average x 
for country labour, at which time the average price of wheaten 
bread was 7d. the quartern loaf. 

" The average price of the quartern loaf for the 10 years preced- 
ing the last was 14cL, while the Pit ice OF labour cannot be 
averaged higher than 14s.,(which is little more than one 

HALF OP WRAT. WAS NECESSARY IN ORD*R TO PLACE THE 
LABOURBR ON THE LEVEL OF THB LABOURER OF THIRTY 
YEARS BEFORE." ' v * 

And Mr. Arthur Young the Secretary to the board of Agricul- 
ture, in his Annals of Agriculture, Vol. 37, p. 285. Anna 1801/ 
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says, "& person is* now living in the vicinity #f, JJury (SuffoJ£)f 

who when he laboured for5s. a week, § While in 180 % the same 

could purchase with that 5s, \ articles cost> 

A bushel of Wheat. 

A ditto of Malt.... 

A pound of Butter , 

A pound of Cheese . 

One pennyworth of Tobacco . 



; 5s, -\ articles cost 
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Suppose in 1801 his wages produce^ hjm • • t * 9s. ? ' 

Suppose as a pauper fr^m the parish rates . . 6s» j # ' w 

£0 11 & 

" So that to enable him to purchase the same quantities he procured 
when his. weets wages were 5s., would now require lis. 5d. more 
than his wages and the parish allowance together. "The com- 
parison, is (says Mr. Young) fair as far as it goes, because the* 
extreme in both cases, the very lowest in the first, and the very 
highest in the last.']' 

MORTALITY OF DIFFERENT TRADESMEN.^ T£K i&ETROPOLlS. 

•' Hirst, Tailors.— An account of the ages of 405 journeymen 
Tailors frequenting one house of call r 

Class 1 from 18 to 24 years of age,- • • • . 79 
2 •♦•••* 24 «» 28 ................I0G 

-' . 3 ••••.. 28 •• 32 ••... ..• .102 

4 »c..., 32 v 40 ^ ...75 

5 .40.. 46... 27 

g. •••••• 4& •• 56 •**••*•• ....... f J 6 

Total 405 

Note, notxme of the men upwards of 4G years of age had 
'. regularly followed his business as a sewing Tailor, and the oldest 
man was in his 36th year. 

Of the 405, rather more than half of them were married* 
, According to table, No. Ill, Article Mortality,' in Rees's Cyclo- 
pedia; a table as the work informs us, better adapted to the state of 
London than any other table, every 405 persons being in the 
metropolis from the age of 19 years and upwards, are composed of 
the following numbers and ages. 

J£rom 19 to 24 years of age 7B persons But there were 
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29 
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41 


• •46 


47 


..56 
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..77 



48 
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77 ' 
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actually living among 
the tailors above the 
( age of 40 only 
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none. 
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According to the same tobfe in eve'ry 405 persons of the $ame 
agc3*as these first' abdve mentioned, 216 should attain the age of 
56, while in' the number of Tailors only Iff instead of 216 attained 
the age of A6 to 56. By the table in the Cyclopedia: — ' , 

In 79 persons from 18 to 24 years of age, 34 shotdd attain the 

jageof 56' 
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Whereas, as was before stated, no mdre than 16 had attained 46 
years of age, proving this trade to be destructive of human life in 
the proportion of 2 to 1, when compared with all other kinds- of 
employment. . 

The mortality in this business is caused, 1st. by the sitting pos- 
ture and its long continuance, the legs bent under the body, 
and the chest bent inwards, by which 1 the circulation of the blood 
is impeded, and the respiration injured. 

2dly. By the number of men working together in a confined 
space, and by the combustion of a large number of candles morn- 
ing and evening during the winter, producing a vitiated atmos- 
phere. 

3dly. By the men getting wet in going to their work, and 
remaining in their wet clothes without exercise. 

4thly. By the effects produced by suddenly leaving a hot shop, 
in cold weather, the thermometer in the shop being often 70 degrees, 
while the atmosphere without is below freezing. 

Dr. Reid, late phisician to the Finsbury Dispensary, in one of 
his reports observed, that journey men tailors seldom live* to be old, 
and usually die of Pulmonary complaints. 

Dr. Buchan says they generally die of consumption. 

In a shop 37 feet long, and 24 feet wide, with a very lofty ceil- 
ing, rising not less than 18 feet in the middle, and where means of 
ventilation were amply provided ; in the depth of winter, when 
20 were employed, the thermometer seldom fell below 70, and was 
frequently as high as 80. Every four men have three large candles 
allowed them, and such has been the effect of the heat, that on 
attempting to remove one of the Candles, the fingers have sunk into 
the tallow. At these times the men carefully exclude all the air 
they can, as they find every current air gives them cold. At these 
times too the air of the shop has become so vitiated as to produce 
a change in the eolour of the flame of the candles to such an extent, 
as to induce the men to complain of them as being * of a bad 
quality. It scarcely need be observed, that at these times the 
smell of the shop is exceedingly offensive. 

COMBINATION AMONG THE TAILORS. 

The system of combination of the journeymen Tailors, is by far the 
most perfect of any ; and whatever may be said to the contrary it 
is by no means pernicious in its consequences; under the existing 
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laws against combinations of workmen; but it is actually necessary 
and highly useful. Shut but as these men in Common with all 
other workmen are, from all legal remedy, no other means than 
those of combination, in order to prevent the utmost degradation 
remain, and the more perfect the combination, the less the degrada- 
tion ; this we intend to prove in an essay on the laws respecting 
combinations, in which it will also be made manifest,' that those 
tradesmen among whom combination is the least perfect, are the 
most degraded and most wretched. ...,.,.. 

The organization of the Tailor^ is nearly as' follows t^-they are 
divided into two' classes, called Flints and Dungs, — the Flints have 
upwards of thirty houses of call, -and the Dungs about nine or ten; 
the Flints work by the day, the Dungs by the day or piece. Great 
animosity formerly existed between them, the Dungs generally 
working for less wages, but oftlate years there has not been iriuch 
difference in the wages, the material (difference being the working 
by the piece or day, instead of th£ day only ; and at some of the 
latest strikes both parties have usually made cbmmon cause. 

It is of the Flints principally we mean to speak, not only because 
they are the largest body, but because they always take the lead. 

Each bouse of call has a book or books in which the men out of 
work have their names set down, and with some exceptions, they 
go to work when sent for, in the order in which their names stand. 
No man is allowed to ask for employment, but the master who 
wants men, sends for the number he wants, the hours of call, are 
nine in the. morning, one at noon f and nine in the eveiiing; a 
master may send for as many as he chooses, and if there are as 
many unemployed as he requires, they are compelled to go, by a 
heavy fine rigorously exacted. If the master calls the men at 
nine o'clock, he may discharge them, or any of them at twelve 
o'clock ; if he calls them at noon, he may discharge them at four 
o'clock; if at night, he may discharge them at nine o'clock in the 
inorning. Every man is obliged to do a day's work for a day's pay, 
and the day's work is regulated by the quantity an ordinary hand 
can do in twelve hours. He must also do his work in a workman- 
like manner,^ pr he will be dismissed the house on complaint being 
thrice made against him. No man is allowed to do more than 
a day's work in twelve hours, or to work more than twelve hours 
in a day, while any man remains unemployed, but when there are 
no men unemployed, he may work over-hours ; he may also 
' at those times receive more than a day's £ay fQr a day's work, 
which at other times he must not do. ITiey have several other 
regulations for preserving order and decorum, and "preventing 
injustice either to one another, or to their employers J and also 
for preventing their employers doing injustice, to them. 
. They Jjave a double subscription, one for a benefit club to main- 
tain them in sickness and when superannuated, the other a mere 
trifle for supporting the combination. 

They have also occasionally a much larger subscription for the 
purpose of maintaining their own members, who cannot be employed 
when trade is dull, and to these they usually allow about eight or 
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nine shillings a week. The money for tbfe pur pose is raised by a 
rate of payment, levied on those who have employment, according 
v to the number of day sin the week they are employed; thus, if a 
man is employed but orie day he receives as much from the sub- 
spription. as makes his earnings eight or nine shillings; if he be 
employed two days he neither pays nor receives, if his employ- 
ment continues for three days, he pays a small sum which is 
increased day by day, for as many days as he works in the week. 

During the three last years including this, the whole number of 
men have been but seldom employed, and that only for very short 
periods, and the quantity of employment is still diminishing. At 
the house of call before mentioned, notwithstanding the number 
has been considerably diminished ; such was the distress occasioned 
by want of employment, that those in work could only aflbrd to 
those out of work, at one period 6s. a- week ; and more than £40 
a week is at the present moment raised by the men in work, and 
distributed to those who have no worjc, at this one house of call. 

And here we cannot help interrupting the narrative to call the 
attention of the reader, to the admirable and equitable conduct of 
these industrious men, who thus cheerfully sacrifice a portion of 
their own scanty earnings to assist their fellows, to provide for their 
own poor by means the most salutary and efficient, which neither 
degrades the receiver nor e:&alts the contributor ; means totally 
jvoid of all ostentation, and wholly unknown to , any one but them- 
selves: we shall, however, have occasion to return to thi&part of 
cur subject when we come to speak more particularly of the mora) 
considerations which relate to the working people. 

Each house of call assembles its members on the Friday even* 
ing in each week, when the contributions are collected- 
Each house of call has a deputy, who on particular occasions 
is chosen by a kind of tacit consent, frequently without its being 
known to a very large majority who is chosen. 

The deputies form a committee, and they again chuse in a some- 
what similar way a very small committee, in whom, on very parti- 
cular occasions, all power resides, from whom all orders proceed, 
and whose commands are implicitly obeyed; and on no occasion has 
it ever been known that their command* have exceeded the neces- 
sity of the occasion, or that they have wandered in the least from 
the purpose for which it was understood they were appointed. ( 

So perfect indeed is the organization, and so well has it been 
-carried into effect, that no complaint has ever been heard, with so 
much simplicity^ and with so much certainty, does the whole 
business appear to be conducted, that the great body of the jour- 
neymen rather acquiesce than assist, in anv way in it. 

It will be apparent to every one, that this combination the least 
known of any, is by far the most important for its purposes ; and it 
must convince every reflecting mind, that it cannot be used for any 
really injurious purposes, while those who are so prejudiced, as to 
.see nothing but evil consequences fn any thing which demonstrates 
the knowledge and virtue of the working people, may thank them- 
selves and the stupid laws— intermeddling with trade for compelling 
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the wo»kn>en to combine, in their own defence., It will M be our, 
business to shew, that as the law stands they can, make no legal ' 
appeal against oppression — the very act of attempting an- appeal 
to the laws, being, declared hy thej law to be a combination to 
which it has. attached the most savage punishments,, 

But says ; the learned, upright, wise^ and humane judge — be 
firm ye employers, resist every request of the worimen; ifyou 
once give Ayay, there will he no end to the exorbitant demands of 
those workinejtK S.nch is the opinion ef iJudge Be$t> but in our 
ne>t number we' will show, that though the Tailors, are more 
firmly and better, united than' any f other class of journeymen, they 
never, once availed themselves of that circumstance, for the 
purpose of extortion* or any other improper and unreasonable 
object* 



: Noiibe to Journeymen and Laborers. 

For some time it is probable ^there will be no questions of great 
political interest ; in the meanwhile we intend to examine the 
situation of the different classes of journey men tradesmen. Hitherto 
the public press has been devoted 'almost exclusively to the sup- 
posed interest of the. employer, and the real interest both of work- 
men and masters has either been misrepresented, or misunderstood; 
but in the- sale of cheap weekly publications the working Glasses 
have obtained a powerful auxiliary to set forth their 'claims, 
which we are persuaded* are well founded, and they- only need to 
be stated r for their justice anil expediency to he admitted. We will 
gladly make our publication a vehicle for every communication on 
this important subject. That we may accomplish our object in the 
most effectual, manner, we are desirous of obtaining information • 
from all parties, masters as well as men, particularly respecting 
the weekly wages* as settled by the men,' or by the men and their 
"masters, at different periods since 1777, — the nature of the 
employment,— the hours of working,* — the prevailing dsseases, — 
'the habits of* the workmen, and their mortality :— it is also 
requested- that references should as often as possible be given, 
, that facts may occasionally be verified, or additional information- 
' obtained* Our object is to exhibit a complete history of the situa- 
tion" of every class, of journeymen, exactly in the same way we 
are doing for the journeymen Tailors. Communications must be 
addressed to the Editor, at his Publisher's, and must be left free 
ot postage, aup! every other expence. 

V* After this week, the few regaining sets and back numbers of the Gorgon 
will be sold at Y$d. each. 
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v > Let not, whatever other ilh a wail, , 

A damnfd Aristocracy prevail. — CHURCHilI* 

JOURNEYMEN TAILORS* 

( Concluded from our last. J 
ABUSES OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE EXPOSED* 



In otur last number we have seen that a more tremendous ailft 
perfect system of combination prevails among this class of journey * 
nien, than was ever by the greatest alarmist supposed to exist 
among the workmen ; and it must he evident from the nature of 
this singular association, and by means of a fund collected for 
months before a strike for Mages is intended to take place, paid 
too by men, who, whatever they may suppose* are never tplcf by 
any one why it is collected; collected too by a set of men more 
able to procure occasional employment, than any other description 
of journeymen, it must be evident, we say, that whatever their 
demands might be 1 , so long as the taen held together, the master 
tradesmen must submit to them) and can anything be more appal- 
ling than th s most dreadful of all combinations, and ought it not 
to be put down, to this we reply, NO ; Certainly not; we indeed 
know, that no law could put it down, nothing but want of confi- 
dence among the men themselves could prevent it, and that is the, . 
most unlikely" of all things to happen; and so long as men are 
willing to give their money without enquiring how it is to be used, 
or by whom it is to be used, and while they are willing to obey the 
orders of they know not whom, nor how those orders come to them, 
no law can reach them, and the masters must submit. Is there 
then no means of counteracting this horrible conspiracy? We 
again answer, NO, none. Are then the most exorbitant demands 
to be made, and are there no means of resistance, is there indeed 
nothing to prevent them? We say, YES, there is a perfectly 
efficient cause always acting, a cause which has not only hitherto, 
but will continue to prevent an exorbitant demand being made, 
and that cause is the the good sense of the journeymen themselves; 
and if in any Other trade exorbitant demands have really been 
made, they have been the consequence of an imperfect organiza- 
tion among the workmen. 

Let us look for a moment at what the Tailors haye roally done ; 
let us consult the table,* and we shall find that so far from their 
demands being exorbitant, they have been very moderate, much 
more moderate than circumstances seemed to have required. It 
seems then, that for eighteen years previous to 1795, a week's 
wages of 1/. Is, Od. would purchase 36 quartern loaves, and that 



•Vide number 19, page 149* 
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in 1705, it would have Required M. 16s* 9i. to purchase Ihe same 
quantity. Well, what did the men dp? Did they make 'ton exor- 
bitant demand when they requested their wages might be advan- 
ced to \l 6s., which still only purchased 24| loaves? In 1801, 
when to purchase 36 loaves required 21. 13*. ,6d., did they make 
an exorbitant demand in striking for 1/. Is., which still only pro* 
eured them 18f loaves 1 

Again, in 1807, after two preceeding ye ars, in one of whieh it 
required 2/. 3*. 5d., and in the other, 1/. 17$. Qd-, to purchase 
36 loaves ; did they make an exorbitant demand in striking for 
1/. 10s.? In 1810, when 36 loaves could not be purchased for 
less than 2/. 8s. ; was their demand for 1/.' 13s. exorbitant? or, 
when in 181 3, the price of the loaf had risen sc?hign that 21. *13s. 3d. 
would only purchase 36 of them, was their, demand for \L 16s. 
exorbitant 1 All their demands have been reasonable, all their 
proceedings have been conducted with good sense and moderation* 
Jfa> one need be haunted by the bugbear, with the formidable name 
EXORBITANT, this terrible fiend has no real existence, there is 
no. such animal with dreadful fangs to devour them, whatsoever the 
ojd woman of Chester may say to the cpntrary. 

A strike for wages is by no means an unimportant affair to the 
workmen; there is always a large number of them in constant 
employment, who, with their families have settled into habits which 
a strike must derange, or totally destroy, by breaking up their 
present employment, and sending them to seek a casual and 
precarious employment, instead of the regular employment they 
have been accustomed to, this is, in fact*, very often the case, and 
is always dreaded, by any workman so. circumstanced ; the wife 
too, who has enough to do,, even, in the best of times, to keep 
her family decent, is always averse from a strike, which she 
knows will for a time, at least, reduce her to a state of misery." 
Add to, this the constant apprehension, more or less strong, that 
after all they may not succeed in obtaining ,an advance, and it will 
at once be seen, that the obstacles which the workmen have to 
overcome, are sufficiently numerous and difficult, to deter them 
from having recourse to a strike, only, as a last remedy for' evils 
that have become unbearable : indeed, it is only a choice of the 
least of two evils, and never resfrtjd to only from the most pressing 
necessity* \ 

Those who are appointed by the workmen to manage for them, 
must enjoy their confidence, and were they so silly as to propose an 
exorbitant demand, that confidence would be withdrawn, the body / 
of workmen would instantly perceive it wag not their interest to 
support any such proposition, and it would necessarily fall to the 
ground. The men who act for their fellows are tried .men, whose 
only power, and whose only consequence consist in their being 
discreet; the desire in these men to maintain the situation in which 
thdy are placed, is not less strong than that of those who fill higher 
situations in the state; happily, however, they have neither the 
necessity for, nor the means of the abuse of power, by which those 
in higher stations govern. No corrupt influence can for a single 
moment T>e of any avail to them, a judicious exercise of a short 
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lived authority is the only means of distinction ; whence it follows, 
that a strike for wages must always be for a smaller sum than ougnt 
in reason to be required. The workmen are always willing to 
submit to.very considerable privations ; they are expert calculators 
in these 'matters, and nothing is more certain than failure were an 
equivalent to the advance of the price of .necessaries to be demanded* 
The masters in* that case need give themselves very little trouble, * 
the bond of union among the men would be destroyed, numbers o( 
them would go to work for the old wages, and the rest would soon 
be obliged to follow the example. It is pressing necessity, .and 
nothing else which causes a strike fbr wages, and it is this necessity 
combined with a manly determination, to submit as little as possible 
to partial and unjust laws, which connects the men together in a close 
union. The whole table is a proof of these statements. But had 
there been no previous experience, no means'df demonstration, the 
reason of the thing alone might safely be considered tdntlusive. 

Thfi Times newspaper has been howling like a starved and blood- 
thirsty Volf at the, Manchester Spinners. The cruelty with which 
the proprietors' of that detestable paper treatfed their printers a 
few years ago, when they demanded an advance of wages, seems 
to require similar proceedings on the, part of* others to keep it in 
countenance; the story of their proceedings on that occasion 
shall be told, and then no one will be ignorant of the motives which 
dictate the ferocious recommendations of that odious and disgust- 
ing journal. The ministerial papers would have the men put down* 
as seditious ; 'fand while even Kussia is taking steps to ameliorate 
the condition of its bondsmen, and exalting them to the condition of 
free workmen, our good, * wise, and prudent government, and its 
retainers, are doing their best to make the workmen slaves ; and 
would confound a dispute between the journeymen and their 
employers, with an open act of rebellion. Even the Morning 
Chronicle, which has shewn a better disposition than any of the other 
morning papers towards doing justice to the workmen, has, from 
want of that knowledge, which it was bound to obtain before it pro- 
nounced on matters of such importance as the means of subsistence 
of a large majority of the people, condemned the strike as an 
unnecessary proceeding/ because the masters would no doubt have 
been prevailed upon to give the worlflfcen as much for their labour 
as they could afford to give them, if, instead of combining, the men 
had made the proper request. He knows little of the laws, less 
of the habits of those who labour, and of those who employ them, 
and still less of human nature, who expects to see such recom- 
mendations as those put in practice ; but this part of our* subject 
we shall treat more at large hereafter r in the mean time,^ let us 
see what reason there is to cdnclude the master Tailors* would 
have consented to an advance at any period from 1795 to 1813. 
Not a single shilling was obtained at any one' of those periods but 
by compulsion ; at every period, as much resistance was made as 
the masters were capable of making, and had it been left to nego- 
ciation, the wages would still have remained at 1/. It. Od. In 
1795, the resistance was indeed feeble, trad© being then in a very 
flourishing condition, and so much time had elapsed* since there 
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had been a dispute, that, the combination among the masters had 
ceased to exist. ' 

In 1801, a more determinate resistance was made* 

In 1807, the resistance was still firmer. 

That in> 1810 produced an abortive attempt to put down eom> 
hinations, and to leave the workmen to the p ercy of their employers; 
by means of an act of Parliament, the history of which shall be 
given when we come to speak of the laws. 

The defect of the masters in their legislative attempt in 1810, 
and the difficulty they experienced in raising the money to pay 
their own expences, caused but little resistance to be made in 
1813, — but t all along, every means to prevent an increase of wages, 
and to bring back wages to the old price was used ; various plans 
were laid, and among others that of employing women, who were 
paid about half' as much as the men; this scheme was greatly 
applauded ; at one time the newspapers and canting niethodisticaL 
. publications preaching the saving doctrine of employing women, 
from which the happiest results were to follow ; they did not see 
that for every woman employed at wages on which she must be all 
but starved, she deprived aman of his employment, and of the mean* 
of maintaining his family ; and thus by barely providing for one, they 
took from at least two others the means of subsistence; that what 
they gained in the morals of the woman, they destroyed in the 
man and his family ; thus extending poverty, and its concomitants 
vice, crime, and misery; the workmen however, were better 
judges than the newspapers and the canters, and they soon found 
the means to prevent the meditated degradation and its pernicious 
consequences. This must for the present suffice, as a reply to those 
who think the masters would of themselves, on the simple request 
of the men ever consent to an advance of wages ; — whenever such 
an attempt has been made, it has always failed, except in some . 
few instances, and under peculiar circumstances, accompanied by 
the knowledge that a strike would follow a refusal 

Notwithstanding what has been here said of the master Tailors, 
they are quite as just to their men as any other class of employers* 
and there is, perhaps, as much respect and kindness, and certainly 
less enmity than exists between the men and their employers in any 
Other trade. 

With these observations we conclude our article for the present 
on tbe journeymen Tailors, We have been induced to enter par- 
ticularly into their history, because they are a very numerous, and 
as we believe, a very worthy, industrious, and humane class of 
workmen, as any in the kingdom. • Moreover there prevails among 
them a more perfect and better organized system of combination, 
than is to be found among any other class, of journeymen ; and its 
Elatory affords, a good practical illustration of some important and 
disputed principles in political economy, as to the tendency of suck 
associations. We have seen, that though the Tailors are united 
in such an ingenious and admirable manner, as to defy the law, and 
e^ery power on earth to dissolve them, they never once availed 
themselves of that circumstance for the purpose of extortion, or to 
demand unreasonable and exorbitant wages. Kay more, on. every 
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occasion, from 1795, to 1818, (hiring which period there were no 
less than five strikes for au advance, they always demanded less, — 
less than they ought to have demanded, — less than they ought te 
have, received, according to the price of bread, to preserve them- 
selves from degradation, and td maintain that relative rank in 
society, which it was their duty, as it is the duty of every class of 
journeymen, anxiously to maintain. , » 

But what can the v Morning Chronicle who asserts ' that combina- 
tions can do no good, that masters will alway give what they caa 
afford' say to this statement. Let him look at our table, and he 
will see, that the Tailors procured an'advance of wages in the year * 
1795, 1801, 1807, 1814), 1813, always by a strike, .always in 
opposition to their employers, always in opposition to. the laws, 
always in opposition to the magistrates ; and nothings but a. deter- 
mined opposition to this formidable phalanx, could have procured 
the advance ; but for this they might all, along have been starving 
on two or three and twenty shillings a week ; sick one-fifth of their 
time, and unemplojed another one- fifth* . Neither arguments nor 
force were wanting at all these periods, arguments to shew how 
unreasonable they were in their, demands, and force to compel 
them to woi k for their old wages. - But let any one look at pvit 
table, and compare the price of bread with the wages they 
demanded, and say, whether the privations < they suffered were 
not more that sufficient to justify them in striking ; and observe too, 
at the different periods they obtained an advance, they never were, 
except in 1 798, (nor indeed are at thi" present time) placed in as 
good circumstances as they had been in , for '18 years previous to 
the late abominable war against human knowledge and happiness* 

So much for the perniciousness of combinations among jour* 
neymen ; so much for their necessity ; so much for the futility 
ef those laws which have kindly lent their aid to assist the oppres- 
sors instead of the oppressed; and so much for the canting, 
hypocritical, chimerical doctrine, that masters will always give to 
their workmen just what they can afford. We again r* quest 
journeymen to give us a statement of their wages, &c. as we 
mentioned in our last number: they have, obtained an .immense 
advantage in the sale of cheap weekly publications ; and it shall be 
their fault, and not ours, if they do not derive the full benefit of it. 
If they cannot' carry back their statements as far as 1777, go bacl^ 
as far as possible, and let us have as many other particulars as 
* they are acquainted with ; and we will construct tables, anc| 
exhibit their case in the same mariner as we have done for the 
Journeymen Tailors. 

W IN CHESTER COLLEGE. 

That our mock representatives will ever apply an efficient remedy 
tp any abuse, Js what no sane man expects ; but that the cause of 
Kefonn has been greatly benefitted by the discovery of abuses, all 
men must admit. Mr. W ardle failed in the punishment of the 
Puke of York; the great peculator Melville escaped with impunity 
from Mr. Whitbread ;. and a whole host of parsons; fraudulent 
trustees, and swindling corporations, have, notwithstanding the 
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labours of Mr. Brougham and the Education Committee, been 
left in the undisturbed possession of the pillage of the poor ; but 
, ought we to infer that the people, have not been benefited by these 
abortive attempts at reformation I Certainly not. Whether some 
of these reformers of abuses have been merely hunting after place, 
pension, or popularity ; whether they have been merely seeking to 
mount on the backs of the people to the situations of their opponents, 
we care not; but that their labours are a subject of real interest to the 
people, and that they have admirably, though, perhaps, unintention- 
ally, served 1 the cause of radical reform, we are persuaded. Even 
those * moderate reformers/ who wish to excite the .people into 
a fruitless chase after retrenchment , or some other drivelling scheme, 
do, in the results of their own labours, afford "ample proof of the 
futility, and absolute nothingness of the very measures they recom- 
mend. But, though we have an hearty contempt for every thing 
short of a radieal change in the constitution of the House of 
Common's, for we consider thai the all in all, yet, we are for the peo- 
ple seconding, every effort that is made to unmask the whole system 
of fraud, hypocrisy, and robbery . Our enemies could not have served . 
our cause more effectually; "they could not have given a stronger 
confirmation of the justness of our arguments and our complaints ; 
they could not have put into our hands a more powerful weapon 
wherewith to belabour corruption, than by their conduct relative to 
the Public Charities. It was thought that the people had obtained 
a heavy charge against their oppressor^ in the publication of the 
list of pensions and grants, but it sinks into mere insignificance, 
when compared to the magnitude of the sums which have been mis- 
applied in charitable donations, and the base objects to which they 
have been prostituted. *. 

Besides the pensioners and the sinecurists had some sort of title 
to their possessions; they- had either royal or parliamentary license 
to plead, but in the new nest of sacrilegious robbers that have 
been discovered, they have no sanction, no authority whatever; 
they have not only been fattening in idleness on the spoils of the 
poor, contrary to the intentions and spirit of the founders, but 
directly contrary to the literal import and tenor of the statutes by 
which these funds have been held. Indeed there was nothing to 
plead, neither of. law', reason, nor utility, to shelter this subject 
from complete investigation : it was a fair unexceptionable abuse, 
in all its parts, which no man could defend ; yet, in face of all this, 
and as if to dash to the ground whatever remaining hope might 
linger among the people, by one open and flagrant act of injustice, 
they have protected this odious fraud from enquiry. T4ie abuse is . 
as extensively diffused as it is gross and palpable, extending more 
or less almost into every village and hamlet in England and 
Wales. We intend as soon as the whole of the Reports of the 
Education Committee have been ^published, to give our readers ' % 
some accounts of the Universities and Public Schools; for it 
seems, from the statutes, thai these places were intended by their 
founders exclusively for the benefit of the poor. At the present 
we shall confine ourselves to an account of Winchester College, 
This rich establishment was endowed by William of Wykham 
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in the fourteenth centtfry, for the education. 6f* seventy * poor 
' and indigent scholars ;' so careful was the founder to confine 
the , benefit of his bequest entirely to the poor, that the boys, 
when they attain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear they have 
not £3. 6. a year to spend ; and it is expressly ordered, if 
ever any scholar comes into the possession of property to tjie 
amount of <j£5,> a year, he shall be, expelled. < The manage- 
ment of thp *Qollege js , vested in the. Warden (the bishop of 
Hereford), and ten reverend Divines, teriaed Fellows', subject to 
tlie contp*u\ ofthe bisfcbp.of Winchester, who is the visitor. The . 
warden, fejfqws, and scholars, all swear to observe the statutes 
u according to thfir plain, literal, grammatical sense and understand- 
ing.' 7 Veculiar privileges are secured to the founder's* kin, ten or 
twelve of whom are now upon the foundation. "rFrom the statement 
of the Bursars, the revenue of the college in the year ended Dec, 
1717, amounted to £14,433. 8s. 5d. and the total 6xpense to 
£10,941. 10. 4d., leaving a surplus of £3,691. 18s. Id. The 
value of a fellowship, according to the evidence of Mr. William*, 
is four or five hundred pounds a-year, with meat and drink gratis 
in the college ; also the use of knives, forks, plates, and as many 
chtucch-livmgs as they can obtain. The emoluments of a warden 
are double that of a fellow; with travelling expenses, <fcc. The' 
scholars are chosen yearly, by six electors ; they seem to fare 
'sumptuously everyday/ having bread and butter to break'fast; 
beef> bread, and cheese to dinner; mutton, bread, and cheese to 
supper, with beer at every meal. They have no spoons; knives, 
nor- forks, nor vegetables of any sort, allowed by the statutes, but 
they have salt and wooden trenchers found, and one gown is given, 
annually to each scholar for clothing. The allowance for the sus- 
tentation ofthe boys, may be varied agreeably to the statutes, ac- 
cording V> the price of corn and provisions. 

Suoh we collect from the third Report, to be the history and 
nature ofthis foundation, which has been very strangely perverted 
and abused. First, instead of the scholars being ' poor and indi- 
yent t f they are all children of opulent persons ; some, we suspect, 
of noble families, who, at the time thev solemnly swear they have 
not £3. 6s. a year to spend, are paving ten guineas a-year to the 
masters, and the average of their other expenses exceeds fifty- 
By a liberal translation of the warden, who has sworn to observe 
the statutes According to their literal and grammatical sense, one 
jhundred shillings are considered equal to £66. 13s. 4d. It is 
strictly enjoined that no boy shall be admitted above twelve years 
of age. This is wholly disregarded. The fellowships are augment-, 
"ed to four or five hundred pounds a year by a liberal interpretation 
ofthe terra describing their money payments; while the 'strictest 
construction is adopted towards the scholars and founder's kin, 
the latter continuing only to receive their old' statutable allowance 
of 40s. a-year. Thus too, while the scholars are refused the con- 
venience of knives, forks, spoons, plates, &c, oh the grounds that 
such articles of furniture were unknown in the time of William 
of TFykham, the fellows are allowed those accommodations al- 
though the fellowships were endowed at the same early period. 
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That a surplus revenue : of three or four thousand pounds nlay be 
divided betwixt the warden and fellows, the parents of the scho- 
lars are made to pay J^efween s \ty and seventy pounds for their 
expenses, although it was intended by the founder they should be 
instructed and maintained gratuitously. * ' 

These are some of the most prominent abuses which' have crept 
into the management of Winchester College. We are sorrj that 
the evi<lence relating fo this endowment, does not appear in the 
Appendix, to Mr. Broughams Letter ; because it exhibits a singu- 
lar specimen of the Jesuitical and monkish morality, by which 
the reverend persons, interested in the continuance of abuses, 
endeavoured to screen them from investigation. These reverend 
hypocrites afftcted a willingness to give every information relative 
to the College* but, unfortunately, they had sworn, conformably to 
the statutes, not to declare the private affairs of the C<il]ege ; and 
until their scruples relative to this moral and religious obligation 
had been removed, they could not submit their concerns to the 
investigation of the Committee. ' Now, this would have been all 
well enough, had it not been notorious, that the warden, fellows, 
scholars, and even the right reverend Visitor, on every occasion, 
when it suited their interest, had shewn the greatest contempt 
both fpr the oaths and ordinances of the founder. But the truth 
is, they wished to avoid inquiry, as well they might ; and they 
attempted to play off the same artifice' on the Committee, in the 
construction of the statutes, which had enabled 'them to deprive 
the scholars of knives, forks, and vegetables, and the kinsmen, of 
the founder of their yearly incomes. 

TO VENDORS OF THR GORGON. 

We find that several shop-keepers and vendors of the, Gorgon, have been 
disappointed in duly receiving our publication of last week ; seme %veo 
have been told by certain agents, who we*e in the habit of supplying the 
tiede in London and in the Country, that No. 20 had not been published. 
The statement of the case is as follows:— At {he old price Hie shop-keeper, 
was supplied at the rate of 6s. per 100, which left a profit of 2s. 4d. ; he is 
bow supplied at the rate of 9s. per 100, which leaves a profit of 3s 6d. This 
we believe is exactly the same rate of profit, which is obtained on the two- 
penny pnblications. Bht to this it is objected, that though the profit to the 
shopkeeper is increased one-third, the money he lays ont in th* purchase, is 
increased in the same proportion. Trie we never infe ed o he wise. The' 
objection to our publication was, the smallness of the price, and the correa* 
ponding smallness of the profit ; we have increased the price, and in the same 
ratio increased the profit, which brings it more nearly to a level with other 
publications. 

This we believe is the wfiole statement of the case, and the sole reason of 
sa many of onr readers, both in town and country, being disappointed in 
receiving onr last number I We see no grounds of complaint ourselves. Were 
we to comply with the unreasonable demands of some of the vendors, we 
should have augmented the price of our publication one-third to the reader, 
which we did with great reluctance, without deriving the smallest benefit 
oarselves. To prevent a repetition of the disappointment of last week, we 
give notice t* all Newsmmen, Shopkeepers, and Vendors, they may be 
supplied wholesale, by the following Agents :— Mr. Dolhy, Wardour afreet, 
-Soho; at No. 4, Catherine Street Strand; Tv^r, bookseller, Cow Croea, 
West Smitbfieid; Baichelor, 115, Long Alley, Moorfields; Cakuac, Bookseller, 
Blaekman Street, Borongh ; Mi/cfozw, Printer, Whiteehapel, near the Church j 
and by the Publisher, 9, Broadway, Lndgate Hill 

yktiUmwc, Printer, Bnamb Bmldmgi, Cjtottry J 
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Let not, whatever other ills ami], 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— CfltftCHiLt. 



JOURNEYMEN TYPE FOUNDERS, 

A monstrous Case of Injustice.— Thetmly resource of Workmen is 
Unlawful Combination.— FoUy of Petitioning for an Advance 
of Wages.—Histery of a famous Charity in Yorkihire. 



"The Patrimony tfapdor mealies in the strength and dexterity 
of his hands." t)r. Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

"No policy is more mischievous, than that which meddh* and 
interferes -with the manufactures of the country. It tends to 
separate the interests of Master and Workman ; a result 
equally pernicious to each.'* 

Lord Limerdale't'Speech, July 24th, 1812. ^ v 

" Nothing can be mote iojuHous,to both parties than to allow a 
principle of leglslatien, which should divide the Master and 
Servant." Lord Holland. 



In our three last numbers a short account was given of a class 
of Journeymen in the Metropolis, who are perhaps the most 
numerous of any, and over \fhom the masters have the least 
controul ; we shall now proceed to do the same by one of the^eas* 
-numerous, and over whom the masters have the greatest controul* 
Our readers will thus be enabled to appreciate the assertions 
continually made of the justice of those Who give employment to 
others, when unchecked by the combinations of their workmen* 
We would not, however, be understood as charging all the evils 
the workmen endure on their employers; they are only fone of 
the many parts of an extensive and powerful conspiracy agains? 
the working man; and we jhouM have but little to complain of, 
so far as regards them, were they and their men left to make 
their bargains, without the interference of pernicious, oppressive, 
.and unjust laws, the mischievous operation of which, is sufficiently 
manifested in the case we are about to lay before our readers. 

The business of type 'or letter founding in London, is in the 
hands of about ten persons ; the principal of whom are in a close 
combination and conspiracy against the workmen ; and tile law 
being expressly made to encourage the masters to oppress the 
'men, their small number and large capital, haVe enabled them to 
carry their oppression to an unparalleled extent, — we say un- 
paralleled, because we know of n9 other equal to it, and we would 
fain hope none exists.* 
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TJpe Journeymen employ e£in:thi« trjde, Have, it seems, received 
no reaf or ^aeftqii advsn.ee of wages during SfcyjBNTy years : 
about which time the weekly earnings of an thrdjnary castor of 
^type was i6s. ft week, ^¥hioh 4s still the average. 

For the sake of uniformity we shall g o no farther back than 
Y777 ; the period <tfhenihe -taMe4n-ow *#th' Number, page 140, 
commences, and at wjbieh time -die iprice f>^Ld V? the journeymen 
castors was £d. iperrtheusand tattoi*. J&nqe the 'Commencement o f 
the war in 1793, there have been twp advances of Id. per thousand, 
making the price per thousand JOd. The Jast of these advances 
was obtained in 1906, when the price of the quartern loaf was 
. 1 Si 2|d., just double the pAoe 4t was from 1 797 to M$5. At this 
period .the joi*rpeymaa was mat .qrdy wtoted.of hplf his jncpes- 
saries by the xlifference in the price pf bread, but he was. also 
suffering from the actual sum paid to him for his week's wages, 
being less than it was in 1777. or even in 1748, when the price of 
the quartern loaf was pidjr *5d., which is very Iktie more than a 
one-third of its price, when the last advance was extorted from 
the reluctant crasp of oppression. 

Suali in a few words is the case of the letter Founders, and we 

appeal to the reason, as well as to the feelings .of all men, and we 

ask, ought laws to remain on the statute book, 1 which not 

only 'enable, bwt encourage one class of persons to degrade and 

oppress another 3 and reduce them into such a - state of unmerited 

misery and privation. We b ;secch them to reflect seriously on the 

..sufferings the men and their families must have endured, and 

- when they have viewed their sufferings, under the various forms, 

in (which they were inflicted J we hope for ulitfle more forbearance 

, in .future, when they speak of those whom tyranny has degraded, 

♦and whom insolence has denominated the " lower orders /* - • 

. ButJiere it may naturally be asked , if there has N been an 

advance of 2d. on 0d., in other words, if ifoe workman recefres- 

JLPd. fpr what he formerly received 8d., how is it that his wages 

Jiaye »ot actually been advanced. This we will explain. J** 

,47X7,, and for many previous years, the letters -used were 'by no 

,jneansso finely cut as they are now; letter founding like every 

pother branch of mechanics, has been greatly improved; and the 

i.oQnseguence is, that from the fineness of the 'letter, the metal does 

.not ran into all parts of the mould as correctly as it did when the 

Jetters twere coarser ; and as the workman is paid only for -iHe 

perfect letters, he is now obliged to ca^t a great mfany more to 

r> oMa4n Ae.^me number erf perfect 6nes,*thafc ; he used lo 4o 

4QWexlyi An. ordinary Voricman wiH cast about 4>800 letters 

A d^y. Be&ce the ini^ravements as to tjiefftteness of the letted, 

,whep tf^m^rjfeci letters, were pifeked out, there remained abo«t 

s4,M0*jperiect pn,es, which, at w.' per tuousanti,.is <9s. ettay, er 

lj?s. a week. At fhe present time, froin Mthe eauses befotfe 

; mentioned, abojlt 3,600 only arc perfect put of 1 4*800, -and 8/889, 

at lOd. per thousand, will give the same result, namely $s. -a day , 

or 18s. a week. 
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The working hours of a Type Founder, are from six m the 
morning, to eight at night, with interval* for meals, amounting to 
*wo hours, so dlaf he is aetitefy employed lor 1$ hdufrs ; buff it 
often happens that be is obliged to work a&nrikay as 14 or iath<M»rs* 
When wo#k fe wanted** he done jff a short apace of time. The^ 
sum- Ids. is stated a^the ordinary wage*. There are* bewevej%> nc . 
Ais ttttde, as 1 in e?efy ether trad*, some men wbe <ja» earn star* 
money than the generality of their shoprtiates. From anexaaatufrr 
•tott, bewerer, of the Wages* hook of one oi the principal founds* 
hot tondon, it appears, that the average wages* paid to the twe 
best castors in that foundry, inconstant employ, and freqneBft&jf 
Working IS hour* a dlay, werfc erty 23s. 

From these data We have constructed tbfc foBdwinfe tahie, which 
exhibits the ooniparatta slate of a*lType Sender, ft* the bet 49 
Jreaas:-. 

A TABLE, 

Shewing tbt Amonntof^iae Wages of a Journeyman T>a* Foeader, front HJ7 
to 1916 ; tine {ftantity of Brea4 it would pareaese, and la* Saai he oega* 
to hare received in each Year tjaee 1794, to-aake ata Wages equal to 
what they were from 1777 to 1795, being a period of Eighteen Yeerfc ':— 
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REMARKS QN THE ABOVE TA3LE. 

In the eighteen years from 1777 to 179&, no advance in the 
price of bread took place ; and the weekly wages of a journey- 
man Letter Founder, during that period; would purchase about 
30 quartern loaves ; but in the twenty years from 1795 to, 1814, his 
weekly wag as, on an average, would purchase only 17£ quartern 
loaves. Thus it appears, that during the glorious war for legiti- 
macy, * social order ' and the blessed comforts of religion, as 0i,n 
Rose termed them; the Type Founder was suffering a weekly 
Joss of 12£ loaves. 

Tne years 1801-10-11-12*13, must have been years of dread- 
ful privation. In 1812, in- particular, the wages of a Type 
Sounder, for the maintenance of himself and family, would only 
»■ purchase llj quartern loaves. Although the privations of the 
workmen at this time must have been in the extreme, their humane 
masters made no advance in the price of their labour : a decisive 
preof, that journeymen /may sink into the most excruciating misery. 
If they have no other resource, but their own privations to {dead, 
and the humanity of their masters to, appeal to. 

• Taking the present price of the quartern loaf at 13d., which, we 
believe to be about the average, the journeyman Type Founder is 
suffering a weekly loss of 13£ quartern loaves ; and his wages 
ought to be advanced to £1 12s. 4d., to place him in the saine 
comfortable circumstances he was in, for 18 years before the late 
abominable war against knowledge and happiness. 

In comparing the Type Founders' table with that of the Tailors 9 
jn page 149, several important circumstances are apparent, but, as 
We intend hereafter, to make a general comparative table of trades, 
We shall reserve our observations, only remarking, at this time, 
that in 1777, the money wages of a Type Founder were nearly 
equal to those of a Tailor ; that those of the Tailor went on gradually 
increasing, while those of the Type Founder remained stationary, 
until at length the Tailor received just twice as much as the Type 
founder, 

We hope the statement here exhibited, will satisfy any reader, 
however unwilling he may be, to have conviction thrust upon 
him v , that nothing will -ever be conceded by the masters, which c*i 
be withheld; and that so far from voluntarily advancing the wages 
of labour, to meet the prices of necessaries, they would take 
advantage of unjust and cruel laws to deny men tne means of 
.existence. We further hope, that this statement will serve as an 
. answer to those, who . may hereafter prate against the workmen^ 
who seek redress !?y the only means that is left to ttyem, namely* 
unlawful combination. , 

But we shall now go on with our subject The business of Typ* 
Founding in London is controuled by the six principal Founders, 
who set ihe price on the manufacture, and also on the. mens* wages ? 
and one very remarkable circumstance is, that the price charged 
9* type bv those bpufie&js higher, and the wages of the men lower. 
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than the prices charged, and the wages given by the three or four 
smaller founders, which make tip the whole number in London. 

Prom the want of an efficient and well organized combination 
among the journeymen Type Founders, they hare had no means 
of making their request for wages known, but by petitioning their 
masters Mark this, English mechanics and labourers, when, 
from the advance in the price of the necessaries of life, the wages 
of these oppressed journeymen, were insufficient for their mainte- 
nance, they petitioned, — humbly -petitioned for what they ought to 
have demanded as bright. What a degradation to free and inde- 
pendent workmen ! Do the masters petition, when from a fall in 
their profits, their incomes are reduced below what is necessary to 
their support? Do they petition\the\r customers for an advance 
in the price of their commodities and get refused ? No, they do 
as men ought to do in such eases ; they .raise thei r prices ; bu: this 
unfortunate class of workmen had been robbed, by the joint opera* 
tion of bad laws, and the injustice of their employers, of what 
Smith emphatically terms their ' patrimony ;' and, no doubt, with 
nothing but such a beggar's weapon as petition, they might have 
laboured till dooms-day, and their only reward would have been the 
laughter and scorn of their masters. 

. Well, but let us attend to the history of this petitioning. The 
Type" Founders petitioned ; — observe 1 the cause and result, as 
things to be avoided by every journeyman and mechanic, as a 
plague or a pestilence. On the 28th of April they petitioned for 
an advance of 2d. per thousand, not quite 8d. a day, but we wiH 
call it 8d. a day,— this would have made their wages 22s. a week, 
after waiting a fortnight, tod no notice being taken of their petition, 
they requested an answer, and were told, there had been no meeting 
of the masters, and they must wait. On the 15th of May they 
were told the profit of the masters would not allow them to give 
an advance, and none would be given. Having received this 
answer on the 18th of May, the men, at one of t the principal 
foundries, went in a body to the- counting-house, and said, they 
would be content with 1} advance ; which being refused, some of 
the men said, they would take no more work when they had finished 
the job in hand. Next morning all the men, who worked by the, 
piece, had notice given them to finish their work and settle ; this 
having been done, the Master of the Foundry, his son, 
and the foreman, attended by an attorney, assembled the 
men, when the Matter read to them a portion of the Act against 
Combinations of workmen. 

After this ceremony had been gone through, one of the men, who 
was supposed to be the most timid, was offered a new job, at the 
old price; he however refused to take it, as did the rest, when 
they were all discharged. At the same time, and, in a similar 
manner, the castors at the other Foundries were also discharged. 
This was on the 20th of May. On the 22nd, another principal 
Founder told his men, he would give diem a penny advance, ami 
Ivy at the next meeting of the masters to obtain another half-penny. 
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With this promise the men then- went back to their work, ami 
the otaer Founders having promised to reconsider the men's 
request at their next meeting their men also went to work again* 
To the great surprise of the wofkinen en the 8th of Judfi ; they 
were informed the masters had resolved to give no advance ! 
Upon this the men again left their work, intending to go tte next 
morning and finish the jobs they had in hand, this was at the 
Foundry first alluded to. Next morning the men were all reftised 
admittance The Master mow attempted to procbsd 

AGAINST THE MEN FOR A COMBINATION, AND, ON THE OATH 
OF A YOUNG, MAN, OBTAINED WARRANTS AGAINST SIX OF 

them. When a hearing was had before the Magistrate, the 
masters were told that the combination was on their side, and not 
on the men's, and the Magistrate recommended both parties t* 
sett!*) their differences by an arbitration ; and in the mean time 
he advised the men to return to their work, which they did. 

Arbitrators were accordingly appointed, and the men's case 
heard, in the presence ef the masters, after which the masters 
< refused to proceed. On . a subsequent day the masters were 
heard, but the men were excluded and did not hear their evidence. 
As the arbitrators could not agree it became necessary for them 
to go again beftjre the Magistrate. j 

In the interim, the Master ani> His Son &at> seen th& 
Magistrate,! who, upon the Arbitrators appearingfapreremptorilj 
dismissed the matter ; thus leaving the men wholly without the 
means of redress ; no advance has been obtained, and the situation 
of the ^en is as deplorable as ever, and as the table shows it to be* 

This is a fair, specimen of the, utility of petitioning masters* 
But we must defer our observations on this singular business to 
our next number. It is as great a piece of injustice and oppression 
as ever was published; and humanity to the workmen, as weH as. 
for a warning to other journeymen require that it should he laid 
fully before the Public. 

SCANDALOUS ABUSE f OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

It is a very curious story in Yorkshire, about Parson Shield*, 
and bis deafashet Thomas Brown. Tj^NgtwO Divines hare -been 
sharing a yearly incoa*% according to t|p Larson's account, of 
£900, but, according to the statement of seme of the parishioners 
of Pocklinfton of £1900, for the management^!* 4 school in which 
it has happened, for eleven years together, ^ei, a single scholar 
was taught On a former occasion, We slight^ alluded to this 
affuir, but, from a perusal of the third report fit the. Education 
Committee, we are enabled to give to our readers a more parties 
lar detail of this singular abuse. 

Pocklington School was founded by D*. John Dowvsan, for the 
gratuitous instruction * of the inhabitants of the place m tbefeti 
branches of knowledge, which at that time were considered the 
most valuable and useful The deed of codowmnt is difted U» 
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ft 7th of Meaxy VLIL,in the yearl&Sft. This was about the era 
of the Reformation, when our ancestors ware ridding themselves 
of monasteries, .monks, and convents; and, at the same time, with 
Abe best intentions in the wofU, wece laying .the seeds of another 
«vil, an various .parts of the ;kingdom, which, m oar days, has be- 
come more gross and abominable, than the Romish abuses thej 
^endeavoured to extirpate. 

33ie 4b*nder<of Pocklington charity appointed as visitor tor look 
rto the management of the school, St. John's College Cambridge; 
although the gross perversion of its ample revenue* had been 
icmown ibr years to all Yorkshire, it seems; until last summer, a 
jtaotflodge of the circumstance bad never penetrated to St. John's 1 
In the month of October, last, year, two persons were sent down 
do examine into the management of the School ; they found it in m 
very dilapidated state; in the lower room, the [floor was up, die 
T&uindows broken ; and, in foot, it had been used as a carpenter's 
shop, and had net the least appearance of a place of education, 
lihere was only one scholar; he was in the master's house, as we 
suspect, turning the spit, or occupied in some* other domestic 
s drudgery ; it is certain, .however, he w$s not learning his lessons, 
neither the master nor usher being there* Many of the inhabit- 
ants Jiad 'sent their children to other schools, for want of proper 
instruction in their owsn. The master appears to be a most litigious 
*haraoter, up to the -ears inlaw ; lie had obtained £100 from 4fc* 
representatives of the late master for dilapidations, whwh, instead 
of expending in repairing the school, he had suffered it to remain 
Asl the stete me have described, and laid the money out in repairs 
of his hams, chaise-bouses, &o. He Had been absent nearly tea - 
Months, /busily engaged in .Chancery, endeavouring by a suit hi 
equity, to set aside some of the leases, on account of the length of 
Vh* town, and the lowness at rents. Indeed, he appears to have 
been very active about .the revenues of the founder ; it is only the 
duties of the office he had neglected. One boy he had .flogged 
out of the school for * carelessness and idleness, 9 as he pretended ; 
but, from the more pTobable statement of Mr. Hornby., it seems, 
that,the.lad had told his v parents* how master Shield managed the 
(School, and that was the real cause of his expulsion. In reply to 
some questions of the visitors', as to the competency of the usher, 
the toaster said ' he conceived him to be 'perfectly competent, with 
the exception of one infirmity, tKat of Deafness.! 

After jttce^hung the abuse* of this charity to be of such a gross 
.and flagrant nature, we should have imagined the visitors of St. 
John's, would have qufte new iriodejled the school, and applied 
soine porous and adequate remedy. We should have thought at 
least they •wov 1 '* have removed Parson Shield from his mastership; 
appointed une^vAer, and if they could not, conformably to the 
wjflof the fourider, have substituted other branches of knowledge 
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jbr the learned languages, they would at least hate recommended 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic should he taught, as had 
formerly been thejpracticeof the school* Very little however of 
this took place* Dri Wood, who,' as master of St. John's College, 
bad authority to correct some of the abuses and perversions 
-that prevailed, left every thing nearly in the state he found it. He 
insists that Latin and Greek shall continue to he taught as usual, 
though it seems the inhabitants ofPqjcklington have no inclination 
their children should he acquainted witK- these la ng uages* He 
Iras likewise transmitted certain ' suggestions' for tfRTregulation of 
the school; — among others "that prayers be^read at seven o'clock 
in the morning from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and at eight 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day, after which the business of the 
school shall continue till moe o'clock, and at the close of the whole 
prayers shall be ►read."!!. 

What foolishness ! these important suggestions were drawn up 
with ' the assistance of the seniors.' How much better it would 
have been to recommend reading and writing to be taught * Mis of 
little consequence whether sciemtia gramatictiUs indj&des these 
branches of learning; for there can be no doubt . but th'c founder 
intended something usefql to be taught, and wiich people were 
anxious to learn, however he might express himself. The *N pble 
Lords in the Upper House have protected this charity from. the 
investigation of the notable Commission, that has lately been 
appointed. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Curriers are particularly requested, to furnish the Editor 
> with a circumstantial account of their strike, and the proceedings 
adopted by the masters in the year 1812, together wilh the 
.different rate of wages since 1777* 

Hie Editor will be much obliged, by the loan of the Sunday 
Paper called the Beacon, published in 1 812, 

, - ; f — 

TO VENDORS OF THB GORGON. 

At the old price the shop-keeper was supplied a£the»rate of 6s. per ISO, 
"which left £ profit of 2s. 4d. ; he is now supplied at {he rate, of 9s. per 100, 
which leavVs a profit of3s. 66. This we believe is exactly the same rate of 
profit, whi&jiis obtained on the two penny publications. But it has been 
objected, that* though the profit to die shopkeeper, is increased one-third, 
the money he lays out fa the purchase, is increased in. the same proportion. 
True, we never intended otherwise. The objection to our publication was, 
the smallness .of the price, and the corresponding smallness of the profit • we 
liave increased the price, and in the same ratio increased the profit, which 
brings it more nearly to a level with, similar publications. 

This we believe is the whole statement of the case, and the sole reason of 
to many of our readers, both in town and country, being disappointed in 
receiving some of our late numbers. We see no grounds of complaint our- 
selves, jf o prevent a repetition of our*late disappointments, we give ilottoe 
to aU Newsmen, Shopkeepers, and Veftdors, tliey may he supplied whole- 
sale, by the following Agents :— Mr. Dolby, 34, Wartjour street, Soho ; FTotitng, 
Strand, opposite the Ad el phi ; at No/4, Catherine Street, Strand J; Tiler, 
bookseller, Cow Cross, West Smithfield; B«fcA<l€r,J15jU>ag Alley, Jfoor- 
•%. fields; Xakuac, Bookseller, Blackman Street, Borough; MUcham, Printer, 
Whitechapel, near the Church; pni by the Publisher, 2, Broadway, Lndgat,e 
Hill* [Molineux, Printer, Bream's Buildings, Chawcery Lame. 
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Let not, what||*r other lib assail, 

A damned Aristocracy pretail.— Churchill. 



ROBBERY OF THE POOR. 

Abuses of Eton College. — True Jacobinism discovered. — Tffai* 
are our Privileged Classes.— -The new Order of SinecurisU.— 
Protestant Monks.~-Type Founders. 



u Nay, 1 Late reason to believe, that one v&y retpectable Member 
ot tho Board ha« publicly professed an opinion, that a great 
wixidy for the welfare of the poet it tym£<matic of Jacobinism." 
Brougham's Letler to Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Very good, Mr. Brougham ! so we have learnt at last, what/ 
according to the opinion of the ' higher orders/ this dread 
' jfaco&tittsm'if, or, at least, its symptoms; it is neither more nor 
less than a f great anxiety for the welfare of the poor.' God grant 
we may continue, as,, w* hope, we always have done, to carry 
about with us strong symptoms of this frightful disease ! If there v 
he any thing in the world, more than another, in which a man 
may be laudably ambitious ; — if there be any thing by which 
a man may more deservedly earn a monument of gratitude from 
his fellow creatures ; it is in an anxious endeavour to better the 
situation of those, who have no rewards to bestow, whose praise 
even affords nothing on which vanity can feed; and the only 
return which the disinterested labourer in their cause can receive, 
is in the consciousness of communicating happiness to those, who 
with the greatest right, possess the fewest means of enjoyment, 

But what a glorious cause is jacobinism! how basely the 
hireling knaves, the oracles of delusion, the abettors of injustice, 
the panders of wealth and power have calumniated her! She has 
been represented as the demon of licentiousness, of massacre, and 
plunder ; but now gracious Heaven I it seems, this mighty bugbear, 
which has frightened honest men into all sorts of meannesses, 
follies, and crimes, is nothing more than ' a great anxiety fat the 
welfare of the poor. 9 Justice, it is said, is always sure, though 
sometimes late ; and we see that it has at last come to the aid of 
poor, proscribed, and prosecuted Jacobinism. We believe the 
definition to be just It was from the beginning the nature and < 
characteristic of jacabonism, to debase the proud and insolent ' 
oppressors of mankind, and raise the humble and impoverished 
part of the community. This was quite enough to alarm the 
' higher orders ;' to account for" theft base calumnies ; to fill them; 
with apprehension at any sympathy for the labouring poo*. They 
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well knew they had ©either title dor pretension to their usurped 
authority ; they well knew to sympathize with the oppressed, was 
to hate -to wage war with those by whom they had been' insulted 

suu pftUlGei'CQ* 

Above all these ' higher orders' dreaded the diffusion of 
juc obtnn ni, because it wn identified with the-dtffiraron- of- know- 
ledge; — thero was no husbanding o( wholesome truths, — letting 
them out by piece meal, or substituting in their place gross and 
profitable imposture; — there was no jesuistical morality,' which 
affected an unnatural horror of vice, to practice with impunity the . 
most abominable and degrading erimei ; — there was no mock and . 
ostentatious humanity, which displayed itself in alms giving and 
charity, which could extend its sympathies to the sable African on 
the other side of the globe, while it beheld without emotion our 
squalid artisans, worn out with midnight toil, perishing on a 
wretcbud pittance, or degraded by parish allowance, instead of 
a just equivalent for their labour :— No ! there was none' of this ; 
if jacobinism was bold, or even rash, if was not hypocritical : it , 
affected nothing supernatural; it was at least consistent, humane, 
and practicable. There was nothing factitious, or mountebank; k 
carried a fearless torch through, all the caverns, of superstition, and 
the holds of abuse. The old bag of nobility, bolstered in privileges* 
and empty titles ; clothed in the meretreeious charms of a prosti- 
tute, trembled, lest vulgar gaze should deery her nakedness, her 
decay, her imbecillity, and her ofetuseness. . 

But is there any thing in our 'privileged orders' for which a 
man may reasonably look up to them with awe, with gratitude, and 
. with reverence ? We do not despise men merely because they are 
possessed of wealth or titles, ; provided, they be useful, or even orna- 
mental. Our Nobility consume* an immense deal of tha produce 
of industry, do they give any thing to the. people in return? Are 
they famed for their learning; their wisdom as legislators; their 
Virtues, or. eyen their cou/age? Is it not notorious that they are 
gross and profligate in their characters ; superstitious as monks ; 
insolent and oppressive towards those who teed and clothe them ? 
Our lawyers too^ a greedy, titfe-serving, narrow minded race ; 
sneil. bqun^ iq the observance of groteaqueabd antique forms; 
slavish followers o£ a ferocious and absurd code, which excites 
daily increasing contempt and abherence; they have scarcely 
given to the world a, single example of intrepid knowledge, 
liberality and independance* . I* W established clergy too., who 
4 eat up Che corn of the people,' who * rdap that which they did 
not sow,' is there any thing in their character whieh wc oudat to 
adnrire or reverence ? ; The English hierarchy has been peculiarly 
fortunate in, the neglect it has experienced. The. semular thieved 
of Jhe community have engrossed so much oi public attention, 
ibat our clerical <ma* have escaped pb$ervatkm. But the veil ha* 
beeq rent whieh shrouded them from the public eyej and we 
shorty expeot to see our bishops of Hereford and Lincoln, tile 
Ooodallsand the Shields as famous as the Hunn^aod the Ardeas* 
and the rest of our pensioners and sineeurists. In our account of 
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Winchester College, our readers saw Nbw its revenues £a4 been 
perverted, and by what base and hypocritical artifices our pro- 
testant monks endeavour to screened them from investigation,. 
We now intend to give them an albcouut of Eton College; whioh . 
is a similar institution — rich in the plunder of the poor, and which 
has been perverted and abased in a similar manner. Tup poor 
have aright to be acquainted with these things ; the estate is, their 
own; and they ought to be informed of its management. 
. A light has gone abroad on these subjects whicn can never b e 
extinguished.; and, we expect, hereafter, rf tile people ever think 
it worth while again to petition their oppressors, that the abuses 
of charities will form a prominent grievance. Although Jf/\ " 
JBroifgham is very contemptible, and even odious as a Reformer ; 
yet, in the investigation of this shameless abuse, and oy the 
publication of his Letter and Appendix, he has done the public 
infinite service, and the poor in particular; and no doujrt be • will 
be amply rewarded for his pains by the calumny of those whose 
praise would he dishonour, who live by, fraud and fatten oil 
corruption. H is oply, however, from the entire Report of the 
Education Committee, six in number, four of which are now 
published, that we, can become acquainted with the Retails of this 
holy cheat. Mr. Brougham's Appendix, we observe, only contains 
the evidence of nine cases ; omitting the whole of the Report of. 
1810, relative to charities in the Metropolis;— also> the second 

* Report, with the exception of Reading Charity ; . and, from the third 
Report, there is no account of the abuses of Eton and Winchester, 
although these two endowments have "been grossly perverted, 
being intended by the most solemn and positive injunctions pf 
their founders, solely for the benefit of the poor and ne$dy. X>f 
,tbe former of. these we are going to speajt : — ~ 

Eton College is situated near Windsor, and was founded about 
tbe time of the lollarSsj in the fifteenth century ; it was inte^jed 
for the education pf * seventy poor &uk indigent scholars* *' wfip 
were enjoined by the founder to swear they had not £3. fy„ a jear 
.to spenp. The revenues of the school, according to l^e evidence 
of Mr. Hindc, amount to more than £10,000 a year ; and aris£ 
from various manors, estates, rectories, and tenements, belonging 
to the foundation* The government of the College, and the 
management, of this imwcn&e, income, is vested in the provost 
.(P>r. Goodall) and ' sjeven fellows,' Jbe shades of the latter, Vjft? 
statutes, are £10. a year, to the former double that sum/ -Tbp 

• "Bishop of Lincoln is the visitor. Besides the Collegers, theip 
are 438 oppidans or towu.sebolaj-s, who pay, for their education, 
though Uke ihe rest pf the hoys, thev ought to he instructed 
^atuitousjy. These boys are ipstructed by masters anil a^istaits, 
whp, in fact, 4o aH the business of tbe c College, and, as ' fr> 
ujraal in such cas.es, get the worst paid; tbe head master receiye^ 
only about £63- $ year ; the upder master fares still woj:s.e f Tf&jp 
paid in a trifling « ojlovja&efi ofkreai kpiAfyp.! t 

>• j » ■ * ■ i * . ■■ ■ . .., ' .. — J*, — < 
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' The most interesting subject of inquiry in this case, is, what 
* becomes of the revenue, when all the work is done at such a very 
" cheap rate, Nearly the whole of this, at the present, appears to 
be divided betwixt the reverend Dr. Goodallwid the fellows ; the 
share of the former in good years has amounted to £2,500 ; but, 
the gross incomes of the latter, are made up of such a variety of 
items they are not easily estimated. It is certain, however, their 
incomes are enormous. Besides the total income of the college, 
'which we have mentioned, thirty -seven livings, some of which 
are worth £800 per annum, • are in the gift of the fellows ; they 
have the power of presenting themselves to one of these livings, 
which of course would not be the worst. They receive about 
j£650 in money, annually from the fines; a yearly stipend of 
£$0 ; and a liberal allowance for gowns, coals, candles, &o. More- 
over they generally confer some office on themselves in the College, 
as bursar, precentor, sadrist, or librarian ; for which they receive 
salaries. These are the principal items; but it is impossible to 
discover exactly what those ' fellows' receive in all : their gross 
incomes Cannot be much less than £1000 a year. 

After Dr. Gopdall has taken the lion's share, and the fellows 
nearly as much as they please, the remainder is applied to support 
the establishment. According to the statutes, the scholars ought 
to be fed, clothed, educated, and lodged, free from e^pence;* 
they have reduced their meals to two, namely, dinner and supper ; 
clothing they have none ; for their education they pay a gratuity 
of six guineas to the master, and their other yearly , expences 
amourit to about £60; when, at the same time K they ought to 
swear that they have not £3 6s. a year to spend. 

These exactions, however, are so shameless, unjustifiable, and 
;so directly in the teeth of the statutes, that when any person 
Ventures to object to their payment, to prevent inquiry,* the charges 
are remitted. This indulgence is extended tp a very small number; 
and to prevent such a dangerous example spreading through the 
school, the fact is carefully concealed from the rest of the boys. 
That this illegal demand for teaching, may excite as little notice as 
possible, it is alwavs thrust into the bill of the person with whom 
the boys board.f 

. Having now given our reader a short account of this rich endow- 
ment, it remains tb point out the more flagrant abuses and perver- 
sipns, which prevail in its management, and the manner the poor 
jhave been robbed of their rights and interests in this v celebrated 
foundation. 

First, we Jiave seen, that instead of seventy scholars, * poor and 
indigent, 9 being fed, clothed, educated, arid lodged, free from 
expence, the revenues are divided among eight clerical sinecurists ; 
that children of opulent persons, who, in direct contravention of 
the statutes, can flfbrd to pav £60 or £70 a year for their educa- 
tion, are alone admitted to the advantages of the' foundation. The 
statutes provide, that one-third part of -me yearly savings should be 

* Report, p. 70.— f Ibid evidence of Dr. Goodall, p. 71. 
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placed in the treasury, for the use of the college; although there 
has been annually a surplus revenue to a vejry considerable amount, 
instead of being applied to the incrementa collegij or any other 
laudable 'object, it has been divided and pocketed by the reverend 
* fellows' and the provost One hundred marks too, which had 
been piously left to clothe the * poor and indigent scholars,* has, 
in like nianner, been shared as lawful plunder by the same reverend 
persons. In consequence of the spoliation of Edward the IVtfi, 
the namber of fellows was reduced from fen to seven ; but although 
the revenues have increased so enormously, that they would .very 
well support the old statutable number, yet have they for centuries 
been kept at the present amount, contrary to the intentions of the 
founder. Finally, the reverend fellows ha\ e a}l sworn not to obtain 
a dispensation for the holding of livings ; or, if obtained, not to *sb 
it ; yet, notwithstanding their oatbs, notwithstanding the dreadful 
maledictions of the founder, such has been thejr greediness for the 
emoluments of the Church, that they have obtained a dispensation 
to hold church preferment ; and the right reverend visitor has 
sanctioned this gross infringement of the ordinances of tho 
founder. 

But these are far from being the whole of the injuries the pious 
Founder has sustained from these men in holy orders, who are now 
living riotously on the funds wbich he left to clothe and educate the 
children of the poor. Onr readers remember the base artifices 
made use of by the Right Reverend Warden and Fellows of Win- 
chester College, to avoid the production of their statutes; pre- 
tending they had sworn not to disclose the secrets of the College; 
although it was notorious, that, until lately, even the boys in the 
school had had free access to these same statutes, and had been 
suffered to scrawl upon them whatever nonsense they pleased. In 
the case of Eton no difficulty was experienced in coming to th<* 
knowledge of the ordinances of the founder. About fifty years 
ago, Mr. Huggett, who appears to have been a very honest man, 
and heartily disgusted, at that time, with the shameless abuses 
which prevailed in the monkish establishment at Eton, was em- 
ployed to wrke out a correct copy of the statutes. This copy fce 
compared with the Hbtr orighuilU of the founder; he afterwards 
presented it to the British Museum ; and it is from his manuscript 
that the Eton Statutes, in the fourth Report of the Education Com- 
mittee, have been printed. It* seems, however, that the copy of 
the statutes made use of by the bursars and vice-provost, are 
widely different from their original. In the vice-provost's book, 
V-jrhich is generally used on college business, somo part of the 
original statutes are entirely omitted ; in other places additions are 
inserted; and in many places are lines running down the margin, 
•* seemingly so noted in order for omissions in such parts of 
«' statute, which run counter to the notions of temporizing mens 
4€ who hereby from timdto time have shown the little regard they, 
" had, or may now have to the sacredness of repeated oaths, to the 
'* direful imprecations of the pious founder, or to the true literal 
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•' sense and meaning of any one of bis statutes, which are by these 
" vile methods, thus perverted,, and by clerical men, to purpose* 
" quite contrary to his intentions."* 

These are the reflections of a member of the College on the 
shameful conduct ol bis brethren. But this is not all; at the end 
of the Vice- Provost's book is a short convenient oath, written in a 
very modern hand, which, we believe, is administered to the 
scholars and fellow^, instead of the original oaths of poverty, and 
against church preferment, prescribed by the founder. This bath 
merely enjoins that they will observe ju&t.so much of their oaths as 
hate been agreed to among themselves, although the founder has 
insisted that unless the whole of his oaths have been sworn to, no 
person shall be admitted into tjie College, or partake of its emolu- 
ments. The fellows, by the injunctions of the founder, are bound 
to read over the statutes once every year; some of them, however, 
never read the statutes at all, being very * willingly? as Huggett 
says, f ignorant of them, ," In passing from a scholarship to apro- 
\ ostship, a person may swear six times on the ' HoJy Evangelists* 
,and yet, for the sake of a living, violate them all; and these are the 
men who are paid for teaching the people morality, to declaim 
against lying and false swearing. - • 

Wc have ooly one fact more to mention, which ought to have 
been noticed before, and then our reader will be well acquainted 
with the lloval College of Eton and its Fellows :— On a question 
by the Committee to Mr. Hinde, whether any of the College lands 
were ever let to the Fellows themselves, or to their relations* he 
replied :— ' Np ; I believe nothing can be let fairer ; it would be 
robbing each other , and that could never answer. 9 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to state, that both 'the Colleges of 
Eton and Winchester, have been exempted from the operations of 
the sham inquiry that was lately set on foot ; and which is nctw 
travelling through tbe'eountry under pretence of investigating the 
abuses of charities. This would prove sufficiently, if any proof 
were wanting, that although the people may occasionally be 
gratified with the discovery of abuse, it is only from themselves 
that they can expect a tadical and efficient reform of them. 



JOURNEYMEN TYPE FOUNDERS. 

(Concluded from our tat.) 

■* There is a shamelessness in the conduct of employers towards 
their workmen, which, in other parts of their conduct, is un- 
yarelleled ; they make common cause against those they employ ; 
and by" keeping one another in countenance, seem to divide and 

'.subdivide the iniquity until it attaches to no one. 

In the case of the Type Founders, for instance, is a scholar, a maq 
of genius, a man mucli and, in some respects r deserve<fiy respected* 
degrading himself by the meanest expedients, pitifully, and fraud- 
fully' endeavouring to entrap his men, for the purpose of exertiiifc 
an unju&t law r£on them, to the destruction of mem and their fcuni- 
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lies ; arid for whatl - What moral offence does he seek to correct? 
what trime is it he is using these nefarious means to punish : 
none att all : he seeks for an opportunity of inflicting evil, for 
vengeance sake, to uphold a merciless tyranny, to punish where he 
ought to redress. What was it the men asked? not to he placed in 
the situation they "had teen m for Very many years; not to have the 
means of the comparative cotnfortsthey once possessed : No, hut that 
1 ^d. might be added to their miserable pittance ; that 3 quarten loaves • 
per week, or its value, might he restored from the number of which 
they had heen unjustly deprived * Oppression,' says Solomon, * ma- 
keth a wise man mad/ he might have added, the practice of oppresion v 
makes the oppressor a savage: the person of whom we are speaking is 
member of a perpetual conspiracy, which occupies* itself in producing 
nothing hut evil ; in waging war against poverty and distress, and 
crushing with the iron haodjof power those, whom humanity, justice, 
and religion, teach us to raise and support. But, in every thing 
else, he is a man of honour, frequently occupied in doing good to* 
his fellow creatures ; how can these opposite qualities be united in 
the game individual f the good part of the character is the result of 
reason; the had part is the produce of prejudice; and a short sighted 
wordly*mindedness, fostered, protected, and encouraged, by laws so 
mi(juitous v that, had they not been used in his own case, we should 
have expected to hnve seen him the foremost in obtaining their 
repeal. 

The old, stale, and hackneyed pretence of the smallness of profits, 
could not he urged, with the least semblance of justice,by the 
Master Founders against the claims of their Workmen. Thirteen 
years ago; type of certain kinds was sold, for Is. Gd. per lb. ; the 
price is now 2s. 6d., and we have reason to believe, that the differ- 
ence in j rice of all the materials, labour, <fcc* does not exceed 4d. 
per lb. ; and when it is considered that this trade is nearly a mono- 
poly, in the hands of about half a score persons, this enormous in- 
crease of profits is not at all surprising. This will serve to show 
(he foHy and unreasonahleness of those, who wish the wages of the 
journeymen to be left to the justice aud liberality of the masters, 
ignorantly Jmanning that the wages of the former, will always be in 
proportion to the profits of the latter. 

The trade of a type caster may he classed among the most un- 
healthy. f The workman is constantly on his legs almost without 
moving them, with hfs head over a furnace of hot metal,— for fiifie 
casting nearly red hot; the metal is a composition of iron, lead, and 
antimony, the fumes of which are very pernicious ; they are likewise 
compelled to inhale the particles of metal in the form of dust, which 
fly on from the type in nibbing and dressing. These cause? produce 
various diseases and shorten the lives of the workmen. The Type ' 
Founder may emphatically repeat, in the language of the Manchester 
Spinners, that u deprived of fresh air, subjected to long confinement 
in an impure atmosphere, continually inhaling particles of metalio 
dust, his physical powers become debilitated 1 , and his animal 
strength dwindles away. ' . 

That this business has fottg bee'n considered as peculiarly pernici- 
ous to health, is proved by various Benefit Clubs : their articles ex- 
cluding Type Founders from coming among them as members. 
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There jet remains another cironmstarai to notice ;— on oner 
occasion, a man, in the employ of the piaster before alluded to, 
having refused a particularly bad job, without having some allowance 
made for it, he was discharged, and a note^as sent round to the other 
masters no 1 to employ him. From this we learn, if at any time* 
a man wishes to escape from the cruelty of his employer ho eannot 
do it, as no other will *>ive him work, unleas be produces a note 
from the Master he has left: thus he may- be confined to one master : 
however disagreeable his. situation may. be, or he may be totally 
deprived of the means of maintaining his family. If this be not 
tyranny over the persons and lives of others, we know not in what 
tyranny consists. It is not, however, confined to this trade, for in 
a printed paper published by the principal master Sadlers of London 
qnd Westminster, is the^ following article : — " The masters present 
will engage no journeyman Sadler whatever, without first obtaining, 
from his last master an account of his conduct during the time, he 
was in his employ." . , 

Talk of combination indeed, what in the shape of combination 
among the men can be found to compare with the acts of the masters- 
we have here exposed. What right has a master to any such account 
as they demand ; what right have they to take into their hands, the 
bringing a man's family to the workhouse, after driving him to despair. 
Is this the way our Lawmakers, and those removed from the 
operation of such resolutions, wish to see the morals improved, and 
the circumstances of the people bettered... Can any thing but 
mischief result from subjecting a man to penalties, which no law. 
would inflict for even atrocious crimes, merely, because he does 
* not submit with the tameness of a well drilled, and thoroughly sub- 
deed slavs to the caprice of his employer^ 
. But the masters maj tyrannise as much as they please, and igno- 
rance, pride, and cupidity may applaud them; they may print pro- 
scription lists, and inflict the most horrid punishments, and no 
voice is raised against the iniquity. Be it so : our duty is to 
> advocate the cause of the oppressed, and if we fail in procuring a 
redress of the monstrous arid numerous evils Uve working people 
endure, the evils themselves, and the causes of them, shall no 
longer be hid from the eye of the public. 

£lectionbertng importance of the Clbkoy.. , 
, Theycoropatiy at a dinner given the other day td Sir Thomas 
jAclanb, consisted of thirty-five Parsons, ten hired Agents, and 
Jive Laymen. — Sir MarkSykes's Committee, was composed entirely, 
of Ecclesiastics! 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If- a Journeyman! Optician will inform us of the weekly wages in bisjtwjsiness, 
. and the time 'when any alteration took .place from 1777 to tbe present -time, 
wHh any other particulars mentioned in our 20th Number, we can have no 
objection to publish hi 3 statement. 

We received a correction of a slight erratum in our last, too late to be noticed 
in its proper place. 

• Husgett, page 65 of the Fourth Report* * 

London:— Printed by W. Molineux, Bream'i Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
pnbiished by J. Fairburh, 3, BrO|idway 4 Lu<feaje Hill ; to^bom all drdars f nd 
^oictnuoicationr* (post paid) are requited to be forwarded. 
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Let not, wfctttever other ills a* sail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevaiL— Churchill. 



-State fif the Working People under a villainous Aristocracy.— 
Sessional Parliaments.— The Whigs ash for their due.+~ 
Triumphs of Liberty. — Patriotism. 

THE condition of the workmen throughout the nation in 
relation to their employers, is, in its most material circumstances, 
the same as they, and all the rest of the community, hear to the 
Government: thus they labour under a double inconvenience, 
and are compelled to endure a double portion of injustice. There 
was a time when every man, except the great military chiefs, and 
the clergy was a slave. Of trade there was then but little ; and 
agrfculture was in so low a state, that its produce was at times 
insufficient' to supply even the castles of the haughty Bardns who 
ruled with a roa of iron. 

Hume, the historian, who was no friend to liberty, speaking of 
the people under the usurper Henry 1st. says, " he. never per- 
formecVany part of his oaths or promises ; that the Normans who 
domineered in England were so licentious a people, ste to be 
incapable of any true or regular liberty." The infamous govern* 
ment of this tyrant, his quarrels with a not less villainous Clergy > 
and the conduct, of the King, Barons, and Clergy together, was so 
inimical to the morals and happiness of the people, that according 
to the same writer, " the most shocking customs prevailed in 
England, and pervaded all ranks of men ; the most horrible and 
detestable crimes, openly appeared every where without sense of 
shame, or fear of punishment." 

In the next reign, that of Stephen, who was npt less an usurper 
tjjan Henry, but a more infernal scourge to the people, the same 
historian informs us, that, " all England was filled with the 4 
fortresses of the Barons, garrisoned either by their vassels (slaves) 
or with licentious soldiers. Unbounded rapine was exercised 
upon the people for the maintenance of the iroops, and private 
animosities breaking out without controul, rendered England a 
scene of uninterrupted violence and devastation. Wars between 
the nobles were carried on with the utmost fury in every quarter; 
they coined money, and exercised every act of jurisdiction without 
appeal; while the inferior gentry, as well as the people, finding no 
defence from the laws, were obliged to pay court to some neigh- 
bouring chieftain, and to purchase his protection ; both by. submit? 
hng to their exactions themselves! and. by assisting him in his 
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rapine upon others* W&r-tt^ sfireftd h$& every quartet and 
the Barons carried on their devastations with redoubled fury, and 
exercised hhfplateable vengeanci <J» eaek cither, and set no bounds 
to their oppre ssions over the- people* JPheir castles ware recepta- 
cles of licensed robbers, who sallying iprth day and night, $oift- 
mitted spoil on the open country, on the visages, and even oir the 
cities; put the captives to tort* rjs, y* <>rder to Make 

THBM REVEAL THEIR„ T#BA8URH& £OLB THIER PERSONS TO 
SLAVERY, AND SET FIRE TO THEIR HOUSES, AFTER THEY 

had pillaged every THING valuable. The fierceness of 
{heir disposition, leading them to commit wanton destruction, 
-frustrated their rapacity of its purpose ; and the property and 
persons even of the Ecclesiastics, generally sacred, were at last 
"from necessity, Cnecessity of satisfying the rapacity of a villainous 
A ristdciacy), .exposed to the same outrage which laid waste tho 
test of the Kingdom. I'rfE lan6 was left unTillbd^ — 

THE INSTRUMENTS OF HUSBANDRY WERfc DESTROYED Olt 

aba-^doned ; and A grievous FAMratf, the natural restdt of 
these disorders, reduced the spoilers as well as the defenceless 
people to the most extreme 1 want and indigence.* 

Sucji was the state of England under a miscreant, and a madman 
fof a king, a hatlghty, savage, tturelentintf aristocracy, and a super- 
stitious, benumbing, ignorant, and rapacious Clergy. 
" It wag the constant purpose then; as it has all along been, as it 
is now, and as it ever will be, of the privileged classes, to trample 
the rights, liberties, aftd persons of all the other classes under their 
feet ; and, it was only in consequence of their hatred,^of their 
Wars, afid murders, — of their malignant and vindictive conduct 
towards one another, aided by the intelligence of the people, 
that any advance towards a better state of government was made. 
The absurd splendour of these mid tyrants, their gross debauchery, 
and their wars made them f>oor, — made them reluctantly enough 
eali or the people to assist them, and compelled them' to- forego, 
ftoia time to time, some portion of their abominable tyranny; — 
made th£m acknowledge the people as something better than titehf 
cows and their hogs ; arid made, them at length, when theft insane 
conduct had brought them to extremities, glad to accept a com* 
pensation for portions of their tends, and then, a part of the people 
at least, became free, and held those lands as their own, which 
their fathers had laboured on as slave?. As the people became 
of more and more consequence, they continued to wrest from the 
grasp of their tyrants more and more liberty; until, at length, 
slavery was abolished ; and some xontroni over the government 
reverted once/more t6 the people. No concession however ihm 
ever inade to (he people tvbirffr could be withheld; every particle 
of power was extorted from the unrelenting tyranny of the 
governors. What was given up reluctantly, was 6ftfen*attempted 
to be recovered; sometimes by fraud, but more frequently bjr 
force: nothing fras ever acceded to thv petitictu of the people, 
unless the necessities of Bang or the Nobles, compelled then! to 
make the grant, either to obtain money, or the power of annoying 
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4>r subduing eacji oifee?. Yet ii upgt he acknowledged, tjiote 
petitions did good service; they mad> the people in different part* 
of the country acquainted with «ne another, and thus prepared the 
tnor*/ and***)***/ force, which at length, compelled concession,. 
Thus it was the people succeeded inlreoo^oring tijteir liberties to a 
certain extent 

When the revolution of 1688 was brought about, an opportunity 
offered, for firmly establishing the liberties of the people. Parlia- 
jnents at that time were by law, a* they had been by custom fb? 
eome ages, sessional, and not annual : the law ordered that " a Par- 
diament {meaning a new, parliament) " should be held once a year 
0tt the least, or (and) more^ften if need be." That, a parliament 
should expire, when the business for which it had bequ assembled 
was completed, seems very probable ; and sessional parliaments 
.seem their natural duration, more so than annual* The emohi- 
jnents of a Member of Parliament at that period, were v#ry 
. moderate; much less than what jaany of their successors base 
^contrived to abtain now a days, ThejKnightswho represented tfee 
•counties, received wages at the rate of 4s. a day ; the citizens and 
.burgesses, who represented the cities, and boroughs, received 2ft. 
,-a day> for all the days they attended the House, and for a reason- 
able number of days in going to and returning from parliament 

But it ,m,ust not be supposed that because the law- ordained 
" a parliament should be held once every year at the least," ,or, 
£hat because the law contemplated parliaments of a short duration, 
of about forty days, that either of tnese matters were attended to. 
- Parliaments, w^re at that day, as they always have been, objects 
of jealousy to our sovereigns. Under various pretences, in dh$et 
.breach of the law, and in contempt of the oath Walton by the kjjng 
M his c*ronat|Qn, the same parliament was freouently continued 
in existence for several years, or for several years no parliament 
#X all was summoned. This was as great a crime as eurkjngs 
.could possibly have committed ; and for which oflfeaoe hanghag 
-would have been by, far too merciful a punishment : <but 4he 
misfortune too often is, that the greater the crime, the greater 
the 'impunity ; and these encroachments on our liberties J*ave 
^principally arisen from the culpable indifference of those, who if 
.they could not have prevented them in the #rst instance, ougbttp - 
bavo punished thejr authors in the last. 

Parliaments being sessional at the Revelation, affair opportunity 
offered of returning to the old practice of short parliaments, and 
tfcp wight of sufirage to all freemen, but instead of this, only si* 
.years afterwards, parliaments were for the first time declared by 
.Act of Parliament to have a legal existence for three years* and 
frftemascU by 4ct of Parliament for seven yeajcs : the last was. 
#. boon from the JEJouse of Hanover,, in die very first year of its 
•&eing brought into England. 

Thus was a fatal stab given to the liberties of JEnglishflfte*,— 
4pvep too by pretended friends—the WHIGS, it has been Mil 
*' we ougbtnot to find fault with that class of pofcfaoiansfor what 
4key4i4 fb|ido # hut to give tliem nrawe fojr what they did/ 9 
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The troth is, they deserve the execration of every taan who loves 
his country, of every man who admires the genius, the industry, 
the information, and the pre-eminent moral character of the people: 
•and who wishes to see them in that state which, hut for $ 
•government which has excluded them from alL participation in 
making laws for themselves, they would long since have attained. 
** Praise the Whigs indeed for what they did," — true, they assisted 
to expel the abominable tyrant James, and for this let them be 
praised, but here let all praise cease. They deserve no praise* for 
bringing in the Dutchman, William III. with his foreign troops; — 
they deserve no praise for assisting him to commence the national 
debt;— for establishing the .Excise Laws ) — for punishing people 
with death for forging the paper money, they caused to be manur 
factored;— for robbing the people of their share in the Bill of 
* Bights, called their Inrth-Hghts ; — by their Triennial Act;— for the 
abominable corruption, which they assisted to produce in the 
House of Commons. Least of all for their infernal Septennial 
Act, or for their calling those who opposed it " Tories." The 
Whigs of that day thought their power would be eternal, and they 
cared not a fig for the people ; their object was to secure all the 
honours and emoluments of the [state to themselves, and be the 
perpetual tyrants and oppressors of the people. Just so, tife 
Whigs of the present day, who never hesitate for a moment to 
join with the minister' against the people; and with as little 
hesitation they would join with the Devil, provided he could 
obtain for them the places and emoluments of their opponents. 

That the people of this eountry have not sunk into a state of 
vlavery as abject as that of Spain or Turkey, has been no fault of 
the government at any time ; the ruling powers have always been 
grasping at the means to make them slaves : power has always been 
insatiate ; but it has had to contend with a less superstitious, 
a firmer, and a more enterprising people than other nations were 
composed of, against "whom it has been compelled from time to 
time to recoil, and to whom it has sometimes been obliged to 
submit, though always with reluctance. 

At the time we mentioned at the commencement of this* article, 
when the whole nation was in the deplorable state we have 
faintly and imperfectly described, it might have been supposed 
that despotism would be completely established, and tyranny 
he made eternal; but a bold, manly, and persevering conduct, 
availing itself of any opportunity to improve its condition, gained 
ground continually on both the regal and aristocratical usurpations, 
and reduced them both within narrower bounds. Since the 
Revolution, the same spirit has been continually increasing; and, 
although it has by an artful and fraudulent conduct, been obscured 
'to the eyes of many, it {is not the less apparent, to those who take 
pains to observe the progress of mankind;— and notwithstanding 
that since the Revolution to the present/lay, the system of governing 
has been growing worse and worse,— and notwithstanding the 
support it has taken pains to seek from a standing army* and from 
foreign mercenary soldiery it has not been able to prevent, the 
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growth of knowledge y and " knowledge is power,* and power of 
that kind too, which must in the end triumph over every obstacle. , 

If the working people in this country have not had their full 
share of the advantages obtained by every other class of the 
community, it is because, they have been the last to understand 
their own interest ; — it is because they did not perceive that it was 
by their hands, and by their hands alone, that any approach 
towards good government was gained ; and because, not perceiving 
this, they never properly estimated their own importance. It is 
from these causes that tbey suffered themselves sometimes to be 
employed in contests in which they had no interest ; sometimes in 
contests against themselves ; hence it has happened that they have 
generally confided in those who at the best were not their friends, 
and have been as generally betrayed ; and nothing but a thorough 
conviction in their minds of their own importance can place them 
in the situation they ought to occupy. 

" Get knowledge rather than goM"— says*$elomoa. 
*' Yea a man of knowledge in^reaseth strength.*' 

Yes, get knowledge, let the labourer go on getting knowledge* 
and although their enemies . wil| hate them the more, the more 
knowledge they acquire, they will soon have nothing but their 
hatred left; and the moment their knowledge shall enable them 
to withdraw their support from their iniquituous measures, that 
moment they beoome powerless, and their hatred becomes con- 
temptible. ' , 

The nation had to contend against tyranny sanctioned by bad 
laws ; so has the working man. The nation compelled tyranny' 
to repeal its laws, 'and made the people free, in this the working 
man partook ; the nation is now contending for its share in the 
government, by means of representatives in the Commons House, 
in this also the working man partakes. But the working man 
has also the tyranny of his employers to resist, sanctioned by bad 
laws, and thus he has to contend with a double portion of oppres- 
sion ; first, from being excluded from his share of tbe general 
suffrage ; and second, from the laws which exclude him from 
the right enjoyed \>y other classes of the people, the safe whole- 
some, and invigorating right, of open competition. 

Just as the nation extorted their liberties from the government, 
just so must the working man extorts his from his emplbyers ; all 
the means used in the one case must be used in the other; there 
must be no despondence, no relaxation, no permitting any oppor-- 
tunities to pass, without seizing them, and making the most of 
them; — no suffering, no persecutions, must dismay him, —per- 
severance must be his motto ; and perseverance he may be assured 
will at length compel a repeal of those " Combinations Laws,* 9 
which are alone the cause of his employer's tyranny and oppression, 
and of his own degradation. 



TRIUMPHS OF LIBERTY. 

It cannot be otherwise than highly interesting to our readers, to 
hear of the progress that sound notions of government are making 
in every quarter. The result of the trials of Gourla y in Canada 
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and of Dunoy€R (Editor of the Ceiseur European) w Fiince, have 
afforded intense gratification to every honeet and enlighteiiedmuui 
4*ou*lay bad stated, with tne strictest f truth, that Settlers were 
enticed to Upper Canada by the promise of grants of land, but 
that on their arrival these grants were cruelly delayed, or withheld 
fcy the government Council, and thq wretched emigrants plunged m 
the deepest distress. This was prosecuted as a libel, by Bolton the 
Solicitor General of Upper Canada. This young man, ecaiteelp&r* 
and twenty, lavished the most opprobions epithets on (xOBrktyrbbt 
did not attempt to deny the tacts stated an the alleged libeU 
Gourlav was triumphantly acquitted, and has become in some sort 
the leader ©f the Colony ; he is now preparing a petition to be signed 
by nearly the whole population of Upper Canada, against govern- 
ment abuses of the worst description, which already infest thai 
infant Colony. 

JPunoyer, had simply alleged in one of the numbers of the CW 
tevr JEuropecn, rihat one|Itec&?e, a magistrate of Rennes,in Brittany, 
had omitted to prosecute an offence he was bound to have noticed. 

This was an attack on a government functionary, not to be borne. 
Bechee was instigated from above, by every persuasion, and even 
menace to prosecute the author of snch a libel on his reputation. 
But Bechee aware that such a prosecution would only exhibit the 
•truth in a more glaring light, could not be induced to come forward. 
The alleged libel was published at Paris. . The ministry resolved 
to prosecute, but afraid of the effects their prosecution might 
liave on the comparatively enlightened public opinion of a metro- 
j>oKs„ they arrested Dunoyer, and sent him a prisoner to Rennes, . 
In vain he urged that the alleged offence was- committed at Paris ; 
«nd that he was ignorant of any publication at Rennes : he was told 
a publication at Paris was by implication of law a publication at 
, Retines ! In vain he urged, that if this was an offence at Rennes, 
it migbt be so with every separate jurisdiction in France, and 
he migbt thus be called to trial by fifty tribunals at once, or receive 
-successive punishment from .the judgment of every court in the 
Kingdom ! He was answered, that his offence, though one, was 
-universal; and that his supposition of successive punishments had 
nothing to do with the question ! ' 

He has appealed, however, against the jurisdiction of this 
Court in Brittany over an offence committed at Paris ; and in 
addition to the reasons which common sense can see, has proved 
by the most incontestible authorities of French law, that no such 
jurisdiction exists. The reception he experienced in Brittany, 
and the clear expression of public opinion even in that remote, pro- 
vince, has deterred the government from proceeding in the appeal. 

The people of Rennes received Dwtoyer as a martyr, and exhi- 
bited their regard for him by the most enthusiastic acclamation*. 
They .carefully, however, abstained -from tumult, or any act that 
might give umbrage to his accusers. During -Us -trial, the court 
was crowded, and the mosj intense anxiety expressed. Every 
morning and evening a serenade was performed under bis .prison 
window ; and every successive hour of the day, parties of five and 
mix of the most respettable inhabitants came to pay their respect? : 
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itis prison was crowded, with presents of every description* It 
Was m Val that the servile lawyers of the place attributed to 
|>unoyer the wish and the power to excite sedition : he *waa 
necessarily passive and silent : and the unpopularity of their pro* 
ceedings alone, had excited the detestation of the people. Ho 
' informed them, that so far from his being the active author of these 
plain expressions of *pu bite opinion, they would cease the moment 
•be mi discharged. His enemies afraid longer to detain him, ha 
was fet length liberated. 

At the different towns of Brittany through which he passed, he 
was m*t on the road, publicly feasted, and escorted forwards in 
triumphal procession. He has now retired to the south of France 
to recover his health, and again to renew his labours for the 
benefit of mankind. "* 

But let this administer matter for reflection, and lead tit to 
Insist on a- clear and wholesome law of libel. It is the same thmg 
in France as here ; and Dunoyer has triumphed, not by thtf 

HONESTY OF LAWYERS, OR THE SOUNDNESS OF LAW, BUT BY THJK 
STRENGTH OF PUBLIC OPINION, AND THE WEAKNESS OF A 
BAD GOVERNMENT. 



PATRIOTISM. 

JVIeu ought to love their Country when they are fed and clothed 
by. its produce ; when its laws afford them protection and security; 
when, in short, they are secured in all the substantial enjoyments 
of a savage state, with all. the advantages which are obtained by- 
society and civilization. The tree in whose shade we. have been 
refreshed ; the village with which is. associated the recollection 
of our purest and happiest days ; the river on whose banks we have 
wandered, with delight, «*an never enter our minds without exciting 
emotions of gratitude and love. These are natural ties, which meat 
need not be taught to feel. They are sentiments implanted in our 
hearts, which reason can neither create nor destroy. Patriotism mi 
no more than gratitude for benefits received. It is the same feel- 
ing which causes children to love their parents ; because it is br 
their care they have been cherished, supported, and protected 

But who amongst us ought to love- Old (England, the land of the 
Jtormgkmonger*? Have her laws protected us from insult and 
oppression? Has the produce, of her soil fed and -clothed usf * 
Have not our humble prayers and supplications been treated with 
scoril and derision ? Has not the poor man been robbed of the 
just reward of his labour, and insulted ny the bounty of his ' 
plunderer ? Is not England a den of thieves, of beasts of prey, — 
of aft Insolent and tyrannical aristocracy, — of a plundering and 
hypocritical priesthood ? Ought we to love such a country ? , 
Would it not ^ a spurious and superstitious patriotism, which 
knaves might preach, .but, which fools alone could believe ! 
Nature has taught us to be thankful and grateful for benefits ; but 
vre can only curse and detest that which has been a source- of 
misery and injustice. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Change of Times. — In -1783, when Pitt came fato power, 
the whole expence of Government did not exceed £12,500,000 
Bow the poor rates approach that sum. 

The Notables. — The Times 9 Aix la Chapelle Correspondent 
states, that the Duke of Wellington paid to a French singer, 
for attending one of his Evening parties, 1000 francs, and to her 
husband the same sum fat fiddling. 

Lord Castlereagh, who represents the English Nation at 
Congress, and pays £1600 a month for his lodgings, officiated, 
bareheaded, as first footman> to Madamk Catalani, at one of her 
vocal exhibitions. , ' 

It is conjectured there are 62 thousand British subjects in 
France, whose daily expenqes are £50,000. "<* 

TO CORiiESPONDENTS. 

' It has heen suggested to us by a Correspondent, that 'when 
"Workmen find it necessary to strike for an advance of wages, that 
,they should not do it en masse, all the Workmen striking at the 
sfeme time i but that they should attack their employers in detail; 
selecting a few of the Masters for which they will not work, 
reduce them "to submission, and then attack the remainder.— 
There appears good generalship in this suggestion of our Corre- 
spondent; and, we doubt not, but it would ne found very efficient 
in practice. The men who continued at. their work would be able, 
to support those who had turned out; and' the masters who had 
heen selected for examples, would, in all probability, comply with 
the demands of their workmen, finding that other masters were 
carrying on their business, and theirs alone was interrupted. But 
we submit this entirely to the opinion of the Journeymen. 

Another Correspondent of ours, sometime ago, suggested a new 
classification of voters for Members of Parliament. His idea is, 
that the people should be divided into classes, and each class 
return a certain number of represent atives. For instance, they might 
be classed as freeholders, copyholders, the working classes, and the 
clergy; each interest being represented, by a certain number of 
individuals. This idea is new to us ; but we imagine, in practice, 
ft would have a pernicious tendency ; rendering more visible the 
different interests of society, and bringing them into conflict with 
each .other, instead of their uniting to promote the common 
interest. ' 

Errdta.~- In our article on the Type Founders, page 173, it 
states, that the men ' had notice given them to finish their work and 
Mettle, but the truth is, they only received notice to be ready with 
their accounts to ' settUJ In page, 18£, speaking of the man 
refusing the bad job,— he was not discharged, but a note was sent 
round to the other Masters to prevent his getting work elsewhere ; 
which, we understand, is the common practice of these very 
humane and gentlemanly men the Master Type Founders, when 
they have got a Workman, whom they wish to tyranise over, and 
at the same time* deprive of the power of running away. 

W. Uotincwc, Printer, Bream* $ Buildings, Chancery «, 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevails— Churchill. 



EMIGRATION. 

wjhat is country ^-the soil. Of this t was only the occupant. 
. The government? I abhorred its deeds and principles. The * 
Church ? I did not believe in its doctrines, and had no reverence 
for the clergy. Birkbeck's Letters from Illinois, p. 28, 39. 

x To me, whose circumstances were comparatively easy, the change 
Is highly -advantageous; but to labouring people, to mechanics, to 
people in general who are in difficulties, this country affords so 
many sure roads to independence and comfort, that H is lamentable 
«t|at any who have the! means of making their escape should be pre- 
. vented by the misrepresentations of others or their own timidity, 

lbid» 

England could spare 50,000 people annually, while she would be 
refreshed and strengthened by the discharge* 

v* Gouriay.— HoldUch's Emigrant's Guide. 

We should think poorly of that man's mind, who, rather than 
encounter the evils of a removal, should choose to linger In an old 
decayed habitation; who should tamely submit to be fleeced by 
his landlord, harrassed by tax-gatherers, tormented by a brawling 
and quarrelsome neighbourhood; when by one little effort, he 
might get rid of all these, and place himself in a situation of com- 
fort and peftce for the remainder of his days. Yet there are men 
' of this description, of such pitiful* and abject minds, so infirm of 
purpose, they will bear all this, and cling to the old dwelling, the 
paternal roof, when it is on the point of tumbling about their ears, 
and worship with the blind love of a devotee, rubbish and decay, as 
though k were the warm and comfortable abode of former times. 

Many of our countrymen seem fettered by a similar prejudice on 
{he Subject of Emigration. They love not England for what she 
now is, but they have a superstitious and traditionary veneration 
for the relics of what they fancy she once has been. They love not 
the Bbroughmongers : they are indignant at being robbed of the 
produce of their industry to enslave themselves at home, and their 
noor fellow creatures abroad ; they are shocked at our merciless 
forgery laws, at seeing their unfortunate countrymen put to an 
ignominious death, for a crime which has been committed with 
impunity by a fqw privileged individuals against the whole commu- 
nity ; they are indignant at those savage and unjust laws, which 
enable the rich to grind the faces of the poor; they are disgusted 
with the unfeeling hypocrisy of our clergy, who have plundered 
the aged and infirm, the widow and the orphan, of the funds which 
had been left to feed, educate, and clothe them : all these things 
they abhor and detest by instinct, as men do pain, torture, robbery, 
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and imposture. But what ^& fbffatd bdjfrtfiis? Ig she not the 
sink of every thing t&ht^tt M^/liypMrimai and abominable? 
MTiatJbifte dogs ihrtiAofce. Wort! be;, w%& voluntarily suffer these 
things i— who suffer themselves to be the helpless victims of a rascally 
andTpIundexing Cyigpohy,— who court insult and (Jegradation of 
every kind, and who are content to l$ave trie same blighted inhe- 
ritance to (heir children, when the v nave the means of escaping 
from all these evils, and might place tnehiselves and families for 
ever out of the reach of their oppressors/ and plant the future 
hopes of themselves and children upon a rock. Is it possible 
to listen with patience to the grbakisy murmurs, and repinings of 
such individuals ? .. Are they riot objects more of contempt than 
pity I Might not a person be. tempted' in his anger to exc&im to 
them, in the indignant language of Johnson to the starved crbw, on 
the bleak moor s 4 of Scotland " you may caw, caw, ca#, and he 
damn'd to you, if you have got wings, and wfll not fly away from 
audit a coiJntry as this." 

Yet, there are reasons, perhaps, which ought to deter some men 
from leaving England, abominable as she is; and who hod better 
continue to gr6ari under their present miseries, than venture on an 
experiment by which they might encounter greater. Of late we 
have had such contradictory accounts of the successes' and reverses 
of our expatriated brethren, that it has in some measure unsettled 

Sublic opinion as to the wisdom of their choice. Perhaps these 
ifferent statements may all have some foundation in fact, and it* 
may be as well first to endeavour to reconcile them, arid ascertain, 
as far as possible, what are the real advantages of emigration-;- 
emigration to America of course we toe an, . that being the only 
place to which Englishmen, and, indeed, individuals of every other 
country Who are discontented with their lot, think of* retiring. - 

We generally find that the difference in the knowledge, passions, 
and interests of men, are sufficient to account for the diversities in 
their opinions. All those who are identified with the. present 
system, who live on the property and industry of others, must suffer 
by that property and industry being withdrawn, which supports and 
maintains them; and, of course, they will spare no pains to prevent 
men doing that by which they may be so materially injured. Of 
this body of interested declaimers we may reckon, as principally 
concerned, first the aristocracy, or great landholders, whose rents 
would fall from the emigration of the farming class ; the Clergy 
would also suffer from the same cause, from a defalcation in tithes ; 
and the whole fraternity of lawyers would experience an abridge- 
ment of their fees, from a decrease in their practice. These three 
classes form a sort of trinity in unity, although they are three, yet 
are they ibut one, identified in interest, and wnlcn for brevity is 
usually denominated the System. None of these classes would 
bear transplanting to another soil ; they are a sort of baneful 
weeds, not of independent growth themselves, but whioh are 
nourished out of the substance of other plants, round which they 
cling for support and maintenance. 

Generally, however, all who consume labour, wjnch includes 
men of property of every description, must be injured by the 
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Buigvatioiior.diDWc^iB^,oki^to. ItiBithe mtexest of all who 
employ mechanics, Irasbjuidraen, and 'labourers 4e hare .these * 
onuses of woekmen as numerous. as po^jbl^ithatJhe^coiiijMidtiDit 
for emploprneot naj be great; and, aeaj^tttsaryicmisee^iBnee, 
thewice of labW, cheap. Sat on tile other jhand, 4he interest 
of the workmen is direetly the ire versa; the if ewer i men >thexe 

:«re, the greater wiH be the pike they obtain ^for their labour; 

« therefore*, when a workman qmigitrtea^ whether the tisnprevesihis 
own situation er not, vfcejcertahity improves' -the < situation, of this 
brother journeymen whom he leavcs^beaind^by talking a commodity 

iont of the -market in wfuoh -they deal; andithus .causing atgeneval 
anhaneement in its price. /..',,. 

, iWe than *ee that the interests are numerous and various^ v winch 
are opposed to Emigration, and we may therefore expect that 
many will be unceasing in< their' effipts to Aeter men from it ; .they 
will, spare rjo seat of lying, misrepresentation, or artifice; they 
twill magnify diifieukies and dangers to the utmost; they will 
expatiate largely, and paint in the most aggravated colours the 
disasters of these who ihave f been unJbrtnnate c ail those -motives 
and considerations mnst iafiuence men m their statements, and 

• they ought* to be' borne m mmd by those wha wish to be. rightly 
insbmed, and who are collecting information on this important 
subject The agents of the system are busy in spreading reports, 

t conjuring up bugbears, and throwing obstacles in the way of those 
who wish to leave <Old England, the land of our forefathers, but 
whieh has now become the laiwlofthe JZomi^Airwa^er*. It vexes 
cmruappressora mortally thatmeoahouldescapetfromtheir tyranny, 
that they should no longer remain to feed and clothe them, -and 
receive' for their wages their insults and contempt. Moreover, ' 
they know well, that it is the nature of Emigration! to narry e4f t%e 
flower and stamina of ewry comcittnity; t men Wf <$ mall capital, * 
who are anxious to increase it ; or, men of no capital at aU, tm< of 
great industry, activity, talents; and enterprise, These ihre 7 the 
labouring bees; they constitute the. glory and jptos^erity of every 
state; what w>aam are generally the drones or the drags- of society, ' 
wiio consume^ hut do not create. Those wno a*e ttery poor; "the 
aged and jme infirm, and, in general, the Whale of the pauper * 
class, they cannot emirate, their poverty and misfortunes pre- 
clude it; they inast) opntinue ae a' dead weight on the hands of , 
those who remain. In the influx of strangers from the country to 
the metropolis, we ^have^ specimens, on a different scale, pf the 

1 nitrations Um4 take placet in society from' emigration. All lads of 
spirit, oflenterj^e, and industry;— who have talents, or, whoianoy 
they have, and are anxious to posh their fortunes, generally post 
away to the capital ratjd the consequence is, from this infiuot of 
choice spirits -from all quarters, the average ability, industry, and 
enterprise of individuals in London, exceeds that of the country* 
I^W ft 6 awe, otes.erv.atiqn applies to Einjgrants. ; thejr .average 

r talents and endowmeBtoexeeed those .of tthamass of the oommunity. 
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to a.measwe by wWeh they will bfcihe only sufferers. We have 
already observed how the working efawses are benefited by 
emigration bat the upper classes would be ruined. Indeed, 
emigration is only a more indirect way of resisting taxation, and 
eva&ng the extortions of our oppressors;- and were it to be 
general among men of small capital, and the industrious classes, 
the system would; be as effectually destroyed as by the former 
most efficient measure;: the Borough system would entirely dry up, 
and wither on the stalk, from being deprived of its nourishment. 

. We conclude* therefore^ that all those who are interested in the 
continuance of the infernal system, will oppose emigration with all 
their might, from a principle of self-preservation : while all those 
wfeo wish to see the abominable system destroyed, will look upon 
Emigration as one certain means of salvation. 

Having endeavoured^ to explain- how things are affected, and 
which are the classes that are injured and benefited by Emigration 

. at home, it remains to see what are the hopes. and prospects of the 
Emigrants themselves. 

When we are distracted by the different and contrary evidence 
relative to the same facts, it is die best to.fix on some stable authority 
about which, there can be no suspicion, and placing our confidence 

: in that, discard the rest. Now, Mr. Birkbeck we take to be a 
person of that description ; . he is a man of great experience, 
knowledge; and judgment, and we believe for veracity and integrity 
has never been suspected by any one— unless we except the Quar- 
terly Reviewers, who in virtue of their office as the literary agents 
of delusion and fraud, have endeavoured to controvert his statement; 
their authority, however, can have very little weight, it being noto- 
rious that in their estimation, there is neither sin nor shame in 
propagating any description of hypocrisy and falsehood, as long 
as they arepaicL for it; and it suits the purposes of their em- 
ployers.* 9 

Well then* Mr. Birkbeck, we may consider as unexceptionable 
authority.. At the head of this article we have seen what is his 

. opinion on patriotism, and the advantages to different classes of 
Emigrating to the United States. He regrets that there should 
be any who have the means of making their escape, should be 
prevented- by the misrepresentations of others or their own timidity ; 
and he especially remarks that " to labouring people, to mechanics, 
to people in general who are in difficulties," America affords 
many " sure roads to independence and comfort" 

That every one should be successful who Emigrates to America, 
or that none of our countrymen have been unfortunate, it would be 
absurd to contend ; . but of the immense advantages it offers~to men 
of small capital in general, and the working classes in particular, 
therecan be no doubt. Examples are familiar to- every one of indi- 

* It- is almost ludicrous to see with what deliberate coolness and circum- 
stantial gravity, there issues from this Journal every quarter the most gross 
, and palpable falsehoods.^ It is only necessary to mention the calumnies on 
the Member for Sonthwark, and Mr. JBirkbeck, both of which have been 
clearly refuted in the public papers ! IVasA, to our knowledge, was never 
guilty of any thing equal to this. 
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vtduab, Who, 1 with the most favourable opportunities for . making 
Umot fortunes, hare failed, from not possessing the necessary 
, industry,- on other qualifications, to insure success. This obser- 
vation may apply to the cases of many Emigrants, which, though it 
i is quite sufficient to account for individual failures, prove* nothing 
. against the certainty of suecess to ordinary men. There are in 
America, as everywhere else, strong temptations to indolence and 
vice; some of our country men, harraesed and dispirited by a sea 
Voyage* to whieh they had not been accustomed, instead of push- 
ing resolutely forward to the goal for which they set out, may, on 
their first landing, have fallen a prey to these evils. The task of 
an Emigrant is an arduous one, especially if Jie has a family ; he ' 
ought to possess judgment, industry » resolution, and perseverance ; 
without these he had better remain at home; he can no more 
succeed in America than he can here : but there is this difference 
in the two cases', that while the suecess of a person in this- country, 
with all the qualities we have mentioned is problematical, the 
chance of his making his fortune in America is reduced to a 
certainty, 

Some temporary inconvenience may also have arisen from the 
immense swarms that are pouring into America from all parts of 
Europe. A New York paper stated a short time ago, that 200 
. Emigrants arrived daily in the United States from various parts of 
the Old World. In 1817—5000 persons arrived in Canada jrom 
England alone. That such multitudes of new-comers should all 
be provided for immediately on their arrival, or that they should 
experience no inconvenience or. delay in finding employment and 
settlements, it 'would be chimerical to expect . Men of property 
require some little time to fix on the most eligible mode of employ- 
ing their capital. A crowd of husbandmen, labourers, and 
mechanics, might, for a short time, over-stock the matket ; and 
those whose rands would not enable them to .wait, may have 
experienced distress and inconvenience; but these are evils of 
short duration in America, which time very soon corrects. Capital 
will not be long in finding out profitable employment, when the 
interest of money is 7 or 8 per cent; and we never yet heard that 
any difficulty was experienced in obtaining work in the interior of 
the XJniori : but the misfortune has been, that many of our country- 
men instead of pushing forward into the country, where they were 
sure of getting work on their own terms, they have delayed in the 
places where they have first landed, expended the money they 
brought #ut with them, and thus have at last been compelled to fix 
their abode at places,, where they experienced the greatest dis- 
advantages from the competition of every new arrival. 

But these are but the evils of a day, which ought to deter no 
man from transporting his fortunes to this glorious country. Every 
emigrant may read his own history in that of the United States. 
They commenced under every difficulty; they were banished from 
their native country by oppression to swamps and wildernesses; 
they were cradled m a cabin; but by industry and perseverance, 
they surmounted every obstacle, and have become the glory and 
admiration of the world ! Look at their population, the number 
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,0f 4beir imps, their efforts andimporte,ttheif jIowbb aaftc g si m m tg ; 
fcowthey may »#*< laugh to *co»n their tyrants And •artecntaw ! 
These ought to cheer »the heart of the Emigrant; he ought la 
/cottfidef the stores he is laying no (for himself in <fiitmre, and* she 
*eai*er(be4ias opened 'for his ohiWren ;— that he is the founder of 
rhisftanilf;*— that the very* first year ;he enjoys (the produce of: his 
findustry, and is not obliged to give half of it to those he hate*;— 
that, in a sliort <fme, he may become a freeholder and a citias*. 
Ae^e aU,'let<hmi vofleet en the evils he has escaped from,-tthe 
'Waiting sira>of »Oi,D lE$igiand-+-ihe Paper Bubble— the /Debt and 
Tajfces^the myriads of paupers—the 16d. and 3s. a day for his 
laboar^-^the soufp and salt- fish, potatoes and almsgiving, «harity 
awi<a*vmg Banks : *all these he W>lefttehind^~*nd, Jpstly, his 
earn will be no longed annoyed with hearing that 'vmermbk Hock,' 
the British public, tost out, 'God save thetKingf and 'Rule 
BritanrnV y to the great edification <fc delight of the Borongh-rnftans. 

'Emigrants «a*e in general composed of two descriptions «f 
^persons, namely, either men -who have nothing to depend upon 
when they arrive there, but their own labour ; or, persons possessed 
of a email capital. To both these classes America offers decided 
and pepuUar <a£hta*rtages fcver 'England. We will say > a few. womb 
oT^ea4h>— 

Theffirst advantage a working man experiences* in America *fe, 
that there is mot 'that immeasurable distance foetwixt master and 
servant, which prevails to such ridiculous extent in England--an 
unprofitable distinction, which benefits no one, but gives to the 
employer the, airs of a tyrant* and to* the employed the obseqmons- 
«tess<of { a slave. The next advantage is in the price of .labour. 
-Tfco*eiarein America no J&eiseLawsy nor Assessed Taxes, which 
press eo heavily 4m all classes i* this country. Every man receives 
what may be termed the Ttatural price of his labour, without having 
anything deducted for tithe to the Parson, or rent to the Aristocrat 
Common labourers' w»agps aTe^about 5s. a day jJ and the avesuge 
wages^formechanical labour i isiftom 9s. to; 10s. a day. 'Provisions, 
on an average, one -fourth cheaper than { m this - country. • This 
affords u contrast to the situation of the Wolverhampton men, 
and Lancashire weavers, with their 9s. a» week, the cotton-spinners, 
typefounders, or even the tailors in this-c ouwtry . 

That provisions should be so dear in w country .w&ere land may 
he obtained for tittle or no rent, where 'there ar^ no tithes nor 
taxes /to enhance ' their; price, proves, of itself ^ -alone, that the 
profited eapitalyaud the price- of labour, must be Enormous; and 
ttatifrmerica is, above a)l others, the market where those two 
commodities may * be disposed of to the most advantage. 

It 'Would 'be easy to cite innumerable instances of the rapid 
progress made by working men to wealth arid "independence in 
America ; • but the two general facts of the increase, in* her popu- 
lation and trade, prove* the means ef ittdMdkal pi^spertty. «We 
shall, however, insert a few mstaweefr.fi^nrtBtrkbeek. { The first 
is an extreme case. In page 45, ' Notes on America/ be says, 
« I have before me* two German widowers* with three young children 
* each, w)Mtt»<oas*4»'*ery appropriate. ! Tbey are mere labourers 
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.* **d caiiilOt ^ak Ei^bsl^^ 

4 for the purpose of lustration. Tkese 't#& illefl \veW hired 1 at 
VPfeitodelpliia by ^ re^Ma^ rtiari, and are* rioW fcgetttei* on 
*^itf*aytdhb fartn fieuV iSroydott; ill tttdftinal IBidse* f*o 

* tiiftkaw Stigage#fbr< tWy^ari at 80 dhlta* tie* anting <*ack, 

* #itMa» Aecesfearfe^^BrtolM^, bttuse, foodf and clothing for titew- 
r selves and children. Tmfc at the expiration of two years &ey 

* ai»e pos^ssed of £96 each, and their children gftftrfng up fly be 

* tiMftfll' Will* tfcifcf tftey may pay the first deposit on** a fern* of 

* 80 a** Bib tferes, bAnld'thei^v^seabins, and bet$oWe^f¥ee4^&rs 
' diicr <ffl5teen*l ifceckoMc* and artizans, of ihembst simple 
4 kbid, dati <*drn ti&icc a* mitcA more, and "those &f superior talents 
4 r$ie rapidly to wealth? 

Small rarmsv h6 tefis usi firbm 11 to 100 acre*, with 1 a dabfer, 
stable, 1 and other necessary erections, may be purchased at from 
f^ret^t^eAtydSoUars per acre; 'At ZAnesviHe, tye Afof'WMt'ffMUr 
r^deslWatis (journeymen) Who tod ftefeft'tnakittg a tourlftrougn the 
Wnlbtt, thtey all: agreed there i#&* no part of it, wfiere W ihdhstrtbus 
man need be at loss for the comforts of a ' good livelihood/ #f 
an Irishman he relates, that iburtee* yea** ago,- he came to his 
present estate, before asa a»e had exwr fatten tiffed on it, and with 
only his axe in his hand; and that he now discourses on the interests 
of his country like one concerned hi its prosperity — being possessed 
o( li8 acres of excellent land, well cultivated ; the father of twenty 
descendants; and paying eight dollars- a year in taxes, five to the 
federal treasury, and three to his own country, in all about 14d. 
An acre. Another poor emigrant came there about the same time*, 
who ' unloaded his family under a tree/ oh the spot where he now 
possesses 2100 acres of fine land in excellent culture, producing 
from BO to 100 bushels of Indian corn an acre. 

These wonders are wrought by mere labourers, ivno commenced 
their career without a shilling; artizans and mechanics progress 
(to use} an American phrase), in this astonishing country, with 
a double velocity. During the first year of their residence, they 
may five luxuriously, and save as much money out of their wages, 
asjpfll enable them to pay one-fourth of the purchase money for 
160 acres of excellent land. With £100, Mr. Birkbeck, calculates, 
a person may pay his BO dollars: for a quarter section, or 1(30 
acres; build a house for 50 ; purchase two horses with their 
harness and a plough for 100 ; and have 210 dollars remaining, 
which will purchase cows, hogs, seed-corn, and defray the 
expences of fencing, &c. Thus by the aid of £100, which any 
industrious mechanic may save out of his wages in two years at 
the utmost, in the United States, a person may become a land- 
holder to a very considerable extent, a member of a free conv 
munity ; and both him and his children bid adieu to dependence 
and servility for eiver, i Life here/ says the same writer, ' is 
only too valuable from the wonderful efficiency of every well-directed 
effort. Such is the field of deiightfulaction lying before me, that . 
lam ready to regret the years wasted in the support of taxes and 
pauperism ; ■ and I grieve that I am growing old now that a really 
useju} career seems just beginning. 9 
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i* We shall now give, a short summary of the points wt;haye«. 
endeavoured to establish. * r * 

First, that the only, ties whioh ought to bind men 'to , their 
country are the benefits they receive from it*, and this is the onjLy 
genuine and rational patriotism ; secondly, that Emigration bei»g 
directly opposed to the interests of various classes, who are identified 
with the present system of abuse, they will endeavour,, by every 
species of artifice and misrepresentation, Jo deter men from it ; 
thirdly, we haVe shown how effectually the system may be dried 
iip, and the situation of the working classes improved by Emigration 
alone ; fourth, if Emigrants hlave experienced any inconvenience^ 
it has arisen from temporary causes, or their own improvidence' ; 
fifth, we have given examples how rapidly men rise to wealth 
and independence in the New World; and, lastly, we infer that 
it is the greatest folly in the world for men of small capita], or 
men of no capital at all, but who have only their labour to dispose 
of, to remain in this country, when they might obtain so much 
better market for both these commodities on the other side the 
Atlantic. . f . , 



SIR SAMUEL ROM1LLY. ' 

The lamented decease of this great and Virtuous man, has caused 
an unexpected vacancy in the Representation of Westminster. 
' Those who are anxious, however, for the glories of file first Cify iii 
England ought not to sleep on the mournful occasion. Our 
enemies must not surprise the citadelof liberty .' A new writ may 
be immediately issued by the Privy Council, before the meeting of 
Parliament, for the return of . another member, as was recently 
done in the case of Yarmouth. It is not yet known to a certainty 
what new puppet Ministers intend io put forth; but whatever 
comes from that source must be alike detestable, whether in the 
shape of a Maxwell or a Cockburn. The Whig faction is expected 
l to start, as the friend of the unfortunate person whom it is painful 
to name, and as the organ of the party, Mr. Brougham. This gentle- 
man is the avowed and implacable enemy of the only means that 
can save or serve the country — a radical Reform ; therefore, he 
can by no means be thought a fit person to represent Westminster. 
It is absolutely necessary the Reformers should be prompt and 
unanimous in their choice. % All eyes are naturally turned to the 
Hon. Douglas Kip naird, as a proper colleague for Sir Francis 
BfcHDETT. He is no longer a stranger to the Electors — his mag- 
nanimous conduct on a late occasion' recommended him to their 
esteem —he possesses the appropriate active talent — he is a radical 
Reformer, ardent and zealous in the cause. It appears, therefore*, 
the general opinion, to unite all the Reformers in their object — to 
ensure success in the contest — all voiqes ought to exclaim — 

Kinnaird and Burdett ! ' 

London :-r Printed by W. Molinbux, Bteant's Buildings, Chancery Lane 
published by J. Fairbcrn, 2, Broadway, Ludgate Hill ; to whom all orders ani 
Communications (post paid) are re^ueste^ to be forwarded. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail. — Churchill* 



EMIGRATION. 

Ado&ntages to pie* of small capital— Obstacles to Emigrants.-* 
Means for promoting Emigration. ^Combination Act.— Curi* 
ctos Memoranda. 



u Where Liberty is, there is our Country.* 
*'The mere" fitting- of the world with men, should not he the sole 
Object of political wisdom. They should regard filling ft with 
brings of supeHor iBteflefct and feeling, without which, the 
desert had better remain occupied by the beaver and the 
t> ear - n Goqw,AY. 

THE people of this country have been frequently indebted to Mr. 
BiRKBECK for mak^gthem acquainted with their true interests. 
In his ' Tour through France/ he pointed out the substantial and 
lasting advantages* wjiich remained to the people of that country, 
notwithstanding the transitory evils that shaded the progress of 
her Revolution. Before Mr. Birkbeck had determined °on ex- 
patriation, he had smarted severely under our hell-born system. 
At the time he left this country, he rented an estate of Lord Onslow 
of\£l200; from, the joint operation of taxes and poor rates, he 
.had been , compelled to give up his carriage and to take to 'his 
horse; from his horse he was obliged to, take to his feet; he then 
thought it was high time, to save the remnant of his property from 
the fiscal gripe of a villainous Aristocracy, lo take refuge on the 
other side the Atlantic. Here he expects * to attain for his children 

* a career of enterprise and wholesome family connection, in a 

* society whose institutions are favourable to virtue ;' and to have 
the consolation of leaving thenr efficient members of a flourishing, 

* public-spirited, and energetic community, where the insolence of 

* wealth and servility of pauperism, between which, in England, 

* there is scarcely an interval remaining, are alike unknown/ 

* - r Our limits fast week would not admit our saying anything on 
the advantages to those who have a small' capital to commence 
Shcir enterprise in the New World. Agriculture is, and must be, 
for some time, the most profitable manufacture in America. Every 
farthing that is laid out must be lik& seed deposited in the ground, 
and nrost bring forth an hundred fold*. There are no hereditary 
tyrants in America, lo -tfhom the farmer has to give one-third qf 
his produce, ' for the use of the natural and inherent powers of the- 
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soil.' Land is cultivated under all the advantages which men enjojr 
in a state of nature i be receives its whole produce without deduc- 
- tion or abridgment for the, reward of his labour ; while, at the 
same time, he possesses all the advantages which men derive from / 
good laws, society , knowledge, and civilization. 

Unfortunately the distance from this country to America, 
renders capital to a certain extent indispensible to every Emigrant. 
Twenty pounds perhaps would be needful to a single man to'pay 
for his passage, and purchase provisions, and other necessaries for 
the voyage. This necessary sum, small as it is, puts an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the Emigration of hundreds and thousands 
of industrious mechanics and labourers, who have every reason to 
be dissatisfied with their lot, but who, at the present price of 
labour with the utmost industry during the whole of their lives, 
could not save sufficient money to defray the expence of a voyage 
to the United States* We should like to see this obstacle 
removed. We are unwilling to part with any of our holiest and 
industrious countrymen ; but the vile harpies who are devouring 
our substance, render Emigration — patriotism, a duty we, owe 
to ourselves and our children, a just punishment on our oppressors, 
and an act of kindness to those whose poverty and misfortunes 
chain them to the soil. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
by Louis, the XIV., drove from France the most useful and 
valuable part of her population. Thousands of industrious artizans 
fled from their country to avoid the prosecutions anfl tyranny of 
that ostentatious blockhead. No one ever thought of blaming 
the conduct of these Frenchmen, who carried off the manufactures 
and industry of their native country to another, where they could 
obtain greater freedom and encouragement They were prosecuted 
and oppressed and they fled— not less are the useful classes 
prosecuted and oppressed in this country ; the working man by 
unjust laws which "restrain the free disposal of his labour, and 
the industrious tradesman by the remorseless claims, of the 
tax-gatherer. 

Our bountiful Ministers have given two millions to the King of 
the Netherlands to enable him to build fortresses to protect his 
frontier from the attacks of the Bourbons — from that family which 
they have ruined the country to restore. " This is indeed to make 
the giants first, and then to kill them." But what an immense 
number of our countrymen this money would have conveyed 
beyond the Atlantic, where they might obtain employment and 
subsistence in abundance. Supposing £20 sufficient to defray the 
expence of transporting a single individual, one hundred thousand 
persons might have emigrated with the two millions', which, have 
been wasted on an object in whfch we had not the smallest interest* 
It is idle, however, to complain of the misapplication of one or 
two millions, after the thousands of millions which have been 
expended in a similar manner. We have been so accustomed to 
the crimes and follies of our Rulers, in more important matters 
than the prodigal expenditure of the public money ; that nothing 
short of torture or imprisonment is considered of sufficient 
moment to complain of. 
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Instead of Goverment countenancing a measure which the general 
-welfare of the community requires, they have thrown every obstacle 
in the way of Emigration : they have enacted the most unjust laws 
to compel men to uphold the hollow borough-mongering system 
with which they are identilied. By the 5 Geo. 1, c; 28, any 
person guilty of seducing or enticing any artificer to go abroad, is 
liable to a fine of £100, and to be imprisoned three months ; and for 
the second offence, he may be fined at discretion, and imprisoned a 
year ; and the artificer so seduced, and not returning within six 
months after warning given him by the British ambassador where 
He resides, is deemed an alien, forfeits all bis land and goods ; 
and is incapable' of any gift or legacy. It is also enacted if, any 
person exports any tools or utensils used in the silk, cotton, linen, 
or woollen manufacturers, lie forfeits the same, and £200 ; and the 
captain of the ship having knowledge thereof, forfeits £100, The 
punishment for this offence is still farther increased by the 21 Geo* 
III, which, besides the penalty of £?00, sentences a person to be 
imprisoned a year, and until the forfeiture is paid. By the 29 Geo. 
Ill, c. 60, the penalty is increased to £500 and imprisonment for a 
year. And by the £5. Geo. III. c. 67, any person who entices or, 
encourages an artificer in the iron or steel manufacturers to leave 
the kingdom, shall forfeit ,£500, and be imprisoned for on* year. 

Before an Emigrant can pass the Custom House, he must be 
furnished with a Certificate signed by the church- warden and 
overseers of the parish. This certificate certifies and declares that 
the Bearer " is not, nor hath ever been, a manufacturer or artisan 
in wool, iron, steel, brass, or tiny other metal; nor id he, nor hath 
be ever been a watch-maker, or clock-maker, or any other artificer 
whatsoever." / 

To establish the authenticity of this document, it must be again 
signed by a Justice of the Peace, certifying that sp and so, are 
the church-wardens and overseers of the said parish. 

These regulations and enactments amount to a total prohibition; 
of the emigration of the working classes. There may be some 
utility fn such laws, but there is certainly not a particle of justice* 
Why should net die artizan and mechanic be suffered to carry 
their labour to any market where they can receive the highest 

5 rice for it ; the .same as the dealer In any ether commodity 1 
'he prejudices of men are all in favour of- tapir own country ; 
an\d encouragements are more necessary to induce them to emigrate, - 
than savage and unjust laws to compel them to- remain at home : 
the disadvantages men labour under in their native land must be 
great indeed, when force is necessary to bind them to it. 

But those who advocate such partial laws, and plead that Eng- 
land would be impoverished and ruined by allowing the free export 
of fier manufacturing industry, ought at least to be consistent in 
their patriotism. The papers say, there are 62 thousand English 
subjects in France, who expend daily £50,000. There is no law, 
nor we believe is any demanded by those who pretend to be so 
anxious ahout the glory of England,!tp prevent this annual drain of 
her wealth and industry. In this case, it is not the skill, industry, 
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and labour merely of the people which are exported in a raw 
state before it has been realised in any thing that is consumable of, 
which we complain; but it' is the fruits of that labour, skill arid 
industry, which are thus carried off to be dissipated among foreigners., 
But it would be chimerical to expect (hat laws should be just and* 
equitable towards the poor, where the rich are the only law makers. 
We can only compare these compulsory edicts, which confine a 
man's labour to the market of his own conn try," to, the conduct or* 
those tyrannical masters, who oppress their workmen, and refuse' 
to give them a just equivalent for their labour, while at the same time 
they exert all tfieir influence to* prevent them obtaining employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

A despicable Oligarchy must be supported in its usurpation, 
and all pur laws and regulations are framed with a view to this 
object. We have already explained how the Boroughmongers are] 
interested in discouraging Emigration. Until, lately, Settlers in 
Canada were allowed 200 acres of land from Government, by first 
taking the oath of allegiance, and the payment of 39 \ dollars, fey 
a late order of the Secretary of State this encouragement has been, 
withdrawn, and no inducements are now held out to Emigrants., 
Jndeed, after the treatment experienced by those who left their 
komes on the faith of the English Government, we should hardly 
expect any one would prefer Emigration to Canada, rather thaa 
the United States, t 

Before we conclude this article, we cannot help sugjgesting the 
utility of Emigration to those who are anxious to better the condition 
of the working classes. We think if they were to turn their 
charities to a promotion of this object, they might do much good. 
The great evil under which the working people labour, the caNise 
of all their degradation and misery, arises from the lowness of 
Wages \ and nothing would more effectually tend to enhance the 
pricfe of labour, than by lessening the number of those who have 
$he commodity to disppse of. To support men by charity instead 
of a just equivalent* for their labour, is injurious both to the giver 
and ' receiver ; . but when' men are allowed the means to maintain 
themselves { by their labour, they receive no favour, consequently 
jtconferjs neither obligation nor dependence* . 



CSOMBINATTOlN ACT. 

AN Abstract of this Act, which sells at Is.,' may be now had 
of all the Vendors of the Gorgon, price 2d* An immense . 
number of Workmen being now in confinement for a breach of the 
most savage and unjust law in the English cade, wc thought a 
cheap and intelligible abridgment of it, wou >e highly useful and 
advantageous to mechanics and journeymen .. 

Although we think it necessary that e^fry Workman should be 
acquainted with a law made exclusively to enslave him; it is not 
that he may observe its provisions that we have abridged it, but 
that ho may sec what an insurmountable obstacle tyranny has 
placed 1 to the least improvement in his condition* Even bad laws, 
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to. a certain extent, ought to be respected, becftgst they are laws ; 
but when they are obviously contrary to the jftain dictates ot 
justice and humanity, — when they are partial in their operation, — • 
when, instead of promoting the general happiness* of society, they 
clearly tend to keep in a state of degradation and njisery, thelaigbgt 
and most valuable part of the community,— they lose all their 
sacredness, and like bad customs, " are mere honoured* in the* 
breach than the observance :" the man, who by their, violation m 
the first instance, would be the greatest e£ criminals, become^ in 
the last £he fr st of patriots, 

. It is, we confess a dangerous doctcine, — dangerous we mean to 
society to preach disobedience to laws, to those whose first duty is 
to obey them; yet, such is the unfortunate lot of this country, 
' that submission on the part of the people, which, under better cir- ■ 
cu instances, would bo the first oi virtues, has now become the 
greatest of crimes. Thanks to the hard-heartedness and obstinacy 
of our oppressors, necessity has made individuals both judges and- 
legislators; and although their titles may not.be so good as could 
be wished, they have at least as valid a right to their functions, as 
those who have usurped those appellations : and that justice, 
w$hich it would be in vain to expect from the humanity and wisdom 
of those whom we can only call our Legislators in derision, we 
may still hope to obtain from that Tribunal, to which- sensible men 
alone think of apoealiag— namely , Pi) bjlic optt* ion. 

.The provisions of the "Combination Act" extend almost to 
every case that can^occur betwixt masters and workmen ; from a 
mere Combination^ to obtain an advance of wages, tb the regulating 
the hours of working ; the finishing of work ; and the arbitration 
and settling of all disputes betwixt men and their employers. The ' 
labour of a working man is his estate and patrimony; and it must 
obviously £>• of the first importance that he should be acquainted 
with a law, by which he. has been peculiarly ensnared and fettered 
in their management; and which has vested in others, the controul 
over that which is exclusively his own. We shall not at this time * 
enter into an examination either of this or other laws, which have 
been made to oppress and degrade tlje working classes, as we 
hope shortly to offer our readers a valuable article exclusively on 
this subject. Thepre are, however, twoorthiee points which* wo" 
should wish the iffgtiderof the Abstract to notice :-^- 

'. First, the swmn^ry nature of the. proceedings under this Act. 
The punishments uncjer this Act toot being infficted by the vferdict of " 
a Jury, bpt bj£ the s**|ence of one or two* Justice^ of the Peace, by 1 : 
men, whose prejndiopsand interests are directly" opposed to the 
unfortunate individuiJW|o has to submit 46 their judgment. To 
appeal from their senfimk to- the. Quarter Semons. would, in all 
probability, only s^Wy $& pnaishment, i by rendering the 
appellant liable to the additional costs of an hopeless prosecution. ' 

'The reader must next compare the third and seventeenth clauses, 
and, he will there see that fer the very same dflences-^naniely, 
Combination, &c., the. workmanisliable tobe imprisoned either 
THWkMOXTHP 9 QBiTWQMQ3iT&%ana kdpt iahatd labour at the 
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discretion of the magistrates; while, for exactly the same offences, 

1MB MASTER BSfcA^ES BY PAYING A PENALTY OF £20! ! Now 

we do not think that combinations among workmen ought to be 
pwnrisbed at all; but, mark the bare- faced distinction betwixt the 
rich and the poor ; the former escapes with a trifling penalty, which 
W can put his hand into his pocket and pay without any incon~ 
*enieBce, while the latter is torn from his employment, family, and 
friends, and made to undergo- a most ignominious punishment. 
Bat the injustice is still more glaring, when we consider that the 
penalty is inflicted upon the master by one of his own class in 
society, therefore, it is hardly likely to be inflicted at all ; and ihea 
again, masters being much fewer in number, they may combine 
w^th much more ease, and less fear of detection than journeymen ; 
consequenly, according to all sound principles of legislation, the 
IwaapUtion to crane, and the difficulty of detection being much 
greater on the part of .masters than workmen, they ought to have 
teen visited with a proportionately heavier punishment 



. CURIOUS MEMORANDA. 

The Reverend Gibbs PowelU of Acrice, was lately convicted 
leforo William Deeds Esq., in the penalty of 4? 20, for snaring 
^ ha*e on a Sunday / — Country paper. 

Methodism.-— It appears from a French paper, that it is a 
very general opinion among foreigners, that the increase of crimes 
i* this country ha* chiefly risen irom the increase of Methodism. 
A letter from Geneva dated 27th ult., mentions a detachment of 
tfcis sect having appeared at that place, among whom was a man 
■amed Malan, who boldly holds that all men are invariably 
predestinated to lie, steal, violate, &c. This fellow has been put 
down by tlje Magistrates as an enemy to * social order ;' and he now 
swears he is suffering the most unheard persecutions for Christ's: 
sake! We hope none of our readers believe in such strange 
doctrines. 

Law.— Great changes have taken place in the Court of King's 
Bench. Sir Charles Abbott, who has contrived to ascend 
wpwards, by always looking downwards, succeeds Lord Elleu- 
epjiouGH as Chief Justice. Mr. Law, son of Lord Ellen- 
borough, is to be removed from his situation of Clerk of 
Nisi Pritos, to make way for the son of the new Chief Justice ; 
and the Secretary is likewise to be removed, to make way for 
another dependent Of the new Chief Justice. Thus will the 
public be refreshed by a new brood of hungry absorbents. — The 
Morning Chronicle of the 29th ult. states, thaf there are situations in 
the gift of our Chief Justices, for which W,ft00 guineas have been 
•ffered, and refused, because they were "worth more to the famfly 
wjn> possessed them. ' 

Eton College.— In our 23rd number we stated the annual 
income of this establishment at £10,000 ; and that it was originally 
founded for the education and maintenance of * seventy poor 
mnd indigent seh&ltosJ In the Observer of last Sunday, there is 
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an account of a dreadful rebellion, which had riseti among the 
high-blooded youths of this rich endowment. From the names 
of the principal rebels we learn, that among* the ''the poornad 
indigent scholars on this charitable foundation, there are, a 
nephe.w qf Mr. Mmiryat, M. P. ; a son of Mr. Justice Holroyb, 
and a brother of Sir Lawrence Palk. The disturbance arose 
from an attempt to controul the expensive pleasures, sock a* 
hunting, shooting, &c, of these ' poor and indigent* youths, wh» 
take oath that they have not j£3. 6s, a year to spend ! ! f 
\* WorkMen.— Fifteen linen weavers at Barnsley, were 4n 
Tuesday se'nnight committed to the House of Correction aft 
Wakefield, by a full bench of Magistrates, on a charge of leaving 
their work in«n unfinished state. The men urged m their defence, 
that each of them had given his master eight days notice preview 
to quitting his work ; and that three of them had finished their 
work, and could not obtain payment for the same. The wearercwera 
not committed until three distinct offers had been made for them to 
return to their work; but this they considered an abandonment 
of the object of the tvm-oui; and they decided to go to prison. — 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

We wonder what law authorized these Magistrates to mala* 
* three distinct offers' to the men, either to return to their woric^ 
or go to prison. Two delegates from this body of weavers Ihavo 
been sent to Manchester, to solicit subscriptions to aid them m 
their turn-out. They have published a plain and sensible statement 
of their case in the Leeds Mercury ; it seems the highest wage* 
earned in their business do not exceed 12s. a week, and they 
have struck for only half their former reduction. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.— The Prince Regent has sent portrait* of 
his own gracious person, that of Old Blvcher, ttnd the 
barbarian Platoff, for which he is to receive in exchange ito 
portraits of the three allied Despots. 

The quadruple alliance is to be succeeded by a quintxplt 
alliance ; the allied Despots having agreed to take into the firan, 
Louis the XVIII., as a sort of sleeping partner* 

The Elector of Hesse Cassel, has 540,000 subjects, whom fee 
has been in the habit of occasionally selling off like * cattle in a 
fair ; * at so much per head, to be slaughtered when and where Hm 
purchaser pleased; he has petitioned Congress to make him tny 
over his present stock, but was not deemed eligible* 

The two millions, our share of the money to be veoetved 
from France for protecting the Bourbons, are, it seems, to bo 
given to the King of the Netherlands, to enable him to build 
fortresses to protect his frontier from French aggression. Asa 
contrast to this foreign liberality, we shall mention an instance of 
domestic parsimony : — Last week a poor carpenter, in one of the 
parishes in London, being reduced to great distress, sold off. fab 
tools, and was afterwards reduced to the, necessity of applying to 
the parish for aid ; he was refused ; and, to avoid a more miserable 
death by starvation, he hung himself .The Overseer observed, that 
it was a remedy commonly resorted to in such cases in 
London!!! 
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M.^BLAFA'ft'rt'B.— There appear^ a great resemblance ot 
character betwixt this illustrious Frenchman and the venerable 
Cabtwright. Both these distinguished individuals are now far 
v . advanced in years; — they have both lived in the most eventful 
period the world e?er witnessed ; — they hare maintained the inte- 
grity of their principles, when inconsistency had ceased to excite 
reproach or even astonishment; — they have beheld, unchanged, 
the disappointment. of their most sanguine hopes of human liberty 
and happiness — they have held steadily on their course when every 
l*ody else had either deserted to their enemies, or abandoned it in 
despair: — amidst all these changes, reverses, and vicissitudes, they 
continue evei\ now what they always have been ; and stand like land— 
, marks after-the floods 'and tempests of the times have ceased, to tell 
men the point where they once have been ; like pure gold, they have 
stood the fiery ordeal of persecution and calumny, without being 
either diminished or changed, by the baser matter with which they 
have every where been surrounded. 

Our readers will rejoice with us, at the revival of popular feeling 
in France. Of fifty-five members who have recently gone out of 
the Chamber of Deputies by rotation, twenty-five were Utras. 
Uotone of thesis have been again elected. The new Members are 
^ajj either of the moderate party or republicans. Among the latter 
is M. da la Fayette, who has been returned a deputy for the 
department of La Sat the. These are encouraging prospects for the 
friends of liberty, and show that truth and justice are indestructible 
tfn their .nature, and must ever triumph over error and oppression. 

Bon ap<artb.— The arrival of dispatches from St. Helena, have 
given rise to various reports respecting this fallen Chief. It has 
.been rumoured he was dead ; that he had made his escape ; and that 
4here traa a mutiny among the soldiers. All these have turned 
ojftt false; and the whole has subsided into a ridiculous story, 
bolstered up by the Governor, to account for his brutal conduct ts 
-Napoleon. FioAi a statement hi one of the morning papers, it 
Aeems> that sometime ago, Madame Bertrand applied to a friend • 
in Europe to send them an assortment of the latest publications, to 
divert their melancholy at Longwood. On application being 
made to our magnanimous Rulers to forward this packet, they 
refused, but promised to send an assortment of their, own. This 
they neglected to do; and the person who had the commission, 

Srevailed upon .a Captain to carry out a collection of books to St 
lelena* On. their, arrival they were carefully examined, and, 
among other papers,, one wal found containing sojne severe 
reflections on the treatment Bonaparte received from his \raffian 
'jailer. This document we believe has afforded the whole materials 
for the ' ofliciaLintelligenceV the Cabinet Council, and the rumours 
of the death and escape of Napoleon. 

In our next we shall have a% article on the Printers. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« Rigid Justice in a natural watf* has been recsived, tut wo 
are not sui* that we. yet iuiy comprehend his reasoning. 

The statement of the journeymen Opticians shall be attended to 
shortly, ' * *- 
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# Let not, whatever other ill* assail* 
A damned Aristocracy prevail. — Chu&chil£. 



WESTMINSTER MEETING. 

On Tuesday, the 17th instant, a most numerous and respectable 
meeting of the Electors of Westminster was held at the Crown and 
Anchor, for the purpose of taking into consideration the moat 
advisable means for securing the independence of its represent- 
tion, on the vacancy occasioned by the death of Sir S. Komilly. 
Sir F. Burdett had been requested, by a letter from the Electors, 
to take the Chair on the occasion. • Af one o'clock, Sir Francis 
entered the room, accompanied by Mr. Hobhouse, Mn Bruce, and 
the Members of the Westminster Committee. 

On the proceedings of this. Meeting, in a great measure, depended * 
the success of the Reformers, in opposing any dirty tool which 
Ministers might put forth. Although the Electors of Westminster 
are sufficiently strong in the unanimity of their principles, they were ' 
evidently in considerable danger from the conflicting akims of 
different candidates, who had equal pretensions to their suffrages. 
It is certainly a great matter of triuniph to the Reformers, that 
there are so many gentlemen — that there is a Cartwright, aFawkes, • » 
a Wolseley, and a Higgins— all able, fit, and unexceptionable, * 
well qualified to represent the City of Westminster on the broad 
principle of radical Reform. Whatever, danger might have been - 
apprehended from what may be considered the superabundance of 
our strength — whatever danger might exist of divisions in selecting 
the jpost worthy among so many worthies — have now ceased to 
exist, by the almost unanimous decision of this numerous assem- - 
blage, founded on the strong necessity, which was apparent to every 
one, of sacrificing any private partialities, for the sake of promoting 
the common object; and the selection of some Candidate, who : 
" concentrated in himself those qualities, which promised to pro- ' 
" duce an union among the Mends of liberty against any tool of > 
" Government. ,, 

These principles seem entirely to have swayed the Meeting on > 
this occasion; and should, any one think that Mr. Hobhouse, the 
object of it& choice, lias not those strong and transcendant claims, * 
to the suffrages of the Electors; yet they must be convinced of 
the utility and necessity of subscribing to the decision of such a 
Meeting, and joining heart and hand in promoting his Election. 
On the two important points of principle and talent, for the arduous- 1 
audjionourable office of representing Westminster, Mr. Hobhovss * 
is totally, unexceptionable; and these two qualifications being, : 
found in the same person, and supported by such a numerous body 
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of Electors, we cannot see fcow any f ftmtftg Reformer, who wishes* 
well to the cause, cool & justify fcimsAf hi pulling forth any Can-, 
didate, which m^Jit prpdupe divisions, (Jangerous to the independ- 
ence of the City. If Mr. HoBHOi!rsE is not known as a practical 
politician, he iff well known in another department, where his 
labours have not befen less serviceable to the Public cause; and if 
hehesnothad experience, we think it is the interest of Reformers 
to afford him the earliest opportunity of acquiring; it 

We shall now give a brief 4etai) of the proceedings at this Meet- 
ing, which have dispelled the apprehensions of many, and produced 
more unanimity among Reformers than ap^r event which has hap- 
pened for a long time. ' 

ftftp F. Burdett having taken the Chair first addressed the 
Assembly. After stating the object of the Meeting, and the pleasure 
hflifeit at 'beholding such a* very numerous and respectable assem- 
blage, he observed that he should first call their attention to a letter 
he had received from a friend^ who had, in his view, considerable 
claim* upon their attention. 1 The" gentleman to whom he aflu&ed, 
wasr Mr; Kinneirdj he had written td the Baronet, earnestly 
expressing a wish {hat ids services in behalf of "the indepefa&fcrioe 
" of Westminster might be limited to the duties of ah BtetfbF; * 

* WbMi alone, consistently with ether duties, he felt hrmsel^cftfeU 
'< potent to undertake." #ir Franeisthein proceeded t£ remark r 
that 1 ** their danger did not arise frotn any intrinsic strength 1n Hie** 
" eommdfi enemy, but from what en other occasions woukt %6/h 
u eeurce tf triumpfo-'-the variety of choice which was presented to ' 
" them. It would be a melaftchohr result,* he continued, **at ' 
u an Embarrassment ef such a- description, otherwise a sufejefct ef 
u congratulation, shouM prove a cause 6f weakness— that the ^ ' 
u tttfestatice ef not agreeing amoh» themselves, divided a^'thejr '-' 

* werVovhr as to the comparative pretensions of the respective 
u Candidates, we'll qualified to represent them, should have the 
"•efibet *f entaftitig, Wat the last Election, it was" near e&tailmg 
" upen them, a OoV^r&meBt-tool— tlrts reflecting fc disgrae^ upon 
" Wei^ittstSr,easrW a^damp^upon the spirit of liberty throughout 
" the fteuntty, and^ irijurin^ most Vitally }jhe cause of Reform fbr 
" tPfefc&<**<ph*i so leng^onteriderf, and, he trusted 1 , not without 
" eftteti* * 'After^paymg * just tribute of respect to *e private and \ 
public virtues oPthe rate Representative, he concluded by reeem- 
memtftT^^wMmvtr Harnt was adopted by the Meeting, should be 
txtppstfkd by toe *n*nim<nuf effort* of the friend* of freedom ; and 
that no private partialities should overcome the paramount prineipk 
ifmtV^nmtia'tkeniielvcs. : ' ■ ''•- - 1 " •' ■ • / : 

Afte* watorig wese preKminary observations, which were listened 
tothe most !i*e*V Marls 6f approbation, the object of die Meeting 
wit ittnttedtetely etrtered upon. 

'Mri"Bhuin fitot 6ame forward te nominate My. I|obh»bsB. 
Afte* spiking of the aeaious exertions of this gentleman during the 
late' eon*est fo* Westminster', his talents ar4 eloquimee, which so' 
welt tmaUaed him for a Representative of the peopie, heeenefude* 
by *eviiig4iie i^^ 
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Raaolvid lit. That tile BlefcCor* of Wesfinlhtt^r W^ again 
tedleo^ap&n to el&rci&e their most invaluable right, the Electivfe 
FraneWfee* in consequence of the lamented death of that excellent 
mall; Si* Samuel Romilfy; it ii their imperative duty, to return to 
iPdrHament a maii of known integrity, that he may there bjr tlje 
jilto of our tried Representative, support &e clahW of the People 
to Parliaments 6f a short duration, arid to a* full, free, and equal 
snare in the choice of their Representatives. 

Resolved id. That John Hobhouse, Esq. from his known talents 
aid character, is a fit and proper persoii to represent the City of 
Westminster in Parliament, and that he accordingly be put in 
nomination at the ensuiftg Electi6n. 

Mr. Aoams seconded the Re^olu'tioris. 

Mr. T&elWall heit appeared upon the table, to the no small 
a^tionishme'nt of the Company. This gentleman was like a man 
fititeti from th#dead; Ke had bSei* well known as an ardent and 
zealous Reformer some tweht^yea^s ago ; but since then he has 
beefl considered by diany an apostate fftmi his principles- We 
#ere glad, hbireYer, td hear frofra his own niouth, that he still con- 
tt)ftae> stedfast to the eause; that he hkd only made a temporary 
#eflreat in order to re-appear in due season with greater lustre and 
effect ; and to avoid a set of ruffians who were employed to murder 
Mn). 1 Hefmadfe It nWt aniniated and eloquent speech against the 
ilUgidrridte^&foclfle 6f Legitimacy; and recommended the 
EfectorWtofii on some person who was likely to receive general 
support. • * 

Mr. Hobhhouse now came forward, and said, "he had once 
before presented himself Lo the notice of a large assemblage of the 
Electors of Westminster, but on an occasion very different from 
the present, and to him not nearly so embarrassing. He had then 
to speak for the Electors of Westminster; — he had now to speak 
for the last man be was qualified to speak for — himself. He was 
not an Elector of Westminster; but he was an Englishman, and 
felt interested in the honour of that body, by whose proceedings 
the name of art Englishman had been rendered celebrated, in spite 
of the conduct of a base and profligate Administration, which had 
carried the disgrace of England as far as* its renown had formerly 
-spread. He would not have them think that if any person could 
be pitched upon better, and filter for their purpose, that he, 
through any persona, vanity, would seek to obstruct his election. 
If such a person could be found, let him be elected ; but if they 
thought him fit to co-operate with them in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, he was ready to dedicate himself to their service. 
They k&ew on what ground he offered himself; it was as a Re- 
- former, lie would not mince the matter : the great political object 
he had in view was that Reform, which would strike at the root of 
the great political evils under which the country laboured." In 
departing from the plan of the Honourable Baronet, when he was 
first brought forward, by appearing personally in the contest, Mfr. 
Hobhouse justified himself— that he wa!s not so well known as t}ie 
worthy Chairman ; — Sir Francis had at that time already rim a 
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splendid political career,— he had not been *o long before th£ 
public ; he could net refer, like him, to their experience alone, to 
be entitle^ to exempt himself from the appropriate questions^- 
" What are your opinions, Mr. Hobhouse? What is it yon in- 
tend to do for us?" It was, therefore, no desertion of the ancient' 
Purity of Election in Westminster, when he now declared, that if 
.he, were put in nomination, he should stand at the t hustings to 
answer the questions of every Elector. " You," concluded Mljr. 
Hobhouse, " are the friends of order* and by chusing a Re- 
former, you will do your best to prevent a Revolution ; for you 
must entirely subdue the arbitrary system by which it has been 
attempted to govern this country, or submit yourselves to the 
worst of despotism — a barrack-bound tyranny. If 1 am chosen 
by yoit, to the People all my gratitude will be due. To the People 
I shall recur for advice, for admonition, and, if it be necessary, 
for orders; for a man cannot be a Representative when he ceases 
to express the will of his Constituents". 

Mr. Hobhouse, during the whole of his speech, which was de- 
livered with great animation, was frequently interrupted with loud 
and unanimous bursts of approbation ; and we will venture to say, 
that at no subsequent meeting of the Electors of. Westminster, will 
it be inquired— " Who is he, or what is he T* 

Mr. Cobbett was then proposed by Mr. Jenkins, as a proper 
person to represent the City in Parliament, and seconded by Mr. 
Aunt. On this proposition some confusion arose, but order was 
quickly restored by the exertions of the worthy Bardnet . 

Mr. Hunt then addressed the Meeting. He declared t}iat no 
personal consideration should induce him to obstruct the success 
of the public cause; and that he would struggle cordially and 
actively in aid of any man, whom the majority of that Meeting 
might recommend. He said he had promised to come forward 
himself and oppose Sir M. Maxwell, or any other Ministerial tool, 
provided no other person offered. He then made some observa- 

}ions on the political opinions of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, the 
ather of the Candidate ; but as it was afterwards stated jthat Mr. 
Hobhouse had been proscribed by his family on account of his 
devotion to his country and the public cause, it is not necessary to 
repeat them. 

Mr. Wish art then proposed Lord J. Russell, son of the Duke 
of Bedford. Nothing can shew more the state of complete perdi- 
tion into which the Whig Faction has fallen in this country, than the 
chilling reception this proposition encountered from such a nume- 
rous and intelligent Meeting. There is something in the name of 
Russell to warm the heart of every Englishman, and the Bedford 
Family is certainly the most patriotic and respectable in the 
English Aristocracy— yet it is tainted with this infernal Whiggism 
— a sin so foul and abominable, that even the consecrated names of 
Russell, Hampden, and Sydney, would not be considered a 
sufficient atonement.. This proposal expired in the hands of its 
author; there not being more, we think, than six voices in it* 
favour. 
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Our limits Will only admit ttt giving a short summary of the 
remaining proceedings of this highly interesting Meeting. Mr. 
Wooler was repeatedly called upon, bat, not being an Elector, he 
declined coming forward. Guided as the Meeting -was in its 
deliberations by the wisdom of Sir Francis Burdett ; comprising 
such a numerous body of Electors; and with unexceptionable 
Candidates for its choice, we were at a loss, to conceive why Mr. 
Sturoh should wish the Assembly to pause m its proceedings. 
Delay might be attended with the most pernicious consequences i 
and no man could expect that any subsequent Meeting which could 
be obtained, would have more authority and wisdom in its de- 
cision. That any usurping Junta of private individuals should 
eontroul or dictate to the* Independent Electors of Westminster, 
who had thrown off the yoke of the Whig and Tory Factions— 
who had baffled all the attempts of Corruption to enslave them* 
was, to us, totally incomprehensible, 

At the conclusion, the Chairman, in an. eloquent speeeh, com- 
mented on the observations of the different speakers. He censured 
severely the illiberal attacks on Mr. Hobhouse, on account of the 
political opinions of his father. It reminded him of the fable of 
the wdif and * the lamb, when the former could find no other fault 
against tWHatter, it was charged with the crime of the .parent.. 
The pretensions of Mr. Hobhouse he considered not inferior to 
any man, with the exception of Major Cartwright, who had been 
abandoned merely from the impossibility of carrying bis election. 
He paid a merited compliment to the talents of Mr. Cobbett, and 
regretted that tyranny had driven him from his Country ; but he 
did not thiol he was likely to be returned for Westminster. 

Mr: Hunt then withdrew the name of Mr. Cobjbett> declaring that 
he would support Mr. FJobhouse heart and hand, and wished his 
friends to do the same, in order to defeat the Ministerial tool, lord 
Russell having also expressed a wish to abide by the decision of the 
of the. Meeting, and being already in the House, Mr. Hobhouse 
alone remains for the undivided support of the independent Electors 

A Resolution was then, passed for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to carry the decision of the Meeting into -effect. Thanks were 
voted to the Honourable Baronet, whose able and judicious conduct 
in tne Chair, had contributed so much to the fortunate termination 
of the day. The Meeting broke up about five o'clock. 



JOURNEYMEN OPTICIANS. 

• DolilNG the war of the Borough Faction against human know- 
ledge and happiness, an immense number of individuals ra thi* 
country rose into imaginary wealth and greatness. These mush- 
rooms (for the) are all of the fungus tribe) form now an important 
class in society : they are all attached to the system to a man ; 
they love it* like a parent to which they owe existence. They are, 
howeVer, mere air bubbles, blown up by the circumstances of the 
times, and when these circumstances cease to operate, they will 
collapse into their original nothingness. They have no root any 
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where ; tad, really, looking to the future, we should be at, a far* to 
say, whether property nested* in the fun&s, or kid out in faoterftes* 
machinery, and other mercantile establishments, were most Hkery 
to bo permanent* The Security of the fandholder is in the ab&te 
of the people to pay the taxes; or the length of time they w£ 
tamely submit to be plundered ami insulted by the tax-gatherer. 
The permanency of the wealth and prosperity of our manufacturer* 
and merchants, depends' on thd length of time other nations wiH 
be in maturing their own manufacture* arid commerce, when toWf 
hare so many advantages m their favour. 

/ Although the Oligarchy ami the commercial interest, meaning 
by thai interest tie great capitalist and manufacturer^, olhtg to 
each other, in4 seem identified, their interests are as op p o oi t e as 
the poles. Peculiar circumstances have united them lor a time* 
bwt they are totally incampatiHej The soul df (Jotfltaorae, m *U 
ages, has been freedom and exemption from imposts ; but the 
principles of the Borough system are- despotism and taxation 
They cannot live together*; either the Oligarchy must perish, o* 
commerce ; they stand in direct opposition, and one must eat up 
the other. The policy of the Borough-mongers has, undoubted)}?; 
fttaftered, and, in some measure, created- Erigfcsh eodimefee V brt 
to uphold the system, which that policy has created, must be ;de-? 
strucuve of eonlmerce. The interest clearly, then, of commepcJ3l 
men, fc to aid the people i& destroying the system; for if k triumphs? 
tkey must perish. , ' .:".'• 

While, however, the trading classes^ during the last twenty-fit # 
years, have been rising rapidly into affluence — while they have 
been gliding into worships, squiresMpsr, and justiceship —learning 
law and aping the manners of aristocrats, their workmen, by whose 
ittbbur and skill their wealth has been accumulated — at whose eost 
many of them have risen from the rank of journeymen to rtoH fet 
theii* earriages-^have suffered a positive deterioration i» their ©i*- 
^mmstances: they are universally in a worse situation now, than 
what they were before the war of the Borough-mongers. 

Perhaps of all the manufactures that have been carried. on in 
this country, the cotton* manufacture hits been the most profitable 
to those, who have embarked their capital therein; yet h»v* the 
masters in that business violated their solemn engagements, adcVkept 
their workmen at wages which would not purchase' the necessaries 
of life ; and to complete the barbarity and injustice of their conduct, 
they are endeavouring to punish the men with the most savage and 
unjust law in the English" code*, merely for at te'itfplmg to do them- 
selves justice, in the ease of the Ttfre Founders we have seen, 
that though the business has been nearly a monopoly in the hands of. 
about half a score individuals, and they have bein realizing 
enormous profits; the men 1 have been kept a,t the same wagfcs they 
had received 70 years'. In pages li> I— -6 % it is- proved, oa the most 
unexceptionable authority, that it is not only mechanical labourers 
whose wages have been actually depressed, but lftewieeagrkukurai 
and common labourers have experienced a deterioration in their 
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cir*uinfiteac60. That this k a feet no one can doubt, who wp 
take the trouble to compere the prices of provisions and wages, at 
the, two periods; end he. will find that the masters situation ha* 
been greatly improved, while the situation of the workmen has 
befflu tendered ktfimtel j worse; the former have men into luxury, 
atfkenee, aad'importance, and the latter hate Allen into poverty,, 
wis** and degradation. 

IWow it remains to account for tins' paradoxical fact; for k is 
certainly contrary to theory, and the opinions we once entertained ; 
for. we had always thought that the prosperity of masters and 
workmen were simultaneous and inseparable. But the fact is not 
so ; and we have no hesitation in saying, thai the cause of the 
dete ri o r ation in the circumstances of workmen generally, and the : 
different degrees of deterioration among different classes of 
journeymen, depends, entirely on the degrees of perfection, that 
prevails among them* which the law has pronounced a crime— 
, namely, .Combination. The circumstances of workmen do not 
in the least depend on the prosperity or profits of the toasters, 1 
but on the power of the workmen to* command— r&y to tetort a 
high price for their labour; and this again depends on the degree 
they ana combined together, so as to acjt in concert. The masters 
are touted to a man to keep* down wages; it is their interest \ and* 
if workmen are n^t ffnited likewise to oppose them, there is no 
limit io their degradation, "lids is sufficiently evinced in the 
situation of the Wolverhampton men with their 9s. a week, and- 
the Lancashire weaver* ; the numbers and poverty of those 
mechanics have almost rendered organisation impossible. 

B*$ we cannot prove more strongly by facts, the advantages and 
disadvantages of workmen being united and not united, than in the. 
t wot cases of* the Taihr* and Type Founders. They are two 
extreme cases. The Tailors by a most masterly Combination, 
which does the highest .honour to the intelligence and harmony 
which prevail among them, and which all journeymen ought to 
cultivate, have preserved themselves from degradation ;— they have 
contended for their rank in society ; they have fought fivepitehed 
battles wRh their employees, and conquered every time. But 
these Type Founders, poor devils, for 'want oft organization, have 
been almost screwed into a nut-shell, brow-beaten, insulted, and 
treated •worse than dogs ; and when they ventured to complain*— 
to da themselves justice, their unfeeling tyrants, who had robbed 
them of half their patrimony— read tile Combination Act, ami 
threatened to send them to the House of Correction !! I 

The case of the Journeymen Opticians, is a case ol similar 
injustice and hardship; and analogous to the Type Founders* 
Tney are few in number, without . any soft of -union among them* 
selves ; and their present wages will not* purchase inuch more than 
one-half the quantity of necessaries they did at the time the war 
of despotism commenced. In 1705, and for twenty years before 
that period, the wages of a Journeyman Optician, a good hand, 
were„£l is. a weekv and the quartern loaf sold at 7$d. . During 
the wir the optical trade was brisk, and some men could earn as 
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much as £l 7#. a week. Workmen in this business labour M- 
hours a day; and their present wages are £l 4*. In some 
factories, the average wages of the workmen, do not exceed by 
more than 3*. a week, what they were 40 year's ago ; and in other 
factories* the men who are working 72 hours a week, do not earn 
more than 18s. But the wages given in thi& business are by no' 
means uniform ; they depend a good deal on the disposition and 
character of the master. We understand the, masters in this 
business hate each other cordially; and they only agree on one 

Cint— to keep their workmen at as low wages as possible ; and they 
ve agreed not to employ a workman who- has been discharged 
for demanding higher wages. About ten years ago, the workmen 
in this business united ; but for want of zeal, or a good understanding 
among themselves, they again separated ; and since then, they 
have been as tame and submissive to their employers, as a flock of 
sheep. . 

There are, in this business, same as the Type Founders, a smaller 
class of tradesmen, termed garret-masters, who not only sell their 
manufacture cheaper thrfn those of larger capital, and who Garry 
on the trade on a more entensive scale, but tbey do actually give i 
higher wages to the men they employ. This we; belietfe is the case : ; 
in all trades, and proves that the, profits of the. masters: do not in i 
the least regulate the wages of the men,; for the profits of the mas- 
ter Opticians who employ a larger capital being proportionately I 
greater, they ought, according to this principle, to give higher i 
wages to the workmen, instead of which they give lower. . : • ? 

"While, however, the workmen have been gradually retrograding t 
in society, the masters have been rising into affluence and impor- 
tance. They have nearly all become -Squires at least; it is now . 
Squire GiLBfifcT,. Squire Watkins, Squire Dollond, Squirt : 
Rai&sden, &c. A few years ago these don Opticians discontinued 
their annual maiherndtm^l feast, merely because a few hawkers of - 
weatherglasses, and dealers- ^n spectacles attended. These intra- - 
ders paid their seven shillings for their dinner, same as the Dons; > 
but we 1 suspect their presence reminded our new fledged squires' » 
of their .origin, and thus spoilt their appetite, so they have ev]er 
since discontinued the anniversary. ^ ^ 

We have only one prescription to offer to . ,the journeymen 
Opticians to get them into Jksh-^ they must unite among themselves. 
They see what the Tailors have done by Combination alone ; 
ami they see the present situation of 'the- Type Founders, which. 
twenty years ago, was on a par with the Tailors ; but for want 
of. union their present wages are only now about one half the wages 
of the Tailors. These two cases, properly considered, contain 
all the instruction that is necessary, to each an'd every class of 
journeymen, to teach them both their interest and dt 
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Let sot, whatever other ills assail, , 

A damned Aristocracy prevail. — Churchill. 



JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS* 

« Wotfcaten mast expect to $k*re the diftcettlet of their employers, 
arid the gencsaj distren of the timet," 



Now wu have strong objections to thai thariny of difficulties oH 
the part of workmen, first— 

Because at no period, to our knowledge, was the income of a* 
working man so grpat, that he could afford to lose a portion of it, 
without, at the same time, losing a portion: of the necessaries of 
|ife. ^ 

2nd. To abridge the necessary means of subsistence of the 
working classes, is to degrade— consequently to demoralize them} 
and when the largest and most valuable portion of any cpsamunity 
iathns degraded and demoralised, ages' may ptss away before 
society recovers its former character of virtue and happiness. 

3rd. The necessary comforts of one class of the community 
should never be abridged for any public exigency, while there 
remains any other class in society in the enjoyrtent of luxuries, 
which may be sacrificed without inconvenience or injury. 

Bat our fourth, and Cur. from weakest objection to this partner* 
ship of difficulties on the part of the working elaases, is, that they 
had no share in producing them. ' Jf they had a voice in choosing 
their Representatives; and the time for which Parliament continued 
did not exceed a year; and if, under these circumstances, the 
working people had been so blind to their -own interests, as year 
.After year to assist in setarwpg men to Parliament who would be 
at the nod and. call of any and every Minister ;— if they had assisted 
to choose jnen who were ever veao^y to vote away the Uvea of tho 
people in frantic attempts against intelligence and liberty;— if 
they had assisted to choose men to vole ; aw*j themoney of thjfl 
People in sum* which, Jill thoy tried the experiment, no, man would 
have believed possible ; — ii they had assisted to choose men to tax 
tfe*m ui more ways than ingenuity itself,* unaided by the Devil, 
could have devised J— if they hud assisted to choose men who net 
/>oiy were always ready, hut always eajrer to suspend the Bbbe*$ 
Carpui Act-+-t$ pass new fangleU Treason Aets, Seditions Meeting 
Bilk* Gagging,. Bill*,, JUsirirtfou Arts and, G»m Laws ;r-to pais 
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Bills of Indemnity for traitors wL* had violated the laws, — who 
fcad shut men in loathsome dunge«*i& for years', against whom thej 
could substantiate no charge, — who bad sent, artful villains, among 
innocent people* to seduce them irito crime;— and lastly, if they had 
assisted "to choose men, who by their tyrannical; intolerant, and 
perseetftmg measures; drove the unfortunate Irish to despair, then 
let loose an infuriated soldiery upon them, to half-hang, half roast, 
and flog out their bowels ;— if they had assisted, we say, to return 
men year after year to commit, and re-commit, all, or any of these 
things, then Indeed, they would have no cause to complain : No, 
if their sufferings and privations were ten thousand times greater 
than they are, they would not be equal to one tithe jof their deserts. 
But God knows the working people had nothing to do with these 
things; they had nothing t* do with those ' frantic, absurd,- and 
wicked measures > which have dega&ded and embarrassed the 
Country ; they have all originated with the Borouqhmongen, in 
spite of, and utter contempt of *' the swinish multitude." 
" Still less ought the workmen to share in the adversity of his 
master; and for this reason, because he does not share in his pro$- 
pertty. When trade is brisk, and men strike to obtain an advance 
of wages, which is the only time they can strike with advantage*, 
their eRme is horrible: they are taking advantage of trade; no 
epithet is sufficiently vile to express the enormity of their oflfeneej 
in all places, even churches and chapels, in Lords and Commons, 
from the Jfonch, as well as the Pulpit and the Senate House, they 
pour out the most virulent and rancorous abuse on the oppressed 
workman. 'And why? because forsooth, he is endeavouring to 
m^kesome triiing addition to the comforts of himgelf and family, 
a.nd participate in that prosperity which his industry and "skill have 
created. 

r. This is the " height' and front of his offending"— a crime which 
a learned Judge pronounced " worse than felony" when committed 
by the famishing workman to obtain the common necessaries of 
We, but most meritorious and praiseworthy, when practised by 
masters to satiate their avarice: 

j When tho. master Printers wished to reduce the men's wages, 
they assembled openly j avowed their object ; printed a bill de- 
claring their intentions, and stuck it up in their offices, with their 
names affixed to it. This was doing things bravely ; but, certainty, 
if 'men who combine barely to obtain a maintenance, just enough 
tD'kttep soul and body together, are guilty of a crime '* worse than 
felony," these audacious scoundrels, the niaster printers, who eouM 
thus openly combine in defiance of all la w> without even the pre- 
tence of the workmen, were guilty 'of a crime worse than High 
Dretto*. • 

X- But the truth is, there is no law, or, to express our- Meaning 

'more correc%,iio just law betwixt men and their emflkJ^ero.— 

• When die Paper Sysfem, when neither Church nor State, nor e* 

^ct^lnformatibire are concerned, a man, even in this Cfenntry, 

may expect to lump justice, adminirtered with some degree of in*- 
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partiality ; but when the conflicting claiihs of workman and piaster 
are involved, the law, with the most marvellous inconsistency,., 
contrary to every sound principle of legislation, to every suggestion 
of humanity, to every principle of utility, steps out of its even 
course, to strengthen the hands of the oppressor against the 
oppressed. While our laws afford equal security to the peasant 
and the peer, in their property, their persons, and even their 
reputation, they have, by die most odious, absurd, .and savage j 
enactments, made the master, who is only raised one degree above 
the workman, a tyrant: be is empowered to infict with impunity 
upon his workman, his wife and children, the greatest of punish- 
ments— hunger and nakedness. 

But the law, merciless, savage, and unrelenting as it is, although • 
it has screwed to' the earth the journeyman and mechanic, that 
they jiever more might rise, is far from being the most potent ' 
antagonist of the wor^map: in addition to an iniquitous law; in 
addition to the malice of his persecutors, he has to, contend with * 
the prejudices and interests of those by whom the law is adminis- 
tered. Whether it be judge, justice, or jury, their feelings, their 
prepossessions, their views of public utihty-r- all— all are opposed; 
to the workman; and, we verily believe, that, on no occasion, 
when punishment is awarded, is it ever do^e with sp little' com-; 
punct ^on, with so much self-gratufauon of having rendered the 
eeinmunity a serviee, as in punishments pronounced for, a conspiracy* 
er combination of workmen. This crueky, this injustice towards 
the most useful and helpless classes of society, we do admit, have 
originated, in some degree, in the errors, of Legislators ; in the 
honest prejudices of Judges ; and even partly in the mistakes oft 
masters on their true and permanent interests: " but there' are 
instances on record of oppression, for which none of these excuses^ 
can be made. We have {heard of a prosecution instituted against 
a combination of worfcmen, in which, the Judge who presided, was 
a notorious de b auch e e and glutton, who satiated himself ~witir gOGcT 
cheer at the table of the prosecutor, and whose fellow Judge, who 
sat on the same Bench, and who pronounced a severe sentence on 
the same men, was the jeviat bottle comp anion of the same prose- 
cutor Iff Qm such things happen in a country famed for (he equity 
of its laws, and above all for its humanity, without exciting our 
'* special wonder ?"*•#»", 

- Having made these observations on the justice of the working 
classes sharing the difficulties of the Country, in which they had 
not the least hand in creating; and, likewise, the justice of work- 
men participating in the adversilfy of their employers, when the 
law has precluded them, from participating in their prosperity: 
we shaU now give* some, account oi the situation of the Journey- 
men Printers in London. Before we proceed, it will be proper to 
give a statement of the variation !i a wages and price of bread in 
this business, for the last 40 yeate ; by this means we shall be able 
to judgeof the comparative situation of the Journeymen Printers 
during tbAt period. 
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A TABLE, 



' £& ^e Amount of the Wages of a Compositor, in different year 
1 #77 to 18 18 ; the Quantity of Bread it would purchase, and the I 
•tight to have ^ec^ved in each YearSsinee 1794, to fliake his 
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REMARKS. 

the wages of a Pressman may be taken at about 2$, AL a Meek 
leas than those of a Compositor/ From 17W te^ fliSdS 
eighteen years, the quartern loaf continued n«wh Steady KTrf • 
and Unremarkable circumstance, that d JnTto wh^o^ 

^^&%&-"-**r .*■■* - -*• * 

.« 1St . T hat - no * hil >8 ^e c a pnce ever governs workmen in then 
attemptstomsetheirwages. and.-Thafno.SieofSoVSlScr 
ought ever to be made against them. anuSffi KSSTtf 
these trades, have the workmen ever attempted *m&5«udi2 
to the condition they were in for eighteen^SXHS. 

*1 3«. ■ grf-mthat of the Pressmen, was, both by WUtonmAm** 
deemed* fair compensation for a week's X^ESESS 

a! e w c a m a J! 7 ^- aDd while this «f«iS5y£3RS 
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Tlie Printers* Business may be divided into several branches ; * 
but ike two principal, are common book-printing, and newspaper- 
printing. , Every part of this business is attended wijh very, 
considerable fatigue ; especially that part performed by the press- 
man, even at the common presses, but at the improved presses it is 
excessively fatiguing ; while at the newspaper offices, it is, perhaps, 
as laborious and destructive to health, as any business whatever. 
But of this we shall treat more particularly, when we- come to 
speak of the conduct of that pink of humanity, independence, and 
liberality, the proprietor of The Times, towards his unfortunate 
workmen. 

Tan years ago, the whole number of Master Printers in London 
did not exceed 130; the number is now 283; which may here- 
after afford room for tome curious discission. In 1815-16 the I 
Master Printers reduced the wages of the Compositor, Is 1 . Cd.in 
the pound, about 2s. 6d. a week ; and those of the pressmen Is. 6d. 
a week. It may seem strange the workmen should have submitted 
to this reduction ; but it should be recollected at the time this 
reduction was accomplished, there was a general alarm and outcry 
at the low price of corn, and scarcity of employment. The* 
Masters in this, and several other trades, availed themselves of 
the circumstance to reduce the wages of their workmen. 

The great injury to this business, both to masters and workmen,* 
is in the injudicious aad indiscriminate manner of taking appren- 
tices. Generally, we admit, individuals are the properest judges 
of the best mode of promoting their own interest ; but it must, at * 
the same time be allowed, that individuals may . occasionally be 
mistaken even in judging of their own interest, as well as in judg- * 
ipg of the interest of other people. It is clearly to the advantage i 
of literature, and it is as clearly to the advantage of tip masters,* 
that journeymen Printers should not only be sufficiently numerous 
in this business, bat that they should also be eapmble and properly ' 
Qualified for their employment Now, we do not see how. these; 
desirable advantages are to be obtained by inundating the trade 
with apprentices. On first objection to this superabundance of - 
apprentices is, that the -boys,, thus unnecessarily taken, are, for 
reasons well known both to workmen and masters, never Hkely to 
be properly instructed in their trade; and second, the number of 
apprentices reducing the wages of journeymen, it will prevent many 
parents, wbohave children properly qualified, from sending them 
to a business, in which they can barely acquire a livelihood. Thus, 
front both these causes, will the class of journeymen Printers be 
deteriorated in a way neither advantageous to literature nor the 
masters. 

That workmen should oppose the taking of apprentices is both 
reasonable and natural. They act from a principle ot self-preserva- 
tidttj <**» the very praiseworthy motive of preserving themselves 
from degradation*. Besides every workman who has served an 
apprenticeship of seven years, and who, of course daring that 
tfene, has never received the full remuneration lor bis labour, has * 
acquired a property in U* trade? for which be has paid the fuli 
priee^ and to e&peejfc that ho should quietly submit tb.Jutve* the 
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value of this property diminished, is to expect; a degree of dis- 
interestedness in a working. man, which no .one would expect in 
any other individual. 

-As the subject of Apprentices is a sore and prominent evil 
among the Printers, we shall state more in detail how the question 
stands: — 

ThenamKer of journeymen in London are 1782 
The number of apprentices 600 

Supposing this to continue to be the average number, it might be 
concluded the journeymen would all he replaced in le*s than 20 
years from this source alone ; or, in other words, all the journey* 
nten must die before they attain the age of 41. There is also 
another source, however, whence printers are supplied— namely, 
the country. There is, it has been affirmed, and bettered by those 
in the trade who have taken much, pains to ascertain the fact, that 
there is one master printer in every market town in England and 
Wales, who .takes not less than one Apprentice; and the moment 
he is out of his time he. is " sent a drift,'' tod another is taken tor 
the sake of a premium; and because an apprentice is both 
cheaper, and in the country in particular, more useful in several 
ways than a journeyman : thus the country sends to Lorn km 
every seven years, nearly as many men as there are market towns, 
from these two sources it might also be reasonably supposed, that 
the number of journeymen must greatly exceed the demand ; but 
this has not been found to be the case beyond that of other common 
trades ; and it is very generally believed, that, But for the supply, 
from the country, jthere would not be a sufficiency of workmen* 
Comparatively very few of the London apprentices become journey- 
men, and the cause of this is, the eictovs system of the masters in 
taking apprentices. 

Of the 600 apprentices now in London, not more, than 90 are 
in-door apprentices,— that is, apprentices living Jn their masters' 
houses, all the rest are out-door apprentices. 

Large as is the- number of apprentices in proportion to the 
number of masters and journeymen, it is mneh smaller than it was/ 
a few years ago, when two principal .printers had no less than "230. 
apprentices between them. At that time it was in contemplation 
to do all the business by apprentices alone 1 and one master prin- 
ter near Fleet Street, told the. writer of this Article, that not only 
was all his business done by means of apprentices, b«t thai he 
would never again empkty a journeyman ; when asked what would 
become of the boys when their apprenticeship had expired, he 
replied " they must do as well as they cam.! #* 

Continual disputes had been, and indeed now are, kept up between, 
the masters and the men ; and the taking of apprentices was inten- 
ded to answer two purposes — to compel the men to unconditional - 
submission y and to keep' up the race the masters wer« running 
against one another, in order to ascertain who could do their husi-, 
n*ss cheapest for the Booksellers — " Give me," said the Printer to, 
the Bookseller/' a good long and light job, not in a hurry, and 
I will do it at your own price ;*%•*" Yes," *ays the Bookseller, 
" Yqu wiU hate no peace until you oonfpletely curb the.rasoall^ 
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journeymen ;— tffke apprentices, and I wiH give you plenty of work 
to keep you going." 

> A vast number of apprentices were accordingly taken, and this* 
system was vigorously pursued for many years; but about the years 
1815, the business, to use the expression of tlie master Printers, 
became "precarious," and it was no longer safe to venture upon 
taking the same number of apprentices; and this is the reason the 
number has been reduced. 

Our limits, however, will not admit our pursuing the subject 
further at present ; but in another week we shall return to it, and 
offer some remarks on the pernicious system of out-dortr apprentices, 
and also some other points connected with this business. 



JOHN THORN HILL- 
We were struck with the case of tbis man, as showing the 1 
extent to which oppression may be Carried in this Country, under 
the semblance of la w> without the unfortunate sufferer having the 
least means of redress. Our readers will remember the distur- 
bance at Gray's cotton mill, Manchester, some months ago. 
After the disturbance was over, Thomhill, with many others, went 
to view the premises ; some cotton mooters being upon the . spot* 
they thought proper to suspect Thomhill of being concerned in 
that affair ; he was immediately seized by these self-created con- 
stables, and confined in the factory for five hours, under the care 
of a soldier. Nadin, a wretch so vile that our language does not 
supply an epithet sufficiently strong to do justice to his merits, came 
at night, accompanied by his creatures, to take him to prison. 
These ruffians, after handcuffing and treating their prisoner .in a 
most brutal manner, finally lodged him in the New. Bailey. Two 
days after, a fellow named Frost, came forward to swear, that 
Thomhill had beaten, intimidated; And otherwise interrupted the 
Piecers in going to their work. This was all false, as Thornbill 
was ready to prove by the testimony of his employers and others, 
that he was quietly at his work at the very time this perjured mis- 
creant swore that he was beating the Piecers. Thomhill, cither 
t not being able, or unwilling to find bail, on the oath of this wretch 
' was committed to prison, where he remained until the Sessions. On 
being brought up to take his trial, the perju* ed villain never appeared 
to substantiate his charge; and Thornbill was liberated, after 
suffering a confinement of nt*e weeks for a crime of which he was. 
totally innocent 

N>w the Question is, whether Thomhill baa airy means of obtain- 
ing redress for his sufferings and false imprisonment We believe 
he ha* none ; and his case might be that of any poor and innocent 
indnya'ual;. Jt would be no use fftreseeuting syush a miscreant as we 
conceive JFrost to be for perjury ; for ina&strates consider such 
characters necessary to their purpose, and they would exert every 
effort to screen him from punishment. As little avail would it be 
to proceed against the masters, who, in the first instance, illegally 
. detained Thomhill ; they are, in all probability, connected with 
the Magistracy, and any complaints against them, Would either not 
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be listened to at all, or dismissed as frivolous and vexations. A* 
long as Magistrates are willing to Commit on the evidence/ of men 
of tbetBame stamp as Oliver anjd Cast{e$, the innocence of indi- 
viduals is no security against oppression* There needs no Habes* 
Corpus Suspension Act to enable a Magistrate to hunt down and 
punish any person, whose conduct has rendered Jum obnoxious to* 
the " higher orders f all he requires is a fellow — and of such 
fellows there are now an abundance in this country, to aeeuse a. 
man falsely of crime. The Magistrate pretends he is justified in 
tearing a man from his family and business on the oath of a per- 
son, which he knows is not worth a straw ; the unfortunate indi^ 
vidual thus marked out for vengeance, after being confined two or 
three months, and the day of trial arrives, the charge is abandoned ; 
and the only recompence which remains to the sufferer, is in the 
curses he can bestow on a System, under which audi glaring in- 
justice can be perpetrated with impunity, 

A* to the bail which is usually offered in such cases/ what is it 
to the poor man who oannot obtain it, but an insult. In the fate 1 
of Messrs. IJrmnmond, Bagguley, and Johnstone, we see how teen 
who have snfferedexclusively in the public cause maj rtmaln in 
confinement for want of this necessary aid. There are muttons of 
Reformers in England, and we think the neglect these men expe* 
rience Tefieete disgrace on them all. We should tike to see the* 
System reformed by any means, either fair orfmd ; but We object 
to brute feree, because we think that it is not the most jttrfiefous 
and effective means for accomplishing that object. If the unfor- 
tunate men we hate named have erred on this point, they may f)ftd 
ample, justification,. uet only inXheir own -sufferings and prosectf- 
tion, but in the infernal and unprincipled System with which they 
had to contend. Some plan, we think, might be devised among 
Reformers, especially as they are so numerous, not only to* mrtJ^ 
gate the sufferings of these men, but also of similarly oppressed 
individuals, » 



NEW CORN BILL. . 
It seems corn is not yet sufficiently dear for the luxury and 
extravagance of the Aristocrats. In the Courier of Tuesdays men* 
gon is made of a petition, which it is intended to present to Jb6 
Legislature, praying not -only soil further to increase the Restric- 
tions on the importation cf grain, but on every other description 
of agricultural produce.- This petition, it is said, has met w4th 
the concurrence of a large portion of the country Members, whieh 
is pf obaWe enough ; ana it i* quite as probable it witt be resolutely 
opposed by the manufacturing classes. The interests of the Aristo- 
cracy and the Commercial classes are totally incompatible; and 
we expect,, as we hope, to see*l|ein sheftly separated :' for Jhei* 
has hitherto been for too much good fellowship <between them for 
the interest of the community. 

*•« ■ * < ' ■ "' ■' . . . . ■ i — • '•- ' ^ - • , , t 

, London:— Printed by W. lfotiNBUx, Rroam'* BatMingft, Chanow b»mi 
J»Tibli^^a by J. Fairburk, 2, Broadway, fcudgate Hill; .to whom aM ankff attj 
Qflalmbiiications (pott paid) art requested to be fohtarded. A * 
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1 1 I Ea*aMj«wwpMB^Mip»a«i|j*w»»^^ 



O M«> 



.«..)J'H 



" ( * •"• ' '• AORI<t?ULTUit/*L PETFHOl*. ) . ,« ; ,.. H 

'"' W oar last* *nn%*'** 'sfcbrtlf alMed* that IV^^t 
: Iking abfaallylir^xiMfcfeH' hot wehftd boti«KthMlww##^a 
copy of it: sine* the*; heWefeW it bit !«prtMi«d nrtvlix io •UtU© 
newspapers. 4Mb Petition abated >wi^ certain badrOwttQfft 
and occupiers of land in Middlesex and Essex* and trwrwpts 
havebteri semtalhepriiktfpal'to^ 

•WrecSh^lb^naitl^s.' ^1fc<fcW>lBt*1toT*>uttktoi*k* of grajn, 
- *nd etieiy etfc^d^rifrtion oft ^ricnk d M fptddoce, nj rtopofinf 

->wi^4nti»a > 6ir!n^^ 

■ ofthiji Country t a*&thh# enable the ocem*fai< of ted t^pay fci* 

' r^t,TOW;taX^/t»br'rateJ^^c. Bcfowlkowel^n woinak^anj 

M fcotnnWft, it th*V Wb^i^ ftattlrfaclorr and intelligible t**o leader 

<t£sta^ ** di*ti^^ contained i»*» 

4 'sfoalat' dowitatent. v Thtf «m proposition is— - • ^4 

"'VUt/ttesontf^lta^ 

''Srttt^^ptefeffi^^^hl ffty trtwtaieft mere ittimerow &o*« at. 
u ' r ^id.^hftt, fee pWtfttbtfoiis of tt* sbfl aw th* primal «q«i*b of 
Wndtional wealth and Industry v * i* thevWrn, impolitic to .nd* 
' 'Wtfiny foreign agrtodttfrat prodtfcc, Mritodtur oWtl soilbtsAten 
' Calfitatedto trt nMkt'Hmit.' -* ^» '■«> ^litm-up^ it 



. j,. 



''tiro*: 



5d. ThaV whether t&ea* nBegatiriu be tome or w>V Ufa ,*njnst 
tor attnit ' foreign' products, as It totirfs to disatie tht»+«PQtm of 
Aejoil flrotn the payment of rotitytMewtaKttV Jta (7 c >J> ym*H 
1,1 TOggctifan o<MH5hKka.^rith T Taying tfcat ihe agrioaltniri* may 
1 a^aroteotad in the home nkAef ^mfbreign o^mnetitioj^ 

, l3 frMt ff Ihcfr W<^dott»V > -el.- '*:ui •».-• » j • —;,. , j o "ii^ od* to 
,^ia^ i^Jji^wo^ lA-dtesbiw 

h Miltt^ 

* g qto4#n ^ ^ » ^ l>i Nrta] fin^thk> <rf»te years i* a capWl*|in 
s *^aa^»FmioYltr'n^^^ ftfctfi aUaVltMts moreo** well 

V'%(WI, tag* tteilli^r*!***^^ ftoaantvytar, 

^Wtwr^talldinW'an' a*o**a*it'im*veiV>tfi«± nmsnty, aonjfcjfeied, 
'* Wflft ditt^«al«>tl8frea% f Wlhfebo*itadile«asoof the RttfteJue, 
h *Wt&to>M wbhrttl* ^vofrtoH* ***** *fc*4*idwp* 
** ! W^t'*t1d >W m^re 4d^^s ^to )a«tmai weoJtftiiwd >mdi*ry# 
^"^Wttpatfl tf intbttlatttrfi theeiMjAsj •MtttMahatoi «*eat 
.ytfriipriiHft ,* b| * &SttW^U*aW, h^iithe^asa^Mldor 

no > If iia^adtorittsCiinsjajft ■ jtir hW 






Alt .<\ ,V.loV t w->iv9H rli'»M*!tf)» 
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tetwixt countries can only be carried on, for any length of lime, 
by the^itotu^^fcaii^oM^ For a 

nation lo be cotmneTciarr it^ imwt -nap or t as-weti as^spork^Jf 
; ot^ y cttnntrks ''^ecfaire oii^t mAi!Kalact«]^i r vwe m«ik offteeeaaity 
^c^lve"tlfeir "agf i cfth i if^ pmtora hi o t otom y , =* Wfecncgatithe 
province of tj*e soil becomes e^^te^tbe eottimWtion, then will 
the export of bur manufactures ee^ e, Unless" duV merchantfrcheoee 
^wpartViwkb.thfttri convnodifte^ w^bout ,^1?% f^y $$^,jm 

return. L. 

Bat the faot/ofr *hitb *e Jvitf^i fixjt^flafer's attention, the 

aH-important fact is* that tbe farming interest is again 

MSTRESsfcn. I ^Notwithstanding tbe abundant haifves^ of this year ; 

i,! tfotwithstanding> that wheat sells at 80s. a quarter, anf} the quar- 

'" tern at 13d.; these prices are still too low to enable the farmer to 

'pay his rent; taxes, &c. ;: 

,,:o, Ext*ao*dinary as this statement may appear, His not surprising 
to those who, anr acquainted with the state of agriculture, *s exhi- 
bited in18 14. From the evidence then brought forward,, ijt was 
clear, that, unless wheat could be sold at ( firom 9us> to 9«s. a quar- 
ter, "it would not defray the expence of cultivation, This : is the 
lowest 1 protecting- price-; and, unless it can be/obtained, large 
'tracks' -of land will be thrown out of ; cwjtivafion. But while 
f * this is the rieeessaiy, remuTierating price to the gro wer A it i# % . star- 
vation price to the consumer. The price, of labour, and ; .profit of 
trade; will vnot admit 1 of the worki% qndi MrMi^Ri f lasse^ jppying 
double the price for corn for which it may b^obVained on the Con- 
tinent. * Here then ism dilemma ; the, farmer cannot grow_ cora 
at s a ch a price , as Abe consumer is able ftp . pay, .for it., , Jhe, con- 
sequence will be, that land of the most jBffpensive apuitjire , will be 
abandoned ; the quantity ©f corn ^row n ,w ill u fcicome less and less, 
'and, of course, dearer add dearer ; and finally,, both: t&e consumer 
-' and grower will be reduced to misery and poverty ; one from com 
being dear, and the other from its being cheap, .., 

Tm#*ife> only a gMmpse, however, M'f<tJta r( bfackt olpud which 

0<I i«ipewds over -the: country* With the distresses qf ,a§W#J$ ure #] is 

- 1 inseparably connected the ruin of our in ami lac turers and artizans. 

Of the whole produce of our manufactures/ not' more than a sixth 

*' J % ! ' exported, the remaining five-rsixths being entirely | for domestic 

'•'eonsumptfoni* * Nowj from the population returns of 1814, it is 

—^probable that of these fve sixth*, two thirds at kaat* are < consumed 

by those dependent on agriculture* . Mr, S pence, injiisv* Objections 

1 against the Corn Bill/'- p. 13, estimates tbe number of those whose 

revenue is derived from the soil at six millions, and that the y 

purchase of our< domestic aiaftufacftures to the? amount, of J20 

millions. Suppose firom th<* deeljfie. #£ ; agriculture,; the power to 

purchase of this class of cons unyr** reduced, one half, that,, instead 

• -"'of purchasing to the amount of J 20, they. , could, only, purchajpe to 

the amount of ftu millions. » Cmnparq this, with the ampunt of our 

*tforeignjexpnrts, and we,ehall|&$elJbPil4he djsti^se^offagricujM^re^ 

would operate more fatally »nour manufacturing industry, &ftp if 

u kj;lte»v*fe^<of f our<«xte^alcom 

o* <o*r*otl*er dependencies, was .at one blow awnUUate&co-iq Um * 

•Quarterly Review, Vol. V, p. 41 1. 
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Tfcc inference is obvious. The country will speedily be re* 
▼itHetf ytm^A WddalaifeNiea of l**e.'> <FairoiiirtU .be abandon h * 
MMrrff, Jmbms&Mte, *titom*tfom*m wall ha*tWjthout^»ptey- r 
mei^^t^shoW^e^er wiUlttV© w* demand fcr iHs^H^j; |>#or r ' 
ratfef #ffl ! ltt*fea^a«ltt%y j Had fee whole^otitfoytf fa* fifiwl m 
wifN *et»ttotijHt*Mt,1rt^*i«rdeKa TheaeiMrilftiaid iMriftftbtota 
the^ob^l&rveste tf { 4*16^1* i^^nlyr^^ 

N6W we rejoice a^ihese thiag^ bfcpmte theyiktftoa** <> tbM f fl*w 
horrid system of felly , injustice**! rokbery kat attainediiU »c«^>^f 
thititb crfccfcin^ihtir*^ 

We^ejoicetodatfoe fe^«te»i>(f tfaftt^rt^aaiiwfll,, 1hat JJHHK&ifecrc 
tyranOthb Ertglikh Fathier.^l^tkin^lnfferd hb&mmmmAt mb&ywli 
H»tffibt«iy i toyAtftho* i of W^To-my»mkf<irtw^; ^R^/of.j!*^^ 
of other ]^opIeV&r feft )been<xtfcto /stetfy? istaqpUjUodo-teimmteot 
swiporter of those infornad^ftSuteai 'wkioh hftve^amefLUlflMWm-^ 
try aridenslaved Bttrepei -' W^haaekoipilgor fo^bi©*|8«#t^a*j$kfcj 
thb4i^, he were f«ni^hrag. i ifeiha^k»«nbalj^y# UgQtflitFitfem 
our T^raiitrf; felw^ysMMr^he Mwp$<i)frrmamm if jJ^y&^tfee fejfa[ 
of dot oppressors, ready to 4Mbt tfcm JwdMiro^Midn^^hmKnfdl 
agtetfa^l^s* "tttetefti^agaii*^ 

rtffiWisno keep h* imbjeOtion>> * tldd «*«r, add 4tfa*tatflttDjaj|^ 
ofi^£eof^^risl^ 

beW Jits'c^MHie^he 1 tafc beeatfee; in*8»xowin^>aii&jt^UHiM£lM 
aHW ^pre^oi^*«tttiiplu%«^ atomrahkig thotoJtlUfrwitfdoifetf 
de^Mmf, atiAH sttttfsMy cowrtitigJ tfae^avour of thoke wiN>^e^ta?a j 
hiW. ' H& itaierii^*i»*b*9«^^ M ao ff 

But'wn&witftne* Botow^b ndBawwle; i^W4aA *taaafttee,*iUih^ 
TiQaftis a^opf When they agminf iri4eli>4o inawlt! andl, s^e^ili&i 
ptitfjftg* Th^y'nTtKt do ^Mii.^rilig^rafaevetheiairiqiatwal^^ , 
est, their farnrt nHWt n^t yemnib*«t«mmtod:o nWKiti thbyipM«i #*'-. 
o&eVStaWtfon La^ * 

monies 1 ^ ih^^ri^taJ^g ^hwwk ^ttfi4tohei» abolwft, 0* -tfrtfefcd 
mUlioti of1ithes , and»TOch^etlie«arfl«ps to beggMfyi?> Will 4fe«y rt 
tfHereVthe^ifc^tt^ tbfir, 

engagettiehti with the fandheWe*^ VVitt*ke^ato^ 
and stiflRfcr^to perish tu-^«iillK«8 oipaupfrr^ irabeed totpoperf* 
by their cr'ih^^^W*«tl^ap|ly9te £ tbei» aj»6a^fcJhe.im®tttfei 
LioN^stEfttTNGp*tti«bfle*fi(0tti4bd^or t by^raf^k^ao^l^ 
p6fcritIfeP^riesth6o4*f >Lttt#yiwiU ifaeV reduo^^te,n^*^hoi^'ot 
rentJeVied oil the p*^uca ofciihe toil, and wasted mmougfawipwril 

TVsbttfe 1 of <4bese eKpediants *ur 4 tpvantocmu* haw jrttpy^e^ 
They ba*aliu>% clwiceotf witatuand. rea%; .for tjjeir* ftwn.aaitej*, 
\^hai^ kiiOw v^wh»4heri wight to choose^ Tkey:ar^eiO|^tetPr 
ly in the¥ own'teib ; and w«^d^nbwdlaa^r-o*#8el»e&utheyf are at 
the enddftftefreareevi Theyyni^ithajtfe stood agaioat ftfty#alm»i- 
Ift letter ^ta1fcevoHftrfw*o£ *{& 

they ! c anno t averts itliM^^um^upHwthenieelv^; ifeis»tke>fo*ii«to, 
Iton ctfthebifMHitfg thatis oVing£ws£pa leak discovered j* Mw taftotfe 
<3#ithe , s1ii^l«»i , Wh*te*«r r4niWyfitl^n«p^y^a must beMtipmojai 
«Wt^ TOrtr- k*aA only awirtke, *vil< by creating iano^e^e^uaJJby 
olif!lor^rW£dJtogerou*vi 9o> Miata pass kara tiwir.MlM^ajid 
Jflfettai^lfceiM^ 
dii// t^iob«udi:Md!>iiioY;b k jto!ui:ifiii^ tfa-idi n»n^J • b»Jav % 
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we re#wtoa'tbirirfrnd*areer wo are u VAVfikw***** 

aswidredfteia, When we wftwt^M toregto^^ 1 

hated Bomfcona^ey drained. lh*couj^ 

stifated in its pku* their detested paper* Wfa>n/ w& Meet^ 

t>ebttht*ha» beei*eontrneted; oir the yajnejose su^a m%ip|»t% 

annually raiaedori the property and iwhratry, ojtbe county ty ( sup v 

jort the fundboider, theJlandowncr; the parsoa, juad , the pfttfje^ j 



tvT*enWerefle^tbnt/the pe^ 

by the wajteh inafrfenc* of their oppressprs, tybe# w? 1*8*4 
on- att these ttenga^we aey, that *ncb a** .vuyuM, niops^o^ 
and nanefcral system, moat taonlhe point ^fdiwo^tjlon. ::^e/tj V < 
there no tooreWwihto be written* were there to fopo moir {hj^i- : 
tittering; w%re there te>be;aan»re!lie$tjngs| .F«i«!^^wf^n^erj« . 
to afetftafofromell exertion, theSyMdm must wvit^)ly fall tapiei^., 
It e*Wains tbefseeda of deetrecMoa wiOwtt ikedf. ^Tpp thre^ mL 
tere*ts of eristrocraV ftmdhelder, ani maav^^rpr^^&tj eyfe^, 
ndw be al'WW with each ether. - >Thty have, by their combined j^ . 
laftly, eetnp tlK^*ba*anoe^f tfcepoor, and all tJM Ja now w tfl^ 
tbrcarjidbeb, ielodeeear enck other* .„ , . m t 

1 While, towerer, w*> oongratalete the Reformers on our aycjjj-; 
tortf embarraMtliebte, became they promise, at one blow, togre- 
tiff rfl their resentment^ and to iftOfil all their hones, yet ,we, „ 
ahontd wish the vengeanee of all partiea to be, directed #gato*t fa 
Be^ngh viUadniw They are t be great eriminale; and, beaida*. 
rather than lower their rents, ae as. to? relieve the eorn grower, tj^ey 
would violate their < engugamenta with the fundboider, or fqree jp 
Reprice of grain by another StarvatfonLaw+to.ther^o/the mafp- 
fcctnrer. J$ U dearly therefore, the interests, a*, well a* neceaaur . 
tothesifetyof both these elaseea, that they should join t^e people 
in opposing the common enemy of aiVHthe Boropgftino^eTa,. , 

1%» never failing >so«ree in all MUiciexigencaE^.^aa hitherto . 
beetttheeotDfortaoftbe working ciaaaea* By a gradual re^dnctfpp 
ef the wagea of lahomv die profits of the neater, the income* 
of the landholder, and of every other class, have virtually suat^in- 
ed no dinripntion* Butdierei* a limits* every thing. The labour- 
ing peot have attained the limit of depression. To reduce J&em 
lo#e> would put them ent of ectisaeas^ and, tbna disappoint the ra- 
pacity ef their oppressors. All thaannw remains to the "higher 
ditte^ fa to BacT^loe each other, which, no doubt, will be attend- 
ed wiA a great deal of quarelling among themselves. , The distress* 
of Ae Farming districts will pnt ta the test the loyalty of wp "XMe 
and fortune men," our "gallant yeomanry," onr "backbone*,* and 
all those* atopid and infatuated delta, whe hare t aupp^rtedjhe Ay#-, 
fein of misrule arieV fatty tor tiieJaatftwenty^five jeer*,,,/, TJKe know 
well that thiaetabry^eeil, theidialmsoCChe farmer, i^ of app^a^na. 
bit* anoVmagnltud^ thaioo a^ainrtw of oor tyrants, can pitjier er 
vert 0^ oave it :Were die in t er est of the Debt reduced qp$> half, 
ae that the duties on leather and salt, i the aweised t^xe^, (i ^nd ^ 
|^at portion of die Eswrtae could he ahohshed, the.maqufftctnr ^ng 
clas^bainight'atilleontinue tolkeknd|icQ«perw.) Ajodagaw w^re- 
(be rental of the kingdom reduced one half, ff&mMi teitt mfik 
lions, abn* portion of dhe^ofl perh^>g niight cpiitiene U>;be^^iiH 
rated; hut even then much arable land would be abandoned, with 
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wheat too at 80s. a quajrter, because it would not pay tithe, poor 
rate,, wages, &c. Our rulers wflt never adopt these radical and 
effective measures : but it is HeceSsary they should be adopted by- ' 
the People, to pre serve 1 the population from perishing for -want of 
food and employment. v' ! 

It is amazing to think' of the* beastly ignorance of those Agricul- 
tural Petitioners. They talk of cultivating "the soil to <U utmdrt 
limit." Surely the soil tef the kingdom is sufficiently cultivated, 
when there is already land umder the plough, on which wheat i 
cannot be grown at a less elpence than 96s. a quarter. But these 
fellows are as ignorant 4s they are slavish. They want another 1 
Starvation Law, which would not in the least benefit man^bf them.' 1 < 
They know well enough, (hat many of them take their farms accor- 
ding to a rent fixed by an igtioraift Land Surveyor, whose only rule 
is, that land bearing a certain quantity of corn per acre, thai corn* 
being at a certain price, niust be worth a certain rent. If, therefore, ' 
by another Corn Law, the 6trme> were to receive £100 a,year'> 
more for his produce from the public, he must pay £100 a fear ' 
more to his landlord. TOna all the advantage obtained bynim,:' 
would be in an increase 6t poo* rate, caused by an artificial'; rise* >' 
in the price of corn, of bis awn crejrian, , " j 

{ ' ■•• *•• PA IN B'8 A&E Or* REASON. '.'-,...' 
Iff ft' a common observation, that "a guilty cdnscience is very ; 
soon accused f and we have rrtquenttiy beard' of great offenders . 
being compelled to a premature confession; merely from an abci- , 
deri tat circumstance; which apparently accoied them qf their crimes. » 
Falsehood and crime, however, are always timid; and tjiese ob- 
servations', we think, the enemies of Christianity might apply to th©>; 
injndicfou* conduct of many of its professors* who are apt to be: : 
suddenly alarmed at any thing which ventures to call its doctrines < 
in question: they countenance a belief of it* falsehood, from the • 
drWad tfiey maliifost ofitstr^thbeB^ investigated. . ' 

The< < *ucccss'fiil exertions of Hone and tyooler, hare given suffi- 
cient ljberty to political discussion, even to our heart's, content ; but • 
•we hare some doubts, whether the liberality of sir English Jury 
would be equally irtfcrigtint on religious subjects. The publication ' 
of "Paine's Agebf Reason r mt^nt probably put their prejudices 
td the test Tbet^ is a something in this book, which even a «tom- 
tearted Christian cannot thmk on without horror; and we verily 
believe, thattheunlbosing>of Satan hknself from the bottomless-pit 
would not excite a stronger sensation than its re-appearance. We 
do not know for a certainty that this' horrid piece of blasphemy is 
agamgomg to italk forth, but so it is reported: and it may be worth 
while to inquire for' a mbment, what may be the extent of the mis- 
chief it may do ; whether all good Christians ought to take up arms 
against it ; or, If It were submitted to an Bnglish Jury, it would be . 
their duty to show less indulgence t6 religious than pohtical discus- 
sion. 

The Common objection to the diffusion of infidel publications is 
their immoral tendency j 1 — it is thought that hell-fire, or something 
of that terrife nature, Is absolutely necessary to induce mankind .to 
oxmductthrtaserves with sobriety and decency. This at beat is pay- 
ng but a 'poor compliment to> the cause of virtue : it presumes that 
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virtue is not its own reward,, and tfiaty^ce is not always accompa- 
nied with $ proportionate degree of puinshnjeit , f ^e, hoVeyer, en- n 
tertain a different opinion, and we.t|nnk {ha^^ankinsl might be " l 
left, in their moral conduct, same: as in other gursu^^tb.'lwgiiMl- ? 
ed by a regard to their happiness, without the terrprs inspired by .. 
religion. Virtue < and .vice denend on causes much more imme- 
diate and urgent than future reward and punishment. Perhaps 
some men suddenly relieved from the rcstrajp^ of religion, it migftf 1 '' 
operate like a sua^en.en^anmpatiop from slavery, and hurry them 
into momentary abuse ; but we fancy this would be an error of * 
short duration; and a, little. experience, ^ould , quickly teach sucji * 
persons, that order and virtue were not less their duty than their v> 
interest.,. p 

.But this is arguing, as ^oug^ Christianity were a moral religion' t 
like tliat of Confucius: this is by. no' means the case, as taught at ; 
the present day; it is^purely doctrinal, a mere matter of faith, not' > 
of practice. The ( Chur qji o f En glani^, the. JVf e titod i s ts , , an d ne a r I \ ■ 
the wbole f body of jUssenters,, -are qf the Cahinistic persuasion : ;* 
they teach that men's salvation tlepends^jipon tfceir election, not 
upon their morality. This may be ( Dflre.' of .corrupt Christianity, 
but it is certainly the doctrine .which is served up every sabbath - 
from nearly every. Pulpit m th^ KlPgMOPfl. ~— ~™ 

In speaking of the moral iaflience;oir Cbrjsfcapnjt^, it would be 
mvidkras aad contemwtiWe^to i*^tit^ W^^Oii^a^^R .^tyijf t^e 
private lives of infimA&ianAi>jCbQi^i%9ft2[ -b^ttfU^s ''^oss^ie to , 
avoidalluding to the gemeraioonduflt o(M* pressors}, ^h^^ja^e- 
cepU ttiouloatepeace; fwhik^ia foUowers^^n^Wil^rfQr^ to Can-V 
niag, are,paauonatolyi food of»wajv. be ; wa^ , an example pf poverty- 
and-htfmityy ,; wJiile;hifl.foUQiwer& a*0, generally; disdngubhcil. V/ 
their pride, oste^tatioa^and; avarice ; u he was tolerant and indulgent 
to tke errors of others, while the persecuting spirit * of his fbltower* 
is ^anerally in proportion to their <zeal; he inculcated charity ; but 
were we to judge o£/Christians; frain the oonfoet io£; his followers in 
this country , wb*> hav,e plundered the poor, they are the most un- 
charitable peoplft in the world. , :{ . • . '■ t , ; 

la short, in whatever point of view. Christianity jus? contemplated,, 
whether as exemplified in thejiVes of its, profcs*o*:«, or in its doc- 
trinal part^ as delivered from the^pnlpit, it cajj^ot>e considered as 
any great stay t«,virtue and morality , TJ^t mjanjtind may be vir- 
tuous without the aid of Christianity, is suifie^ently evi»ce^l by thft : 
history of ancient. Greece and Rome,, before the Qhris,Main,era. 

But the question-may be tak#nyia,janother , ligltf,. and, then we, 
think, the danger of Tom Faine'a^HJoir **ill be^duoed to a minimum. / 
Comparatively iew,peo|>ie wou}dire;ad the " Age jojf Season,'' though, 
it were published^ and still fewer .wpuld be.con<yii^d by its reason- 
ing. But granting for a rnamejjtit was univ^Uiy read, and the t 
Christian Religion clearly proved, fake in principle and. mischie- 
vous in |kaotice k to thft,mea*es&> capacity, the ClpWo^W^ #$. 
be the least endangered. Experience has fully shown, thattrujf^ 
justice, and .utility, are not.alwavfc esfce*itiaUoilj« e^p^r^ ^.insti- 
tutions. Ever ismcet^eicrfehrated! Petition ot £ i,t^ j^ r aJffto;.of 
our Representation has been preyed * most absur^ an^, ,unjust in 
principle; the laattwenty-fiye^ws^e^^^ 
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and profligefey ,' Iiafre 1 MtoWfi ii toost : lhtttniaT0U8 irt practice ; and 
these facta have been openly , My, and unceasingly enlarged on 

' by public writers ; yet have these multiplied proofs of the* defects mi 
the English Government, tailed either to refoim or abolish it: 
moreover, such is the infatuation a ad prejudice of many individuals, 
that the y still continue to believe it Ls much better than any thing 
which could be substituted in its place. Now a similar fate would 
. attend any? attack upon the j Church . It might be proved absurd in 
N principle, and mischievous, in .practice,; yet would tbe fears of some, 
, the prejudices of others, and the, interests of many, stili be sufficient 
' lfor its support, . u 
oo : -^gain^thfc subtlety I( oC flume, , the learning and eloquence of 
Gibbon, land the wit_ and ridicnle of Yoltaire, have been long ex- 
erting their influence on society, without producing any very visi- 
->i)le effec*. Can it be, thought t^at the writings of Paine would be 
. more i effective,, disseminated among the working classes, than the 
i works of those celebrated authors have been among those classes, 
who are familiar with them, and fully comprehend their meaning ? ' 
This! is very improbable; and, in short, experience and reflection 
-ishow, that neither morality nor religion would be endangered, ei- 
btiher by the .appearance of. v^Paine's 4ge of Reason," oi\ any similar 
publication, W^hav.es^eathat morality does not depend on re- 
' iigion;; and if it did, Christianity is not the religion which teaches 
p At; and>Jlastly, we have seen, that institutions may continue long af- 
i ter they have been proved hoth false and useless. 

The view we have taken of this subject will afford much 
• .[ i consolation to the, Christian fteade^, who will readily perceive how 
, little.his £aith< wauld >e endangered, even by the appearance of the 
j most ;a*tful, ? virulent,,, and malignant attack that ever was made 
.? . /upon it; andit would have been indeed a lamentable fact, had the 
iaiity of .our. Universities, our bishops, our Aristrocacy, ourjudg- 
x es/< our Lawyers, aud\jeven our Kings, been in jeopardy, by the 
<»>oAppearance,of one small publication, however ingenious and mas- 
(»di terky (that pubheation, might be., But happily there is no suchdan- 
1 ger-i , Our^ religion Js founded upon 4 rock ; it rests upon the faith 
which is within .us; land, all the powers of darkness cannot prevail 
i against it. f It has the- privilege of madness ; and like it, it is proof 
i,r. against allthe attacks of rj^cule, argument. and reason. Although, 
Wi htfrtyeycj, pur Holy Religion would not be endangered by the "Age 
I of iRefeson," we apprehend that some of the enemies of the Free- 
dom iof the Pjc ss» ; might avail the rnselves of its reappearance, a s 
t I'i.a'lfwetence for abridging that invaluable blessiug. ; Any^such, inter- 
%n: rfewnce it is clear* would be superfluous, and an^nsuij tp,ffie ,&om- 
£ munityll it, would presume that the iniuds of the people ^aro aiot yet 
sufficiently enhgbtened, to. judge betwixt the pla^est,.ti:jitli ( .aud the 
grossest falsehood. Moreover, when it is cpu^d§f«d^aat(our best 
<t ...uHiatoTians, Hume, Gibbon, an4 Rahertson, . I^Qct^i; of, Jhmnity, 
<*> aocordihgto^ the testimony 1 of the Quarterly,* Hivieipers, were 
^'^^nbeUeve^s/Tfifidetity! can' have nothing in it'venjhstarthng, or asto- 
nishing ; and fnrther^aSjit has been observed in tk^Wifn^s) the 
- r n mibcr of wcta w tofi pi<»y a11ahiong8tus, will readily e xcuse any 
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i AN ADDRESS TO MBCBANIC^ 

." Brother Mechanics i • .-'J- •. «* '*"'• * 

TMr'VapM and extensive stride* of detpotitai ahd 
oppression, wHicft hate fblldwed in rcgnlir socesheioitftr tbts* 
last twenty-five" ^earaV have in proportion to their *d*attcc, netted 
ingenuity and deception in their train; booked ly* legislative 
enactment' of a most lWtial arid dc#*otie Is*; unnWtti*»aaMr of 
'"* the Combination Act,* wWcfc »lfelt iiy^ lii *e Working 
'' Mechanic the obligation -of deposing of uWi±dj tpeoet* /of 
property he has iW possession; ''rtiUtti Lefcmi* nnd TaW, a* a 

Srice far below the necessary demands of suUistatwef ilea*** the 
fasten at liberty to make what^ttk^U^y ^f tto*v»^er on 
their several manufactured artkfcHJ > haviit^ OiilkfcgJ%ot tfoofofeti- 
tiofr of the market to contend with. « ; r = ■ j i ..; 

"Brother Mechanics !th« son of your bdepeodeteo andre- 
'sfectabflity ha* long fnist m tafeMr or its splendour- U* 
wretchedness of yourselves and y^ fatiAiee^ thr#^ the aaanti- 
hes* of your remuneration tit* VWtf labour and talk*, haa left you 
1 u weak and destitute! ' Tito tyfo^oW fabo* >k «ed-tbe tiand 
ofporer^has; nr c/nrJuucuW^ffin^^ and chi- 

canery, hetmrtbed Your fecntal and^hyaieal e surttw s tftaWood 
and taaligtiantfrasffc ofarutocrter have noted as as efmqm*p<L 
over the mm' apVcto 1 rigMJi and independenee^hava mtewofM 
all tibft : cheering A^fedf social and domestic nartincse/leWingiyoa 
nothing but the winter of poverty arid oppression to trair* Arniagh 
to yofirTeiy graves;' "' \ , : " '""'''■""" i ' " ' -' *« : T 

TTSernl ancf fadusttfous Mechanic* I nettie' out from o o s s ay tfce 
mean and airv8e,t6otef df oppteJ iic^ ^Iek?^ tbea to 4heir: fee, 
aiid consider yourselves members of %ooie* y ' i M a^ffo p 4r vake 
Jp your merits us; men, and ho yjttr action* Men oil to extort* oven 
from jrour Master* and the sertfle'tife* nude* thouvthe approba- 
tion of your conduct— Utoite in 6b* bond of soeialf friendship, 
and provide the necessary means of protec tion fo r th i nii, whose 
just and fair demands of iremaneratiOO hi*4t^*»ily:*etby the 
displeasure of accruer and tyriteldc^^MaiM^yo& iMaosof 
prbtection ^e in 4i j^i^ o^rri n6wer-W'i*usc*iptieu of oily oni 
' ' pefSfrteek; from'** ttiah^ Meelrtnice of tall brWAoi as 
*r f W^ubscribej SrtHiM, in a snort time; wo joo 
t#pft>cure 'every fetal add eOnst*a*o*al pboi for 

ife ittayWd ^rnWan^ 

1 ' Bc^is^w^h^p«c«rftion; irift ere¥y Whor mtftter; Wittbe re- 
" dbVt.^ fpsmamci Trade, 

VW KMm Bagofekihs agr&d *n*a *y 4 



« f %eH*rmfll^«fen«c^^t6 the M^ankal Body , i 

fuflWfflW^wlfi fe sutnuMM ^yo^e^m^kroiionr^^ 






- ths^oVelt a 1 ***** * AdiM^s^fl^^^s«n«ni Mii^lMoiihjha, 
HfitliOwii^thW^Vw^^W Imtrt It iO,eori|mMicaiMti, o^ryllieioi* at. 
ftcm o^ntKOtOyaoy klripg t*mt>iaay l^d,^ i^^^^f^r OfpbfaHH 

Caaiaaoieatieot (pu«t paid) art rcqiMtud to be Ibn uf 4e 0, 
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Foreign Politics is a subject on which we do not remember 
Jo J^ave once occupied the attention of our readers. This has not 

J^n from an indifference to the affairs of other States, or because • 
pur sensibilities have been confined to Old England, but front a 
' persuasion, that our own Country afforded matter much more at- 
t^cjive for political speculation. It appeared too, that for some 

• lime at least, tie triumphs of Despotism on the Continent, would 
oreven,t Ithe People making any very vigorous effort towards a 
patter state of Aiijigs. Before Public opinion could again appear 
with advantage, and the hopes of the People revive, it was neces- 
sary, that the watchful vigilence of tlie Continental Despots, con- 

* fe<ferateS against Libery arid knowledge, should subside, 

\Thile,liowever ; the interests of humanity may have stagnated on 
^tfce Continent, there has been rib pause in England. With us things 
tave been striding forward amain. The unfortunate battle of 
Waterloo, which seemed to promise along nignt of slavery to Eu- 
rope, has in this Country^ given an additional 'stimulus to the spirit 
VI inquiry. This spirit has now grown too strt>n£ t6 be checked in 
; f h's progress. It must ultimately overwhelm our tyrants; while 
to attempt to stifle it, would to them be ins tan t destruction, ftfeu 
'are now agreed as to the causes and end of things; ancl they see 
~ efcarly only two means of salvation— either Radical Reform" or 
TUrolution. Both these remedies are equally obnoxious to otir 
Oppressors. They Iodic upon them with the same hbrror, the poor 
^victim did the dagger and poisoh: but t o one of them they must 
.inevitably come. 

Jtt is not only, however, from the diffusion of knowledge that the^ 
/guhlic cause has been strengthened -arid the hopes of the People 
'^cherished; but from the obvious ruin' of the system^ from the 
" derangement of our finances, and the effects of inordinate taxation. . 
°^he .productive classes of tlie ; community are sinking under the 
^ vr eight of* fiscal oppression : the; workman can no longer live on 
•'^his wages; the farmercaft no longer live on the produce of the 
%oU; the tradesman's profits will not' support his family ;— and, 
d *Yvfyile every class is sinking into 'poverty and discontent from tlie 
i;J weight of these imposts, we 'have still, from the most' favourable 

t 1 ' ccounts, ^vo more years of peace before us, and a Reveliue Jess 
y twelve or. fourteen millions thai! the Expenditure. There is 
''something in such a situation, which shows that things ntust be 
'/fast fastening to a crisis; there is something to invite reflection; 
^tnethiagto render England above another Countries an iritbrest- 
"'wg'Wl)jept of speculation, I?ut we shallleave even these inter- 
esting subjects for a moment, just to offer a few rethaVks on the ' 
'.(jqjipre^ at Ait-fa-ChapetU, as the labpurs of "the * Lefjttnu^cb 
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bare ternifaated. We fckre been Induced' to notice thaw groat 
folks, rather froin-wliaithe^ 

done. The whole ^ttfeir Iranaaietiens, with the exception tf their 
pleasure* and antuskmcn ts, nri^ be ghw ina retj email book* 
- There appears to bare been more than «fi«iM|l potiiojvof 
kgitiimmtf JmbeciBky and slng^bnc&jg in the proceedings of these 
great and inighty folks. WiSi the exception of the evacuation, of 
France, there is »ot one^fintiwhkh history wiU ^ecm k aee««*a~ 
tj to record, la the 'treated of this unconquerable jaonntry, 
the Allied Despots bane acted towards her, as hattjUhear; ai j 
sometimes do towards their children, who compel them I 
ry who they please, and recommend them to learn to love a$ % _ 
wards- The French have experienced similar treatment. Tliey 
have been constrained to live with these loatbed, ^perannnaied, 
and bed-ridden Bourbons ; and their tyrants appear to hafcre per- 
suaded themselves very foolishly, that they now love from neces- 
sity * what they could never have loved from choice, ' . . 

When we have mentioned the evacuation of France,, we J(ia?e 
mentioned all the real business Jhat has taken place at this lloyaj 
Session- Airangemeuts have been made, tf need be, for the sub- 
sequent meetings of these v gneai mm of the earth, either in ptersog, 
or fey t&ear representatives- We may infer frem heace, thai they 

\ have still mmy things in reserve for the good of their fellow crea- 
tures : they are particularly anxious to keep up the good fellow* 

' ship wliicb prevails among tl^ensu 

There is a prowerb which sn ys> that men may be known t>j {fie 
company they keep. . d Were «ve to apply Ibis saying to die august 
personages at A%£-Jm-t^npeile m mankind must form a very con- 
temptible opinion of jheir character. The motley gicetnp which 
usually reso*ts t*> eonniry faks — mountebanks, jugglers ana quacks, 
attached either by a fellow feeling arising from similarity of pur- 
suit, or from a probable demand for tfheir wares, floeked to 4ir- 

1 la-Chapelt in great aljundance. Among other varietwas'o^ ttu* 
description, there were Carter,, Crregson and Bkhnjond, and 4 few 
more such worthies, whose nam** we do net remember 1 ; there 
were Monsieur I&fmptim fiddler, and Madame Lmfcmil^ wife, of 
whom the ^ ^reo* J»r^* of Waterloo notoriety is so jtasskmately 
enamoured* Beside* tiiese, there were portrait pain) rs, opera 
singers, and opera da^rars, -stroiBng playew^ bear dancers, Impe- 
rial wig-makers, and men with infallible receipt^ lor hafctoefts jpst 
red bain Alt these we understand met great -encoora^einent, iaoA 

, found what is vu%arly termed good p£cA%, among the Empefoia, 
Kings, and Ministers of Stale, who were there assembled^ t&& of 
men of science, of those whose labours are devoted to esSetu) the 
bounds of knowledge and art, who have brought mankind from 
darkness to light, we do not remember to have beard that one 
attended. ^ We nave certainly not heard of any great chanlst, 
matheniatician, metaphysician, moralist, astronomer, or poet, or 
any one the least celebrated in acienee or literature behk; $ere- 

, This description of individuals appears to have been avoided, as * 

geansof men dangerous to "soetalwderfand tbat broth erlylpve and 

kindness, wjiich so happily suhsistamong thesegreat and mijjtifr 1 

Mr. Owen had Ids *cbcine of universal benevol<tii& 

beatirade audited. We ought always to speak with 
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of the lafcour* of «▼«! person, whose object is ,Ji» encrease the 
iajjj^css^ft^ the most' deserving portion 

of U—fiie tcorKna cfahes. It seems, however, generally admitted, 
fii&t the plans of this gentlenfan would oofy transfer the evil* of ' 
society witlK>ut eradtWIa^ them\ He promise^ indeed a great 
dqpt tooj much ever to inspire faith in his predictiotis- His machi- 
nery for regenerating mankind, is a great deaf ioWumbrous and 
extensive for practicability. General systems and associations do 
not appear adapted to the diversified nature of the evil; still less 
if these plan* tend to deprive individuals of an interest in their 
own affairs, and vest their management in others; All rijafis ' 
needful to benefit the working class*, is such a price for laboT^as 
will afibrd the means of comfortable subsistence; whatever they ' 
then lack of knowledge or morality, will quickly be supplied, by 
the operation of that great principle, which stimulates all t6 a 
desire of happiness and distinction among their fellow 'creatures/ 
We have now briefly noticed the most curious incidents in the 
proceedings of these ci own-headed Tyrants. At the conclusion of 
the business, various documents were pnt forth, containing protes- 
tations and de< la rations in abundance, of their pacific intent ions, of 
their unalterable fidelity to each' other, and their determination to 
maintain that blessed] order of things, which, "under the auspices 
of Divine Providence" had been so happily established in Europe, 
In the 'Protocol of the 16th of November, it is gravely stated that 
they shall never depart '* from the principles of intintate union, 
Wjhich has hitherto presided over all their common relations wnd 
interests-r-di union rendered stilt more strong and indissoluble by 
the bond of Christian fraternity, which the Sovereigns have 
formed among themselves f 'and 'that in all their councils, diplo- 
matic communications and meetings, " the repose of the world 
fkall constantly be their motive and object* 
^ Weill things appear to be made cock sure at last ; ' and it is dis- 
couraging enough to observe the harmony and good fellowship' 
which prevail among these vill; inous conspirators against the, 
human race. We flatter ourselves,, however, that things are not ' 
quite so bad as they appear at first sight; that there is some hid* ! 
den rottenness at the bottom of this apparent strength. To say 
that these L gititnates steep at the mouth of a volcano, or that they 
have erected their baseless fabric on sand, might afford an apt 
similitude of their situation. Can these usurpers of human rights 
imagine that mankind will tamely acquiesce in a system, which - 
only secures the happiness of thousands, by making millions miser- 
able'? Do they imagine that the Friends of Liberty are weary of 
their labours ; that, because all their hopes have not been realized, 
they are plunged in depair ? Do they imagine that those whose 
oply aim has been justice and the happiness of their species, are 
ashamed of their calling, that they will skulk into holes and cor-, 
ners, and leave the world a prey to bigots and coxcombs? Do 
they imagine that the flqoil 'of knowledge poured into the world 
has suddenly become extinct ;— that men. have all at once forgotten 

♦Madame &c tftael says, " Ln misire accroh l'igtiorance, 1' ignorance accroit 
Ja raisere ; . ct, quand ..ou se deraande pourquoi le petiple fnm«ois a ctesi 
cruej dans la revolot ky, o n ne pent en tronver la caose one daat VaUqnce * 

~-\cond*hTf2^ l fa^ 
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their rights;— that they do not know of what sort of staff Kitigs, ] 
Princes, and Emperors are made ;— that they wift again submit 
to die .government of kept mistresses, intriguing priests, footmen, 
an$/ cliambermaiis, and be the helpless and insulted victims of 
feudal villainy ?— God forbid! that these things should be, — tl^at 
the world should ever repose under such a vile system of Despo- 
tism, founded on fraud arid fores, and which chance alone Mb* 
given a momentary ascendancy. God forbid, too, that any Ent-; " 
iishman shoulid despair ; that he should cease to exert himself to 
redeem the honour of his country; and as it Has been the chief 
instrument In European slavery, it may be the first means of its 
emancipation. . .. 

But these Despots talk of " awakening those sentiments of re- 
ligion and morality, whose empire has been but too niticti ek- 
feebled by the misfortune of the times"* 

All this is very good ; no man can object to morality and re- 
gion, necessary as they are to the good of society ; but the word 
awakening implies that their empire had been much more Ex- 
tended before " the misfortune of the times." Jtfow it may be as , 
well to enquire into the truth of this assertion, and see what was 
the state of morality a. d religion in the days of pure legitimacy, . 
before this sacred principle had been shaken by the revolution, 
with which event is associated so many ideas of bad faith, immo- 
rality, and atheism. 

little is known of the private conduct of Princes during their 
lives; it is generally in the correspondence and confessions 6f 
vajets and mistresses after their death, that their history becomes 
public. Of the present race of legitimates, it is* notorious that 
many of them do not offer very exalted examples either of mo- 
rality or religion : but their history must as yet be considered 
incomplete ; we shall therefore only notice their immediate prede- 
cessors, who lived before " the misfortune of the times." First of 
their religion. It has been the boast of Infidels, that immediately 
before the revolution, nearly all the sovereigns in Europe were 
either Deists or Atheists. Among the number of unbelievers 
were reckoned Catherine of liussia, grandmother of the present 
Alexander; Christina of Sweden; Frederic il., King of Prus- 
sia; and Joseph t\'., 13 mperor of Germany. All these persons 
wpre in intimate aha* friendly correspondence with Voltaire, Da- 
leinbert, Rousseau, and otJtier distinguished writers, whose works, 
it is imagined, have done sp much mischief to religion and morality. 
So much for the state of religion among the legitimates before 
" the misfortune of me times." 

It would occupy a volume to give an idea of the delectable 
morality which prevailed in these 'pure days. Every body has 
hea^rd of the murders and abominations of the imperial strumpet 
(Jaiherine. After she had dispatched her jhusband out of the Way, 
one part of his functions were generally discharged by some rigo- 
rous vouth selected from the Guard's. 'In the " Secret Memoirs of 
Ae Court of Petersburgh/* there are the names and history of 
no.less than ti&tfeeu* wim successively, ministered to imperial pros- 
titution ; and from the sums mentioned as being lavished on thesei 
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rttffehite ra**irifce, it rkmt tdrfta bean by &»*• «N( koratfce 
pes* fe Ihe empire. Iii fee Jlfetooir* a/ #fe ftfa t yau iiK b/ Ja* 
Jeflft, we ha^ soitoe eurieus tl^Unlt of the pro&^cy Mid Hdcfe- 
tk*»ness of the Gerrnafi t;ouH*, tfcefee «hips of tin tegMntoto 
bibejt, the Germuft Elector* a*d Kogat practiced fernfeatkmaaingat. 
;ak*do*bte, arid adultery fourfold. Titty fed tin* i(M Ota* 
tinkers, beieltlttg and ^lolhgtheir Wives^ getftinfe drunk, mad awae** 
ttjgMe'trbojyerf, The "awinfch AraHftudX** we are pjrauadadv 
Was riever gi% of any thing half so 6Hhy and detestable* as 
fthpet4rs to hav^ b^eti tbe da% pr^ctke of these twimkh iefiHr 
*£&#. Bat tJtese Were royal miM, and of course had a chatter 
fir bestiality. 

But thte bfctaHr of the BoWbcfe family, bufere the revolution-— 
* the nthfbtiuttt of ttie tffcfcfc,' efchiWIs the most shocking pioture 
of depravity aftd Ifeenteousfcess. It wa* \h*> shawefal praetmea of 
iSljv& the RfreeHth, which ruined the mettarchy, a»£ brought 
ui^ri Ws ^ucces^<yr tb^e vengeanoe of the people. Under 4hs 
*kcit*t^eyime of France, etary th^ depended upon " the akin, . 
eVtei, aiid teeth of par&Sufor woia«V wbe happened to be tKe 
tffrbuWte of the Sovereign. Frequently & prostitute, takes from 
thfe public We^, like Madume du Batry, waaat the head of the 
gdveruitfeilt, and the despotic tulet of thirty millions ©f people. 
Young gfrls, tbirteeu 'eir fourteen years of age, tore entrapped 
from their parents, by the agents of the Court, to minister tatha 
beastly appetite of Louis the hetMtd. JJven marriage was no pro- 
tection against these liceulipus inrokds on private 'life, by the 
monarch and his courtiers, tfrimm, in his Correspondence, re- 
tort* that Com* Sato, who was a great favourite «f LoukX¥., 
Conceiving k violent passion for die Wife of apoer m«n> to renrare 
m* husband but of the way, be obtained a fetate **;**<#<« frow 
teH^lb placfe fch* *n*tbe #ta*ttte, where fe remained s while 
tMt^etteral fbi^d the unfortunate man's wife to *»e*iapa»y him 
4trhig : one of his campaigns, duck occmrneooea ms theae wbiw 
very ^oniflidm under the old fteaeh mtaarcary, mike " nhtysof 
tf^^ riotd %Mi*BJe >tu%. 

The ikst Number of the fflUdmtyh 72*t*eto, m tin artide 4M« 
Geer#e7, 'contain* some shocking details on this subject; aanekkafr 
. of that Teeeptucle of abominations, the Pdrc mm derjfc, ia the re^ja 
of Louis XV., the Reviewer feaya, *' h \nas an kboHUwtbie t*ta^ 
w 'Wi8hre*Tit in the Park at Vferteailtas, under the maiagyroiinfr of 
a Le Bid, ttie tiug's first toofo* de thmwbre. late thm mfawou* 
*' Smk of Wickedness Were alhired, by every nefarious art, girle^f 
" the tenderest age, to be debauched by Loiiisle bien-uimc. Tlwir 
^ numbers amounted at times to more than an hnodred, many of 
ft them purchased of* their parents: Their *kiukea by the king 
"Were regularly "provided Sot; sad they themselves, when they 
n became tob old for the father of his people, were married off 
u With go^d fortunes, into the provinces. The whole thing seejm> 
** to have been conducted with as much regularity, and in as husir 
" lifess L fike a manner as any department of the State. It is horri» 
/*We auqhiJiings should be^but rfyAf they should be fawnH v*k<m 
** fhiy ^ri x or Men tkev have been — fhat'menmay sec -what tkote 
(t wbttmry memm^h»^fte» me vpon whom their affectioris, their 
" blood, artdikmrwetttth mre .lat^ud—and that they mat/Jean, 
i4 by such pictures, the dignity, and necessity of being free 1" 
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Such* was the state of religion and morality, when the world irsy* 
swayed by the {nwe principles of Legitimacy, and before mankind 
had been corrupted by the ascendancy of * rt* suttratsA multitude J 
Such too is the empire of religion, md morality, whicjb the Allied 
Despots are anxious to ' awaken?, and which has been too much 
4 enfeebled by the misfortune of the. times. 9 We have not aHuded 
to the history of the beloved Ferdinand, the petticoat embroiderer* 
Our Readers know that the Queen of Spain publicly confessed 
that she had placed the harlot, and this sprig of Legitimacy was 
the produce of Qodoy, white he was an officer in thef Spanish 
Guards. But we have said enough. Ti*e history of the Court* 
of Germany, of France before the Revolution, of Russia, and ©jf 

, is only the history of so many splendid bawdu-hou{es T 

where the produce of industry,; the reward ,of, the toil of tie 
People was wasted in boundless .profusion, hit the support of pros*- 
titutes, oi pimping and profligate. Courtiers.. Such things ought to 
be known. The enemies of Reform and the People, are coutinuafiy 
declaiming on the evils introduced by, the, J^en^h Revolution^ 
Uhat glorious event is represented as having deluged Europe with: 
false principles, vice, and irreligion, more pestilent and nojUQUjP 
in its consequences^han. Pandora's box, or the ten plague* of* 
Egypt, These, however, are all false ; the calumnies invented (by 
the hirelings of Corruption^ to mislead the ignor^jat, and frighten* 
from their object t{ie timid Reformers of abuse. 

APPRENTICE LAWS and JOURNEYMEN 
. . ; / t PRINTERS. . f • v ; ',;'<< 

r Perhaps some of the old shop-keepers in the Metropolis, and 
even in the country, may yet have some faint recollection, or, At 
least, heard from their fathers, of a time, when the master lived 
in the same house, and fed at the same board with the tpurneyme& 
and apprentices ; when he made no nunc goods than were, -ordered^ 
and sold no more than were made under kU own roof Thigwe 
know has been considered by the present generation of masters as 
a very " grovelling state of things?* aod y it is froai no invidious, 
feeling that we now allude to the circumstance ; but, merely,, from 
the ganwj motive which induced a great Prince of Antiquity, to 
direct his servant to awake him every morning with this cautionary 
admonition : — «* Remember thou art a man P > " ■ O 

Within the last four or five hundred years the; Apprentice 
Laws have undergone many alterations^; some laws have been 
abolished by the Legislature, and a great many inpre have become 
obsolete. These changes have generally been unfavourable to, the 
interests of journeymen ; which is a natural consequence of that 
interest t^hkh has predominated in the Government of the Country i 
By the 7th. Henry IV., no perspns could be apprenticed unless 
their parents had 20*. a year in land. The severity of this law 
was; in soine measure, relaxed by the Statute of Elisabeth, which 
permitted Freemen and Artificers, who no longer possessed the 
qualification of 20s. a year, to apprentice their children to other 
Artificers and Freemen in certain laborious and common manual 
occupations, which they were prohibited doing under the Ac t oT 

* See a pamphlet published by the •• Committee of Manufacturer*. «f London?^ 
on tbc «♦ Object tftke Apprentice Lmw$S'— p. St— 1&14* 
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^esftyJV* "; ^fl^retf Brought np'to husbandry and labourers, 
• were'-, not attowed to -be ' apprenticed to Any itttdfe or handicraft. 
JSo bondsman** son could be an apprentice ; and, ft «tiM continue* 
apartof aFreemar/s oathiri ihe^City, *" that he will take none 
mj^enSicibutiftetefoc^bornJ'' i li: i , » J»> ••■! 

The welMniown Act <of Eikabeth, parsed in the. -ycaY I5«, 
prohibited anv person working at any trade carried oh at that time 
m England a^aWsdef, ybd had ndt seWed an apprenticeship of 
seven years,- nnder a penalty of 40s. a month. By the same ■ law, 
tajlors, shoemaker*, and woollen manufacturers; are compefled to 
keep one journeyman at hast to every three apprentices r appren- 
tices to woollen weavers, in Tillages, most have 60a. « yeAr M fafttf. 
jftiese generallaws, wMen, with the exception of London and 
Korwich, extended throughout the kingdom, ebvioasty tended to 
i$ep np the wages of journeymen, by preventing trades being 
overstocked with apprentices : but the local Acts of the -Metropolis 
were stilf more favourable to the same object. By an Act of die 
Common CwtfyeU, passed the eighth ofi Henry Vllh, if any money 
l>e drenioan ayw-enftcc tb do the work tif a journeyman, it wifi 
^reak tip the indenture*/ and fcoth master and apprentice shall be 
disfranchised. Tins law, ' !* e believe, U stiU in loroe; ami was 
Nearly intended to prevent money 1*dinfc>$ald to apprentice*, 
wijich otherwise woui<1 co' inW the packets <rf the journeymen. 
Bat another iniportant mijeet in this regnlatkfrh, was; to prevent 
ifye evils ' of vut^door apprenticeships, to do away with foe danger of 
1 |>a& c^unpajiY, and other evils to which: young persons are 1 liaWe, 

S f causing th?m to be bound with their master; and thus, keeping 
hM'-nnmi their eye and controuL This observation brings us 
dirccijy to our stibject, of trat-door apprentices in the printing 
Easiness, ' .' ' • 

\. {a 1798 ah abortive attempt was niade by the Journeymen 
\ Tf i-inters in tondon to fibiitthe number of apprentices- This ended 
in a prosecution, in which the Masters Printers -displayed a dupli- 
city, a ferocity, and a revengeful feeling, never before displayed, 
on, any dispute betwixt workmen and their employers. It would 
1>c Useless/ at this distance' of tinie, to go into toe^tails of > this 
nefarious tfansactioh; though, perhaps, it may "be some adva'tftd^e 
to Journeymen, to mention -one or two circumstances with which' it 
was attended. Some tiihe after the dispute had commenced, on tiie 
subject of apprentices, and the men had 4truek,they were invited, 
ni they thought, to a friendly conference with their employers, to see 
ff their differences could not be amicably adjusted. At this meeting 
certain propositions were submitted hf' the *ien to their' misters, 
who requested a month's time to consider evtheni The firemen, 
who represented the workmen, expressed a wislf that the masters 
would take no advantage of the prominent part* tibtey had, on Ai* 
occasion, acted The masters disdai^ied airy such intention; 
expressed their satisfaction at the pains they had taken to bring 
about n reconciliation, and concluded by a solemn appeal to their 
,• JMakej* that they would not take any advantage of the nature 
• alktded to. . But what did these treacherous scoundrels dd? 
Before the stipulated month for negotiation had expired, they 
indicted those unfortunate men, 4* whom they had pleSgedthem- 
0e!ve4 totake no advantage ; caused warrants to be issued for the 



,i W pr*b#*m* of Ngb**#n j o pqa y mag; arf ^ aWf* their r« W«f>fr! 
.**?)§*# 4M* AWfriv^K *ha* rtf^e of tbiuu should to t&ei> on, a 
Safc^y^njng, ftatrtbuaihe inters jnigbt fcaye % pbafctyr* 
#f fc o as jng fibeiii in ^nfinejneot 4$ Jbour*, b^use £*£/ pottfd nat 
be obtained "until the ensuing Monday. Jfcv$ of ike wen Wftff tried 
lir ft ^Pfm^vqiu Wd #em W c^d to jyq T*fM x>^|k?<yN- 
HUNT IH 4* WWK0N MH.U J 

Jtywr )«99tha .wete aoffered fc> elanpe, fcppjpegtfy to protract tjbe 
period *rf €#nWemcn4) after th(e«ep bad Jtjeen Wad gujjtj, be^re 
f 4MM»*»fe ajAteM* was w^ua^ed. Mr* ^Uunjion, gne $f tie 
tttfefftPBftte *tf&rars, bad. JU^^^efj raiM^^^pp^^ jkcfWise- 
?*tt)ftt irf W* ^oofefmantj.wd pwrni^Mi *mnw •*(«• 
foon^ forward fc> pfead in iHitigatjon of pcuwjbfnonj,; bjat of no 
»*4h **d *b* Record J**4 *bft J^wdibood to pas* a s^ten^e, 
wfcfeby we tbii*> wwft hw> ^wfe»d any #m rf*,y^wgry 

. -Ik W&<4»ted of tyHifcpdfttes, Mft§.*f $0Vft>&* %t %; ojnee 
*¥ite4^iynaflf»M a**l** p^naolo $ ,fonfe^oe^njyitr^ftto»^ 
tf *tthftg*,iM an a*i*ai>)e wanner, ,some ^iilin^ ,^i^n^ whjgh 
..eft tht* ti*e **9i&te4 he>Wfr the*p~ The w^^pp^gjirm^ Je- 
pairfed to ; tfco spot at the tijm* ^pqin^d, *;hej?e Jie w^gfi^fo $i- 
Amkte^ who reeved bini with* sw^ingcountenani^, an^Tey^r 
t o*p »e q p i oft of tesgeot and esteem. Wade the cqnfexeV^e^tfd, 

•,faftd&&gre*t jDQH#T€h was protesting ty® anariUty fya l^ajfepft * 
dhe wdfaj$ qf tbo <£ri*c& and J^ow w^hful be wa* 2 to^ " 

.<ffc* inter**** of hi* .kingrfottv, &iskrj4a4e» a^|y o^ew 
dajgtfv wiriofc to ftadr^on^pa^d linger be* *loak„ and $ah 
yonogpria*** t* *lja*<heart, MfrmV* Imp co^ejnnoat ySk ^en- 
dfcet of Mi^ork^tear^^ monatrcw aajt of cruelty ang tr^hery. 
— We do not say the conduct of the master printers to tljgir wojk- 
mt+ fW e Vrt & •fro^a^jf th|« aotio^ of tfee Jwgf«f ^o^us j Bnt 

; ib# mo**?** a^d.poJifW of ia^H*P«^»n tp a friftadJy mfeing, tbat 
illao^ WMgbt l>a^ the tomdatM*^ tj^ir jp, jmaonsfb)^ rented 
v» of the a^odote. . 

But to g^o^ic^^w sirfbjeciU Tb^ nunib^ oC ; out r ^oor ^n- 
jm^i 4**^ 4ime |nm^ |p HftWards of 4p biw<tod^ 
¥^/fc^#Ws^W^^^ welfare of tft^ir 

.;«Mdte9l, jjnjiw.thej;We n^ offer js^m of providing fqr tb^m, 
)Ttil$Uffwf^tbfi4H«t^ Me#m* Q^tfdoor a^nr^mioes ^ afe^ alt>/ 

, AtWi a^ am antt a ^i are, * therefore, either the spns of tbqse ^w^is^ 
^rtw #M?e 4»r#liea« of tlu?ir pe}^^ or oiv very poor persqjw Vko* 
tf»«IWt|»^fwide pj^Tide ^ pr^i^ow^ ^fbo 

, ,b^e/*o pjrojMr hwie foi? thiabr ^eWWU^» r a^d ytfle Qr ^o .o^njrol 

, ^#w* ttawu Bnio» tb« wilt we wJ^m oi^^e^t^ insert i^ ie«^e* 
^fi^n^aiiLaMe piapor aiU#^d by ^io^T^me^:!^ ^Qujbe 
f]^poj^^i«y4«dipf j^rib ^ 

r|^«f!(|iwejMei»aaa fgfar iw^n^th^^orl^tn lajfo^?,^ a Jjme 
^e« i^liado ^a^JMc%jto b«PWW4»tewd wU^ajp^nli^ 

, L^tJ^.-Wnt^ 6y V. Wo£«few, "BreaM^ Bu^iags, SliS^ Laii^ 
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- J*t sot, whatever other iU# asfail, 

A 4**yfce* ArUtocracy prevail.— Chvscsjm. 



l*A*m*te4>F**Vlipi*OLpWUI AN» FAHMSRS AT TlVBftf 6N#f $ ftffc 
THE WAGES OF WORKftBN AND PROFITS OF f jtAbAs&Jtlt. 

wc It is ge^rally admftted tnat Landlord* and their Toaahtt, the 
Farmers* fdf m tvfo of the most stupid; most cruel* Arid aftst igno- 
rani classes of the coiuniunity. 'the Landlord oppresses and tyrJO* 
hises ovdr the ^Farther, the FarWe/over 4he LabWir^ttrt Labourer 
over the €attle ; so frtfrn the top\to the bottom of the settle, it is 
..alternately tyrant ' and slave. Each class adte to*a#ds Hie ether 
.pWei, not accbrding to any principle of jtfctfoe, or Jesting of 
humanity ; birt they live in respect 6f each other, «n the sail* f*rhp- 
ciple* as the brute creation ; all fights an* pr^ewsione being seUjtat 
by the law of die strongest : he who has power oppresses, and he 
who is Weak tamely submit*, ft ha*)-ealry beena meJlteY Of gtfttt 
surprise to us, why (heS* classes should be so defeased, sad to mENA 
inferior to the rest of the community. Soineitimes we havettougiftv 
inot withstanding the praises tbat have been iatfsbed on the pur&its 
of agriculture, as tending to form noble and virtuous propdnsWea 
jn ffre heart, that there must be really something vicious, deg*arj- 
hrg, and brutalising in the occupation itself. Man, it is kfecftttd, it 
,a very imitative animal ; and when we reflect on the elffttt-slgfetes!* 
*e\G*h> and tyrannical notions which prevail ftfckmg the* agricultu- 
ral classed we are almost inclined to thrftk that a good deal df sjut 
wisdom which regulates their conduct to each other/ ba# fcee* 
derived from the cattle and swine, abotft Which they arepfinclpaHj 
employed, and whose manners they hate insefcsiMy taafttftsv 
imitate. 

A printed paper has been transmitted to us ofatt eitreSSety 
curious nature, which will confirm all we have just stead, as & the 
extraorilinary stupidity and folly of this part of the ce&nttftmty* ' It 
JS desirable to bring forward any thing that may tend to ilktttasjto 
.the mental endowments and tender feelings of theso who <** 
clamouring for dear corn, and labouring wifh all tJkefcf might t& 
starve to death a large portion of their fellow ereittfrtft. Th* 
.paper, yfcjcVwe will novv' itif ei't, relates to certain * Lsafrdfccddera 
and Farmers," who met a* the Town-Hall at TrveHori, where &•£ 
** resolmd* not only to fix the wages of the WofrSun* class**, "kilt 
also the fro Fit! 0*. thad^smen ! litis siagiitar ^stftt^tfi 
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exhibits a specimen of the knowledge trenail/ possessed by "tmntry 
gentlemen" in If olitical Economy, and similar abstruse subjects. 

Town Holly Twerttt. 
At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Landholders and 
Farmers, held this day, to* consider the propriety of regulating tie 
pride of Labour of the different Artisans, 

- Bbsolved,— Thatin consequence of the low price of provisions, 
which has for some time been happily experienced, and when every 
kind assistance has been given for the last seven years, to ameliorate 
the conditions of those useful branches of society ; we cannot hot 
consider that* the following stipulations will meet their sanction and 
approbation : — 

* Carpenters, 2s. a day, without liquor, or Is. 8d, a day with 
3 pints of Ale or Cyder, and no more. 

.- Masons,.... ditto..., ditto. .. .ditto.. ..ditto 

- Masons 5 Labourers, Is. 3d. a day ditto, or Is. 2d. & day 
with ditto. 

• Thatchers, 2s. a day, 2s* a square, or 8s. a hundred* without 
liquor; or Is. 8d. a day, Is. 8d. a square, or 6s. #d. * hundred, 
with liquor in proportion by the day or hundred. , 

Resolved, 2ndly. — That from a consideration of the low price 
of Iron and Coal, (to what it hitherto has been), the following 
regulations be adopted for Smith's work in general, viz. 

Five-pence a shoe for draft horses. . Common shears and col- 
ters, 4d. a lb. Wing ditto, well steeled, 5d. a lb. Large ditto, 
well steeled, not exceeding Is. each, and every other part of 
smithing work in proportion. 

; RksOLV rd, —That the above regulations be carried into execu- 
tion at Candlemas next; and that the following Landholders and 
rFarmers, are convinced, that it will be productive of the greatest 
penefit to the above Classes, by resuscitating, and giving energy 
to every employment. 

» Resolved, — That the above regulations be printed, and a copy 
sent to every Artizan, resident in this town and parish ; and that 
jthey be requested to, signify their assent or objection to the Com- 
mittee, who will meet on Tuesday next, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, at the Phoenix Inn. 

Then follow the names * of thirty-two of these "respectable 
Landholders and Farmers." A few days after the above was pub- 
lished, the Artizans of Tiverton had likewise a meeting, but not in 
tho .Town- Hall; neither did they say they had " resolved" so and 
f;o, but that they " had considered" that the price of provisions, &c. 
was «o high, that they wouUi not admit pf any reduction in their 
#ages. From their statement, which w$it of room prevents onr 
inserting, it appears, thni the necessaries of Jife were not half tfee 
prifce twenty yeaTs ago, that they were at the time of the Meeting 
find, that their wages were tfeen JteVa day, with five pints of liquor^ 
whereas t^se ^respectable Landholders and Farmers'' would 
»v* ; thejm bqt,2sl a day, without any liquor, or Is. 8d. a day, wWi 
thre* pmti ©nTi\ "••'<*.-•• — »-•;.-, -J 
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Bei whet is 4he most extraordinary and amusing, these sapient » 
*' Landholders and Banners" mre not only for regulating wages, ; 
bat profits; they dictate to the master tradesman what he shall . 
charge for his goods ; and for this abominable oppression they 
assign* what, in the arrogance-, of their pride and beastly ignor- 
ance, they considered a very sufficient reason, namely, that t^iejr : 
understood his trade better than the tradesman himself I So, forsooth, , 
he must have no; more for shoeing a horse than 5d., because iron 
is chea{>, and coals arc cheap, and the Farrier is an imposing ra«r 
cid, one who seeks* (as a learned Judge once said the master prin- 
ters did their journeymen) " to rob, plunder and destroy i those < 
" who employ and iced him." 

• WeUf these "Landholders and Farmers" may punish the f 
Farrier as much as they please; we have no pity for him; they* 
may screw him to the earth; they may, if he disobey them, and 
it seem* meet unto thorn, put his thumbs, or even his jolter bead, . 
into his own iron vice, and squeeze him until he submits to their . 
tyranny.' We have no pity. for him. He would, nay has, as' 
often as he could, taken advantage of iniquitous laws to oppress 
his workmen, not foreseeing that the tyranny would one day reach 
himself. When he prayed for " Combination Laws" he looked, 
only to what be thought his own interest ; he was willing enough 
to oppress and distress his workmen, and he was delighted with 
the power the law gave him over them. How often has he expa- 
tiated on the evils of high wages, of the dissolute conduct of the. 
workmen ; how often has he, cap in hand, fawned to the Land-, 
holder, and abused his men; how often has he regretted his being, 
obliged to charge so high a price for Ins horse shoes, on account 
of excessively high wages ; how often has he heaped all kinds of, 
evils on the backs of his men ; and how often has he crawled to his 
Worship, the Justice, inflaming his own bad passions, as well as 
those of his Worship, against the working man : he did not, to be 
sure see, that, if he could make a slave of his man, that the. 
Landholder would make a slave of him ; he did not see that if } lu> 
price was kept down by the open competition of his neighbours^ 
that open competition among his men would also keep their wages. 
fully as low as they ought ever to be. No ! no ! com-. 
petition -.kept him low enough, this he knew, but he must havo 
oppressive laws added to competition, to enable him to trample, 
upon his men, beaause he too loved to imitate his better^ in their 
tyiranny. * v 

" What id this caie has happened to the Farrier, would be 
tttendad to all master tradesmen, to all mauufacturers, could 
th#se master tradesmen and manufacturers have Succeeded to 
their wishes, in Oppressing their workmen; could they Jiate 
eiecntetd the^w to its letter, they had all been slaves together ; tbey 
h»W only 4Mf©m saved from this degrading condition, by the work-!. 
Uteri occasionally breaking the law. Do the,y think that if the work- 
ftfaii was reduced to the state ef a bondman, to be attached to the : 
rfejt, and sold, or traj^erre^ppwth ^as was ones the case in tfcffij 
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eMMf • de &e? Aftifc, ii tbi* case, tffi^ w«aMinifc*i g p e rn si sigd 
to ,**» »pfe goe& at price* set by tbemserrai f H tbey d*v they 
afe tie most egrcgidfur took &at eve* existed ; m price weald seon 
be'llied, as in' fee ease of the Famef*, on ail m anu f aciBrea, and 
to the same good reason the Landholders give for setting tfee'preae 
to be charred by the Farrte*. Yea, and it wooid be doe* too* 
under the False, fraudulent, and hypocritical pretence, «tba£fe 
would be prodactlve of the greatest benefit to the aboaa dlaaete r 7 
same as me Corn Bill, passed in 1*16, was to cheapen cam! • 

' Lei uVsee the consequence of tbo dastaiJdty conduct of the teenier 
inanufacWers am} tradesmen- Daring Pitt's war against human 
freedom and human intellect; these classes never coeld[be arer aikd 
ufkty to dp th$r duly to tbek eountry -, so long as' trade seemed to 
flourish, they cared ndfbing for either freedom o* inteKnot; 

tt)ey l^ad fneb, as they have now, the power to pot an end to any 
abuse, to compel any reform; but they weuid not stfar a foot, or 

Sve a shilling towards stoppmg the one or obtaining die after, 
t length the war ceased, and with it the monopoly of trade which 
it bad maintained. Tnousantk of people flew out of the country, 
♦hqre they could nolongei* lire, on account of die high prise of 
eyery thing they consumed, and the excessive taxes they eakL 
Afi the employment the expenditure of their incomes roused, 
leased at once, and was transferred to other countries. Trade 
fell off ; and the price of the prodeeo of tne land was rapidly 
coming down to a reasonable rate ; tbo landholder caught the 
alarm, a combination among them took place—but observe, not a 
combination to raise wages, so as to aflbra a miserable pittance to 
the working man's family, but a combination to keep np the price 
of all the necessaries of live to the war pitch; tb? master manu- 
facturer, who had done his best to support bail laws to o tenses* bis 
men, suffered by the operation of theCorn Bitt. WWiB tbo employer 
never see that his own interest is involved in tfcat of bis workman, 
that liberty in the workman to use hie patrimony, <' wbicb eontisU 
in the strength and dexterity of his bands/' in any way bo cati 
nncontrouled by law, is as necessary to (be welfare of tbo niwnniii 
nity, as is the unrestricted employment of the eapital pf the maetttr t 
will he never see that a price set' by law to tbo labour of tne one, 
is as iniquitous, as would be a law to set a price on the goods 
manufactured by the other ? 

But, why were not these Landholder* and Parmer* prosecuted 
for a combination? " Combination of workmen to raise their wages,** 
says a Judge on the bench at the CM Bailey, u is a enkne 
which aims at our trade, our commerce, and our meet vital 
concerns, and which, unless speedily and sewaveVy poaitbad, 
pmst conclude in their final ot&mrew,'*--'' H. <tt^# ; c$nm$ 
teorse than many kinds of felmvy.* And another Judge* *fr 
tlje same place, says, its atrocity consists m inr teadeJitfy f'Jfeijnr 
pede and injure employers iii their business.'' If WbattbftS* ?we» 
fadgessay he either law, or justice, or oomft&n sense J if aeefcihasj 
ti rwHrfi tht selves to a *ifcuaiioa4l^l^lon#Tn^^ 
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wife* they ta*b«eh tfctust ; if to endeavour Id regain thn p]ae+ 
the? had test, bj the wu> mean* they possess, be a criim? in A* 
werfeman of the nature above described,-^* crime of that nature, 
because it may, in their opinions, abridge the profit of tb© employer. 
tow much wars* a crime, haw infinitely more extensive also is 
the erime, committed by the "respectable Landholders of Tivor- 
ten^whe wane not only resolved to " impede and injure" the- 
workman, but to bring him to a state of horrible starvation and wi- 
nery* Yet this is done with impunity ; no prosecution is com- 
meneed; and no judge expatiates " for an hour and a half on Ha 
enormity f these privileged vielaters of the law are permitted to 
escape without censure 01; punishment, net merely for the venial 
crime of combining against insatiable avarice, but for combining 
against tl*e necessary means of subsistence of their fellow creatures. 
If the character of combination be such as we have given. it» 
from high legal authorities, and if these consequences are to Sow 
from combinations, if unrestrained by law, bow .cornea it that th* 
persons whose names, are signed to this paper, how cornea it that 
Ifcey yejre not alths^sd or transported; "thaw crime is worse 
tin* felony;" why then are they not punished accordingly? ]a 
not the law of England the same for all men? Poes the law of 
England make any distinction of personal *w have we been all 
along deceived and defrauded by artful Lawyers, who have cajoled 
us into a belief, that the law is the same for the poor man as for the, 
Lehman; while in met, and in practice, the law is all in favour 
of the rich, all against the poor : making that conduct j«at in the; 
ene<a«e, which it punishes with relentless severity in the others 
Vhad this is the ease with the laws against combinations of w*rh> 
wen" no one can doubt, who takes the least trouble to enquire into 
either the law itself, or the practice followed under cover of the 
law. 

II it he not utterly false that the law is the same for nil, bow 
u owf oa it that " a Meeting could he held in the town HA&W far 
Ike open and avowed purpose of a combination, and that the^pajrtica 
there, dare to publish their names % Workmen have been sent to 
prison, and m some eases confined until they perished, for during 
to combine for the most reasonable purposes, even t/iQt 0/ PBTtr 
•rfomNa their emphyert* But the Landholders of Tiverton take, 
possession of the Town HaU and petition ~ no ! they " resolve," 
that within a month from the time of the Meeting, the master 
Smiths and Farriers, and the Artisans of the Town of Tiverton, 
shall work at the prices they choose to fix for them ! Shall wo 
ntill be told the law is the same far aU ? Look at the paper of the 
I^md-owners; it is dated from the Tawnlfall, and is signed bv 32 
person*, and it « IvESQLvhs" that Masons and Carpenters shall 
We so much per day for their labour. But in the paper pub* 
fished by the JLrtizana, wigiokwe have net room to insert, they, 
V*op fcuews, knowing there would be no impunity lor them, they 
tatenot dared to sign their names, en even mention the place of meet- 
« tt^ and 4n^s^ «f M re^Tin^/ 1 they* jtnodjwlly sayj they <r ei>n- 
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atfer,"*<r. ISToir, why ttos difference 1 Why ! but because the frag- 
hand of the law, of this unjust and unequal law, is ready to crush 
in its unrelenting grasp, those who may ha?e the temerity to stand 
up against abominable oppression. ... 

Will the growing intelligence of the People long endure this, 
state of things? Will tyranny never observe any bounds! Will^ 
those who ought to respect the liberty, th<>se who ought to seek to, 
improve the personal, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
People, will they never cease to meet in " numerous" bodies, tpdo*, 
aU the mischief they can ; and, while in the very act of doing U* 
call themselves " respectable V No ! never will they cease>; while* 
til* growing knowledge of the community shall make them dread, 
that contempt which their stupid conduct must excite, or until th$ir, 
outrageous conduct shall have driven the People to despair, audi 
brought upon their heads the merited punishment of their tyranny* 
In all countries the agricultural labourer is the last to receive/ 
information ; and lie is, consequently, the most degraded. Living 
in the house of his employer from his youth, he is shut out from 
the social intercourse which men in other employments enjoy ; in 
other trades, too, the men have more leisure after the working, 
hours have terminated, when they congregate together, and consult 
on the best means of advancing their common interests. Formerly 
(as we have seen in No. 20, page 156, on the authority of Mr« 
Arthur Young,) when the wages of a husbandman procured three 
times the necessaries of life they do now,Jie could maintain hi* 
family decently; and his love of independence made him dread the 
horrible appellation of a pauper: but he was an isolated being ; he 
could not congregate like the manufacturer ; he could not combine 
like the journeymen tradesman ; he was, therefore, the first to fall 
a victim. After many degradations had been heaped upon, him, it 
was at length discovered, that he deserved no more wages than 
what would just keep him in sufficient strength to go through his 
labour, and just so much, and no more' should ha on any account 
receive. For the purpose of carrying this humane and liberal 
conclusion into effect, a Meeting of Magistrates and Landowners 
was held in the county of Berks ; when it was settled, that the 
wages of a husbandman should be -such as would barely subsist 
him, and him only ; and that if he fell sick, or married; and had a 
family, he should be allowed from the Parish, a& a pauper, a small 
sum per head, for his wife and each of his children-, end a table of 
the rate of wages, and pauper allowance, was printed, as a rule 
fot the county ! ! 

Thus was every married man, and every sick man, converted at 
once into a pauper ; and the community was taxed to pay .a portion 
of the farmer's wages. Only think of the effrontery, the fevejaeed 
insolence of Lords and Honourable Gentlemen, who now atigpna&tt 
the labourer for being a pauper. Only think of their aftaflngj to 
lament " the loss of that independence, whiefc ohea made htgfcdre*! 
'' to become * burthen to the Parish." Only fh ink of their vil% 
bypocricy , when they talk of" soma means, of iiidu&ng the labourer 
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•* to regain km Statt of independence , M when they themsefoes had, 
by their combing ions and conspiracies, compelled him to becomo 
a pauper. "Oatmeal and w^ter," says a purse-proudy selfish 
wretch, " oatmeal and wafer" is good fare enough for an English* 
wan ; and oatmeal and water are all a working man would .hare, 
and more than thousands of them would receive, could the laws 
•gainst them be executed. While a man supports himself by his 
earnings, he may, in most respects, be as independent as he chuseag, 
so long as his wages furnish him with the means of support, and 
he takes care to lire rather within than without their amount, so 
long he may hold up his head as high as any man ; he is beholden 
to nobody, and need care for nobody ; and let hiui conduct hhnsesf 
with decency, and he is as respectable as any body : but the moment 
he is ^compelled to receive money or necessaries, which are not 
bought with his own earnings, from .that moment he is a slave, and 
will be treated as a slave. 



REVOLUTION IN SPAIN- 

It would appear from accounts lately arrived from Madrid, that 
the imbecille gorer iment of Ferdinand is on the point of dissolution 
It has long been a subject of regret to the Friends of Liberty, 
that a country on which nature has been lavish in her gifts, and 
which formerly was celebrated above all other countries for the wis- 
dom of her institutions, the numbers, courage and love, of freedom 
which prevailed among her population, should tamely submit to 
the most puerile and contemptible despotism on record. Every 
.false principle in government, and scperstitious dogma in religion, 
which pervaded Europe in the fifteenth century, seem to have 
taken refuge in Spam. Her commerce is cr imped by monopolies, 
and fettered by restrictions and prohibitions; for want of aa 
efficient Police, the country is overrun with bands of robbers, 
who murder and rob the peaceable and industrious part of th» 
community; and, from the deficiency in the Revenue, the finances 
have fallen into a state of embarrassment and confusion. These 
causes, with the re-establishment of the Inquisition, the arbitarjr 
imprisonment of individuals, and the total interdiction of all freedom 
of discussion, have brought things to a crisis. It is almost 
desirable, that changes in the government of countries should i» 
always taking place, especially when their object is clearly to 
substitute better for worse. But these movements are not only 
Valuable because they may benefit our fellow creatures, but they aro 
useful as examples ; they keep up a spirit of inquiry and discussion, 
and prevent mankind sinking into torpor and indifference on their 
moot important interests. The- struggles of America for liberty 
andindependence, were an example to Frarce; and the example 
otfvFranoftj was very. -near becoming an example to all Europe; 
jftfd* ctfotaftuly.the principles which these two great, events have 
determinated through the world, rauat , ultimately, in their operation, 
odhfoiwid^alkthe precautions of the hhly Lcagmt, and the ooufrdpr- 
tftod demote of Aix-la-ChapoUe. ? 
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PURITY Of TB£ HOtia£ <># <J0M«6Nl 

The CStirkr relates the following eferiom* ahoodete of jh 
known English Minister :— Sir Robert Walitole wanted to carry • 
question in the Hfrtse of Commons, to which be knew these "wcfiaW 
be great opposition. *nd wMeh was disfcke* by eefcme el hb 09s 
dependant*. A* be was passing through the Cottrt erf Bo$aeBte» 
he met a Member «f tile opntrary party. He took himaehfte>a«d 
Wtid, "such a cpkefttitn eomeson thisdtty; give me yow^ee* 
" and herek ahuftkHEWleibr £0090/' which be f«t into hit hand* 
The Member tiiad* him this answer : M ftir Rdbert, yen Jul 1 n Uhdj 
?• Served sotoe ef ray particular friends ; and hflma my wA tea* 
11 last at Oenrt, the King was Y«ry grae r ras t» fc*#, which 
** hare been at yew htttenee. I should, therefore^ think 1 
** very ungrateful (putting the bank-bill iniris pecevt), if I* 
refuse the laVonr yon are new phrased to ejbr me*— In the 
V Anecdotes of the Life of the Earl 6f Chatham *k is stated that, at' 
the commencement of the present reign, bank-nflte tt &e ttaldfent 
of £09,000 were distributed among the Members Of the Honour* 
able Bouse, to pretmre voles m approbation of the Jteaee of ftofc 



3PRENCH REYOLtJtlON. 
Vile jfmu-im vast a, kte Minister of Finance, under the 
le^pmeLtitaverateent, in his " Notice Hisioriqpie" estimates toe 
circulating m ed ium in Prance, art the time of the battle of 
Jbripeic, at 145 millions sterling; which is deuble the<sum men- 
*k>ned by M. Needier, a* the amount of the specie in the country 
Jwfaaij the Ba»etotictei — When we consider the stale of France 
toaoiw, an*sttbe«^ewit to that event; theinoveaae in her population,; 
ate mep»venien& that have taken place in her agriculture ; the 
B«ii and caamfa that have been cowtrupted; the abolition ef 
taHnis, and ih& odious privileges of the nobility ; the improvements 
nhnr criminal code* and in the administration of justice; tfce re*, 
shmtienan hfcr National Debt, and Ike increase in her circulating 
enedinm; and the general liberty which has been extended to «Q 
Masses: wfaen we consider nil these things, and that they all take 
their origin f mm the Rembdio*, it is imfMsible but to consiclef 
that events as the meet fcwrtQaate and gkiipus which could have 
iutppened to Jfatrae* f 



Lomloft:- Printed by W. ftta***^ n*Mfs BttU&ftg* «*«*»* toe*. 
l»ifolita^i b^M. ^Aiaauaa^, «Mau«»f f i^dfafte Hill ;'toaw%M«^ertee ej*t 
■•eatamatieijam {f*#t paijyim majpipmittp %• ferFamA. 
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: liet net, wbatsver other itts assail, 
•l A diaiaed Aristocracy prevail.— -Chubchu*. '* 



LKTTJER TO THE BISHOP OF AlNCOLN.^ 

Most Reverend Sib, 

FROM' various onuses, we have been prevented addressing 
you relative to the Mere and Spital Charities ; subjects about which 
we feel great interest, and on which we have long been, amyous la 
express our opinion. Of the former of, these Charities you are 
patron and visitor; and the superintendence and patronage , of the 
latter are vested in the Bean and Chapter of Lincoln, by whom 
yon are elected to your Diocese. It follows, therefore,, that yon 
are the person most interested in, and on whom principally de- 
pends, the management of these two Foundations. Ijn venturing 
to address yon, we are not sensible that . any particular apology 
is necessary. Opr object is merely to point out abuse, which * 
you fought to have no wish to conceal. Those who are niost 
attached to the English System, consider it of essential importance, . 
that Church and State should be united ; as laymen, therefore; 
occupied in pointing out abuses in the, latter, we may be suffered 
occasionally to advert to the defects, of, the former. Before, ^how- 
eveivwe entejr on our subject, it inay be as well to notice one or 
two points, which appear intimately connected with the welfare 
of the Church of England. 

You are well aware, Sir, of the notable robbery of the Poor 
which was lately discovered, and in which it was ascertained, the 
Ministers pf the Established Religion, and certain time-serving 
Corporations were principally concerned. In ordinary cases of 
theft, the offender is generally very willing, after detection, to - 
make up the matter, by restoring the stolen property ; but fbe r: 
parties in this transaction are of such a gardened nature, that they , 
have the barface4 effrontery to retain the property, even after * 
public conviction. It was the duty of our Rulers, when, the 
villainy was discovered, if not to punish the delinquents, at least 
to restore, without delay, the plunder of the Poor to its rightful 
owners : but they did neither. A Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed, composed of men who had a direct interest in screening « 
the abuses which they were appointed to discover. Two Bishops, 
Sir, tjiose of S\ Asaph and Peterborough, who had shown the most 
determined hostility to the Bill, wetu placed on the Commission 
to carry its provisions into effect. Aft this appeared such a 
mockery of justice, such an insult to the parties injured, that men 
most attached to religfon, consider the screening of the abase of 
Charities from investigation, the greatest scandal that hat fallen 

Vol. II. 
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upon the Church for many centuries. The Methodists are greatly 
emboldened, and are increasing the numbar of their converts 
daily; and even Infidels now contend, with some appearance of 
troth, that th& Professors of Religion are much more anxious 
about its emoluments, than justice, charity, or the cure of souls. 

•It cannot he expected, Sir, when the Cbuneh ttt England has 
lost nearly all its followers; when its Ministers are no longer 
looked on with respect and confidence by the People ; when no 
one is scarcely to be found who believes in its doctrines, that it 
will be suffered to retain possession of its present enormous 
revenue. The work of Religion is principally performed by 
the Dissenting Clergy, who are supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their hearers; which is certainly much better than a 
compulsory levy for their maintenance. The Established Clergy, 
deserted by the People, and left without employment, pah have na 
just claim to their incomes : the Tithe, therefore, which is a 
most grievous evil, might be abolished without doing injustice to 
agy one. This would afford great relief to the Fanner; it would 
dw a way wkh all pretext for another Corn Bill ; and would probably 
reduce the price of bread, so that a working man, With even Ida 
present wages, might purchase a sufficiency for the maintenance ef 
, himself and family* 

But we shall leave Aese tonics to speak of matters with which 
ypik are individually concerned; and in which, if we can prevail 
Upon you to consult your duty* rather than your interest, you may 
reader the cofhimmit/ essential service. # 

We have already said that ydu are visitor and patron of Mere 
Charity. TWscWity, situate in your Diocese, was founded by 
Michael Robett. It consists of 060 acres of land, and was left to 
support six poor men, and a Warden, who was to reside upon the 
spit, and read to them. Mr. Manby is lessee of the estate; he 
pays a rent of £9Q to Mr. Dawson, who is steward for the Warden, 
and; at the same time, a tenant of Mr. Manby's. Of the £32 paid 
by Mr; Manby, £24 is distributed to the poor brethren, which is 
aUthe benefit thejr derive from their estate of 050 acres. It would 
he absurd to ftnagine that an esUte of 0*0 acre*, five miles from 
Lincoln, which pays neither ty the nor poor's rate ; and when land 
In the same neighbourhood lets at from 20, SO, to 40s. an acre, 
should yield no more than £&b a year. The truth seems to be, 
that Mr. Manby pays a heavy fine every time his lease is renewed ' 
for holding the land at this nominal rent; that this fine is pocketed 
by the Warden, who has no more right to it than we have; that 
the present Warden is a nephew of yturs, for whom you provided 
his present lucrative situation, by promoting Mr dimming, the 
former Warden, to a living in your gift! Further it appears, from the 
Report ofthe Education Committee, that your son is Master ofSpital, 
Hospital, which is another ancient endowment for tbe poor ; that 
his'income from that Charity, is 6 or &&0 a year ; and all that he 
pa/s to the poor is <£ 27 4s. to four or five pehsiners ! 

I*ow, Sir, you can have Ho right to these tilings ; you can h*v© 
no *rig£t to provide gross sinecures for your children and relations 
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out of "funds left exclusively foi"tbe poor. If there be no poor m 
Spital, there are certainly poor in Little Carlton and Skellkgthof{», 
and the endowment is in favour of the poor of both these parishes; 
Btit supposing the whole county of Lincoln destitute of poor; yet, * 
wide there remained distress or poverty in any part of the fcmgu 
dom, neither you nor your family could have any right to appro- 
priate a farthing of the revenue of either Mhre or Spital. Tfe* 
property had been devised to relieve distress ; and if distress eould 
not be found in Lincoln, it ought to have been sought for e l se wh ere ; 
it cortainiy could never have been intended, under any circumstan- 
ces, to add superfluity to abundance, and to make the wealthy still 
wealthier. Your income from your bishopric, we believe, is nrote 
than £5000 a year, which, one would Hume, is amply sufficient 
for the decent maintenance of yourself and family. When we re- 
flect on the poverty and humility of the primitive Christians, When 
we consider 4hat St Paul followed his trade as a lent-maker at 
Rome, and in his leisure hours preached the gospel, it is attaung 
to think of the luxury, pride, and ostentation, of their successors. 
But what vile secular jobbing it was, how unworthy the dignity of 
an English prelate, the removal of Mr. Gumming from his situa- 
tion as Warden, to make a prevision for your nephew ! 

Before we conclude, there is another subject to which -"we are 
anxious to call your attention, m which, if your wish to do good be 
commensurate with yoUr means, you niay^coufer extensive benefits 
on your fellow-creatures. You are Visiter to Eton College ; r from 
your neglect, and that of your predecessors, the most sha m e l e ss 
abuses have crept into that establishment. We should wish you 
to visit Eton, to examine the Statutes, and you will then discover 
that things are carried on in a way vef y different from the intenttetog 
of the Founder. You wjHl Una* upon the foundation, the sons of 
Sir Lmvrenee Palk> Judge Hofroyd, and others, who receive their 
education at the expence of the poor, and who have no right to set 
a foot in the' place. You will also discover that the Rev. Dr. 
Good ALL, and a few greedy " Fellows," devour the principal part 
of the Revenue, while the sub-master, who performs nearly all 
the work, obtains only a slender " allowance™ bread and 6eer." 

If we reckon the value of Mere Charity at £500 a year, thai 
of Spital at £600, and the revenue of Eton College at £10,000, 
there is a,n annual income of £i 1,000 appertaining to the Poor, 
which Is under your controul, and might be tendered subservient 
to matiy valuable purposes. We learn, upon the authority of the 
Quarterly fieviewers, that there are in London from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and thirty thousand children, betwtat 
the ages of six and sixteen, without the means of education; and, 
that worn two to four thousand of these are hired out to beggar*, 
and employed in thieving. Now, Sir, there can be no serf of 
doubt, but these poor chfdren have a stronger churn on the reve- 
tmes of Mere, Spital and Eton, than your nephew and son, or Dr. 
Goo&att; and were they expended in their education^ might ^pre- 
serve them from various crimes and misfortunes to which from igne- 
rance they are liable ; and thus would die community be much 
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more benefited, than in the gr starts is maintenance of th^ohiidrctt 
of titkd and opulent individuals. 

It is With great reluctance that we expose any abuse or 
injustice on the part of members of the Established Church; 
hecanae we should be very loathe to say any thing which might 
afibrd a handle to your Methodistical opponents. It is desira- 
">le to hare a religion as rational as possible, or, at least, free from 
absolute insanity. We do not however consider the Methodists 
quite so wild in this country, as they appear to be in America, 
where they seem stark mad with holy zeaL In an extract from 
41 FeaiWs Sketcketan America/* with which we shall conclude, 
you will obs rve the bedlam state of some of our trans- atalntic 
brethren; and our last wish is, that you, and ether Members of 
the Established Church, would, by your zeal, uprightness, and 
exemplary lives, prevent our country men falling victims to a similar 
delusion. Fearon gives the following account of a visit to a Metho- 
dist-meeting :— 

" | went at eight o'clock in the evening. The door was locked ; 
irat the windows being open, I placed myself at one of tbem, and 
saw that the church within was crowded almost to suffocation. The 
preacher indulged in long pauses, aud occasional loud elevations 
of Voice, which were always answered by the audience with deep 
groans. When the prayer which followed the sermon had ended, 
file minister descended from the pulpit, the doors were thrown 
open, and a considerable number of the audience departed. Under- * 
standing, however, that something was to follow* with considerable t 
difficulty I obtained admission. The minister departed, the doors 
were again closed, but about four hundred persons remained. One 
(apparently) of the leading members gave out a hymn, then a 
brother was called upon to pray : he roared and ranted like a 
maiiac • the male part of the audience groaned, the female shrieked ; 
a man skiing next to me shouted ; a youth standing before me con- 
tinned for half an hour bawling, ' Oh Jesus ! * come down, come 
down, Jesus! my dear Jesus, I see you! bless me^Jestos? Oh! 
oh ! oh ! Come down, Jesus V A small space further on, a girl, 
about 11 years of age, was in convulsions : an old woman, who I 
ooncluded was her mother, stood on the seat, holding her up in her 
arms, that her ecstacies might be visible to the whole assembly, fn 
another place there was a convocation of holy sifter* sending forth 
most awful yells. A brother now stood forward, stating, that 
« although numbers had gone, lie trust* d the Lord would that n^Kt 
work some signal favours among bis demr land*.* Two sisters ad- 
vanced towards him, refusing to be comforted, < for the Lord was 
with them;' another I rother prayed—and another. " Brother' 
Macfaddiir' was now called upon, and he addressed them with a 
voice which might almost rival a peal of thunder, the whole congre- 
gation occasionally joining responsive to his notes/ The madness 
now became threefold increased, and, such a scene presented itself 
* as I could never have pictured to my imagination, and as I trust, 
for the honour of true religion and of human nature, I shall never 
ate again. Had the inhabitants of Bedlam been let loose, the/ 
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could ndt have exceeded ft. From 40 to 50 were praying aloud 
and extemporaneously at the same moment of time : tome were 
kicking, many jumping, all clapping their hands and crying out in 
chorus, • Glory ! glory ! glory ! Jesus Christ is a' very good friend I 
Jesus Christ is a rery good friend : Oh God ! oh Jesus I come 
down 1 Glory ! glory ! glory ! thank you Jesus 1 thank you, God I 
Oh, gbry 1 glory ? glory ! i !' Mere exhaustion of bodily strength 
produced a cessation of madness for a few minutes. A hymn was 
given out and sung; praying then commenced; the scene of mad- 
ness was again acted, with, if possible, increased efforts on the part 
of the performers. One o r the brothers prayed to be kept from, 
enihusim$m / A girl, of six years of age, became the next object of 
attention. l A reverend brother proclaimed that she ' had just 
received' a visit from the Lord, and was in awful convulsions— so 
heard was t he working of the spirit." 

MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 
Every tiling relating to America is particularly intcreing to this 
Country. We are connected bv the same language, and the same 
code of laws; — she is a branch from the same stock, severed from 
the parent tnmk by Oppression : many of our countrymen have 
already fixed their abode in the Land of Promise, and a great 
many more only wait for return of Spring, to plant their hopes 
on the same rocky foundation. Her history affords the noblest 
subject for contemplation ; her struggle for independence, the 
gaMant manner she repulsed the base Tyrants who wished to 
enslave her-^-wbo were anxious to destroy in the bud the seeds of 
future greatness. As yet, however, she only exhibits the outline 
of her destiny ; every thing is fresh from the hand of Nature ; part 
of her population » only just reclaimed from the savage state ; while 
her cultivated land still retains strong traces of its wilderness 
origin. But the bam is kid : Time must build up the structure, 
and consolidate the vest regions of America into a grand Empire 
of free and intelligent Beings. 

The different Messages of the Presidents of the United States 
to Congress, give tfce best history of the progress of this great and 
happy Country. They form truly national documents, pregnant 
with important information relative to the internal and external 
interests of the Country; and exhibit an edifying contrast to the 
folly aad inanity of Royal Speeches. Every year announces some 
addition to the revenue, population, and territory of the United 
States. From the Message of Mr. Monroe to Congress, we 
learn, that another State, the Illinois, has been added to the 
Union ; and it is proposed to appropriate to this new member a 
Government and Constitution analogous to that enjoyed by the 
v other States. T^he revenue has increased beyond all expectation. 
During the first three quarters of the year, the receipts into the 
Treasury have exceeded 17,000,000 of dollars- - The produce of 
the Customs, for the same period, is 21,000,000 ; the Revenue, for 
the whole year, is estimated at 26,000,000; and the probable sutri 
in hand, at the end of it, is stated at 2,000,000 dollars. The public 
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lands bare been diapered of rip unusual ^tafct&es, tad: *t a price 
exceeding all prerions calculation, The «a?Jr w advancing to the 
limit contemplated by law; and measures, &r the permanent 
defence of the Country, authorized by Oragress, are in progress. 
Treaties 9f Peace, including ejterisive territorial acquisitions, hare 
been n^ade with the Indiana; and the tPftsaiMtit expresses a 
wish, that measures, tending to the cultivation of these Savage 
Tribes* might be adopted. Satisfactory reasons are given for taking 
possession of Amelia Island, which had become * plane of refage 
to buccaneers, and desperate adventurers of every desrcripttom 
who were like dangerous to American Citbens, and the subjects 
of every other State* Notice is taken of the mission to Sotttk 
America; but it does not appear that the American Government 
intends to interfere in the dispute betwixt Spain and her Colonies ; 
and it is the opinion of the Pr*#idb#t, that the civil war them 
is not likely to be speedily terminated. 

Such are the leading topic* of'Mr.HOKfttolt'* Message to Con- 
gress, We have thought proper to put them down, tacbmpara with 
the statement which we shortly expect to have of our own bankrupt 
and rotten affairs. Amorkaisjuatin dm aituatidn wbiehher beet 
friends could wish; she is at peaee with all the world, and likely 
to be so, and all her internal afiairs are in a rapid state of improve* 
ment. While she has a t*rp/t** rereime, it onght set to be for* 
gotten that this re venae arises entirely from easterns on the import 
of foreign commodities; that there are no internal duties; no 
fi&tUe* not assessed taxes, nor poor raftee. All these, too, who 
think of America, ought to beat in mind, that the farmer Mere 
may obtain land almost without rent, and no tithe at alt; that there 
are no " Combination Laws" to minimize. the price of labour ; that 
there are no Olivers nor Castles; and Cebbett saysv he has not 
yet met with any body like Wilberfe* Ce. 

MM 1 ■■ 1 11 I ■ I , 

PATRONAGE OF THB HOME OFFICE. 

Lord Sidmouth is at the headfcof this Department, and has a 
wide range of patronage in the appointment of the different Officers 
in the Police Establishment* of the Metropolis. He has the 
appointment of the Police Justice*, Clerks, and others ; said lately, 
in direct breach of an Act of Parliament, arrogated to himself the 
right of appointing e?en> the Constables, In the Third Report of 
the Police Committee, we learn, that one of the persons so 
appointed was a worthless and abandoned character, who was im- 
pnsoaed in the King's Bench, and net being able to perform his 
duty* wais turned out of his situation ; this fellow is described by 
the Chief Clerk of Worship-street Office, aa a man whom he 
knew obtained a living by hirimg himself oat as zframdmiemt oasX 
Such/is the discrimination of the Noble Lord, on the fitness of 
persons for places of trust, that, of four persons nominated by 
him, one declined the appointment, another was tbrned^et of the 
office, and the renaming two were confirmed in their sttaaiioms, i» 
defiance of the remonstrances of the Magistrates* 

• Third Report on the Police of the Metropolis. ' Page 20. 
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But the greediness of the pious Secretary after patronage, was . 
still more strikingly exemplified on the appointment of Secretary to 
the Board of Commissioners, for the Inquiry into the Abuse of 
Charities. The Act authorizes the Commissioners " to appoint 
" and employ sueh Secretary, as they shall think meet? but no 
sooner were they nominated; and before the seal was affixed* than 
it was intimated to them, from the Home Office, that they need be 
in no hurry to name their Secretary, as a person was already in 
reserve for that situation ! ! 

But these offences of Sidmouth sink into insignificance after the 
recent murders at the Old Bailey. Before that event, the world had 
charitably thought the crimes of his Lordship originated more in 
constitutional weakness, than cold-blooded insensibility to human 
suffering. Wise men, indeed, know well enough, that humanity 
is not less politic than just; but k is the curse of shallow and 
cowardly minds always to seek security in savage and vindictive 
measures. That his Lordship should be anxious after patronage, 
seems a necessary consequence of his policy. The Olivers and 
Castles, when their labours to foment riot and insurrection are 
completed, must be provided for ; and where so likely as lucrative 
situations . in the Customs* Excise, and T?oKco? rauahan and 
Brown, the convicted bjood-sonspirators, have been pr«|err*d into 
situations of trust, why then should we object to a Jem-bail, or any 
othqr pert of the Noble Lord's Establishment, being placed in 
situations of honour and emolument. 

Employment for the Poor.— A Committee has recently 
been formed in London, for the promotion of this object. The 
expedients principally recommended are of two- kinds ; the one 
proposing the allotment of small portions of land at a moderate 
rent, to married labourers ; and the ether recommending a more 
general adoption ofspade+dukivation. Mr. Faller, of Gatesehead, 
near Newcastle, gives an instance of land cultivated by the spade, 
and the wheat planted in dibbles, producing the enormous quantity 
of seventeen quarters of wheat to the acre; whereas, by the ordi- 
nary mode of cultivation, the predate is not more than four 
quarters ! — A four-fold increase of produce is a pretty strong 
recommendation; but we apprehend these Gentlemen would be 
deceived in the ultimate effect of their principles, provided they^ 
were generally adopted. But why not apply their principles to" 
manufacturing as well as agricultural tebwr f . If it be expedient 
to cast away machinery minavalindaflftry,itknaileessoinmaint- 
faltering. mdMatry. The pkmghand the thraeiik^ machine are net 
greater consumers of the poor man's labour, than die steam engine 
and spinning jenny. Our opinm* u> that there is no want of. 
employment in this country, only a more humane and equitable 
distribution of it* and it vexes us mortally, that flie Bishop of 
Chester,' and other good souls, can never be persuaded to look 
where the truorevil lips. The hours of labour of the working 
classes, since .the*, commencement of the war against knowledge, 
have been increased one-third, while their wages, allowing far the 
de preciation ia money, have been, reduced another one-thM, so 
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that labour is now sold for only one-third its former price* Let 
then, we say, the working hours of the labourer be reduced to therr 
former duration ; and his wages raised, so as to aiford hipa the 
same command over the necessaries of life he enjoyed twenty-five 
years ago, then will his stuation be equally comfortable, and 
employment created for one-third more people than are now 
employed. These things we know cannot be done, while the 
taxing and funding system continues ; but justice requires that they 
should be done ; and although we do not wish to speak harshly 
even of those who only profess to do good, yet, we * cannot help . 
suspecting, that measures/ which do not aim at these radical 
changes, originate either in hypocrisy or knavery. 

The following Song was sent to us sometime ago by a Corres- 
pondent, who subscribes himfelf " Tnconv v." He states it to 
have been taken from a Collection of " Political Songs* published 
in 1685, and to have been written in the reign of James II. It 
being Christmas, when songs, plumb pudding, roast beef and ale are 
in great request, it appears to be a suitable moment to present it 
to our Readers. The word " Reformatio* seems tobe of the same 
signification &$ Reformer amongst us; and the subject is, " that 
"vile and wretched crew"— -" you know who. 9 * 

SQNG.— Tunis,— " Hark ! the Merry Christ Church Sfdh? , 

*' WHO WILL BE A REFORWADO ? 

- Who will bring Old England thro' " 

From those vermin, from these vermin ? 
1 From that vile add wretched crew,' 

* Who her vitals knaw for 'victuals: 

, Ton know who, yon know who. 
■ , Pensioners of all description*, 
, . And those still are worse than they ? 

Den of slaves, and nest of vipers, 
' Shall 1 live to see the day/ 
,- That shall scare ye, that shall fright ye, 

From the Commons* Honse away ? 

itise again, thou shade of Hamfjoen! 
.Teach as once again the way, 
To foil viUains, to foil tyrants, 
And establish Freedom's sway. , 
5 Is there none that has his spirit? 
Are there none his voice t' obey? 
Dama*d he he,' a slave for ever, 
To , sn ch questions dare say, n ay t 

Oa observing that Lord Charles Townsfhd has beenmaknag 
presents oiGmme to the Freemen of Tarn worth, who voted in his • 

interest :tt 

The Tain worth Freemen Townsend name. 
In hopes he'll make their Borough shine ; ■, r 

' ' Townsend for presents sends them Gvmt, 

In hopes to keep the Game alive. G. H. I. 

- .,* ' ' To Correspondents. 

AVe thank our Norfolk Correspondent for his account of the Meeting it ' 
/ ittU Dvrtvm, and wiU publish it the first opportunity, for the -benefit of 
the Tiverton Landholders. » . . 

j-— ■ , i ■ .. — i , „ 1 1 ,, „) . . r . ,,. i , # 

London:— Printed by W. Molinrux, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lao«, 
vublished by J. Fairburw, $, Broadway, Ludgate Hill; to whom all orders and 
communications (post.patd; arc requested to be forwarded. 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail, — Chvbchill. 



$TATE 6lt THE COUNTRY; or, PROSPECTS FOR 
THE NEW YEAR. 

It is now mote than six months since Parliament was dissolved, 
and, during the whole of that time, there has hardly been a single 
event of great political interest. In the absence of political ques- 
tion* of importance, we thought our pages could not be more use- 
fttHy employed than in advocating the caase of the Working Classes, 
against bad raws and the injustice of their employers. Whether or 
* BOt* workmen have derived any immediate advantage from our 
labours, we arre ignorant-; but we are satisfied, that they must be 
GlHrnatebf benefited by their claims, founded, as they are, on jus-, 
tioe, good policy, and humanity, being brought before an enlighten^ 
ed, and, we verily believe 7 , not an inhuman PubKc. Of several 
important Trades, namely, the Tailors, Printers, Type Founders, 
jted Opticians, we have given a complete history for the last fortv 
years. We have shown the folly, inutility, and cruelty of the 
Combination Laws. We have seen, that since the commencement 
of the war, of state-craft, priest-craft, law-craft, and every other 
species of craft, knavery, and hypocrisy, the working man has lost, 
two-thirds of his patrimony ; that, allowing for the depreciation in . 
ntottcyy and the extension of the hours of labour, he now enjoys only * 
one-third the comfort he did prior to that execrable event. That 
' the calamities of the times should fall exclusively on the labouring 
poor is not surprising, when we reflect, that they have been with- 
out political power or importance, that the laws ty which they have 
been degraded have not been made by them, or for them, but 
against them ; that they have been like the soil in the hands of the 
husbandman, or clay in the hands of the potter, they have been 
cultivated, trirotyfed, and shapen, not for their own interest and hap- 
piness, but solely for the interest and happiness of their Oppressors. 

While, however, we have been engaged, usefully engaged, we 
hope, and certainly to our own minds, satisfactorily engaged, in 
advancing the interests of the working classes, we have not forgot- 
ten that the object of our Publication was, and now w, a politic a*. 
one ; that our main business is with the abuses of a rascally 
Government, supported by aH that is base and unprincipled in . , 
morals, law, and religion ; antf whose measures are not less cruel 
and bloody, than the most bare-faced and blackest Despotism that 
ever was established. This is the source of every evil, and uatil 
k is reformed, until it is plucked up by the roots and scattered to 
the winds, no one ought to expect either safety, justice, or eomfort- 

Vou II. 
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..Under this System, »oAiBg that is good can flourish. Every abuse 
will be protected, every injustice tolerated, and our distresses 
remain incurable. ' 

Jn the .period that i? J^XPacJnngt .we foresee events of great 
political interest ; and it is to these events our pages will hereafter 
be principally devoted. >^e shall always be ready to publish 
whatever may be advantageous to the working classes, because it 
is with these classes all our interests and feelings are identified: 
but it is only by attacking the great evil in its souree, that any 
radical good can be accomplished. What we are now going to say- 
on tfce internal situation of the Country, may be considered a* the 
preface to the future subjects of our speculation. It is usual, at 
the close of the year, to take a short retrospect of past events ; bift, 
contrary to the usual custom, we shall not occupy ourselves with 
what is past, but what is to come. However calm the politic*} 
atmosphere may appear at present,, and, to superficial minds, even 
it may seera pregnant with no events of importance : but we are 
pursuaded a crisis is approaching, that will excite more dissension* 
discussion, and embarrassment than has ever yet been witnessed* 
It is not only from the magnitude of the evils with which we ere 
surrounded, nor their remedless nature, that we anticipates 
period of unprecedented difficulty and agitation, — but froo} the con-* 
Sic ting and irreconcileahle interests which are involved in our 
present situation. That these conjectures may not appear graufid- 
less, that we may appear to found our prognostications on some 
better authority than Moor's Almanack, we shall give a : short view 
of the subjects which must shortly occupy the attention* of both 
the Country and Parliament ,. • / 

The first subject that demands attention is, the resumption of 
Gash-payments. Is the Bank willing to pay in specie ?— is it ubk 
to pay in specie ? Would it be advantageous to the Country, -pro- 
vided it were to pay in specie ? These questions require a definite- 
answer. To the first we shall not reply ; because.it is not the wilting > ■ 
ness or unwillingness of the Bank, but the policy and ptaetiqabiltiy 
of Cash-payments which « re of importance to the community. 

First, as to the abUfty of the Bank to. pay in specie. Betwixt , 
16 and £18,000,000 of Bank-notes circulate on ihe faith of the 
debt due From the Government to the Bank; on the faith of Exche- 
quer-bills, and other Government securities. . 'Ttyk*eh>encyof the 
Eank, therefore, depends on the solvency oi Government; and the 
ability of the Bank to tafceup 16 or 1Q millions of its no&s* depends 
on the ability of Government, not only to discharge the d^bivbut 
', all other obligations entered into with the Bank, This, is the Urst 
step in Cash-payments!; the.B^ai& niuat first call in itspwn defcta, 
before it can discharge those contracted wjtb the Pubjicu : 

We will suppose this, difficulty surmounted, we wifl* suppose 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the aid «of a loan of 
18 millions, discharges, the defct, and every other obligation due-. 
from the Government to the Bank, and the Batik, thereby/ has 
the funds wherewith to purchase specie, . , T&b next .oration 
is, where the specie ia to be purchased, by, which, Banjt pap*r 
M to be converted into golcL it cannot be purchased, at hwnV, 
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for we have none, it must therefore be purdhased abroa4. 
But Aow, or with what I . Where and with what is £30,000,000 of 
specie to be purchased* to enable the Bank to take up its paper) 
It is only b y a favourable balance of trade, by the excess of oar > 
exports above our imports, that the precious metals are fcfougttt 
into the country ; and what a number, of years it would require, for -. 
this excess to amount to £30,000,000 ; and, at the same time, sup- 
port the immense annual drain of specie, from emigration to the 
Continent and the United States* The amount of specie necessary 
to the Bank before it could again pay in cash, is six times the 
amount of the spld and silver annually imported into Europe from 
all the mines in South America. How chimerical, absurd, sad 
impessibleis the idea of a return to cash-payments ! 

'But let us even suppose that this difficulty is surmounted; 
let us suppose that by some mighty magic of the Bank, thirty 
millions ofjspecie is imported from other countries, and court** 
quently, their circulating medium diminished to that amount,^ * 
what effect, we ask, would this defalcation in their currency, hove 
on their domestic economy ? Why, the prices of all foreign common 
Cities would fall exactly in the same proportion, that the currency 
they had lost, bore to the whole amount of currency they had hi 
circulation. Their manufactures, and every description of produce, 
would $ink in price, so that our merchants, who already find the 
greatest difficulty in competing in the foreign* market, would be 
completely driven out of it In short, the importation of the precunei 
metjal$ to the necessary amount to resume cash- payments, would 
cut up our Foreign-trado root and branch. 

Thus much as to the ability of the Bank to-pay in gold, and the 
effect it would have on our foreign commerce, provided such a 
thing. were possible, which we are persuaded is utterly impossible/ 
it next rfemains to see what would be the effect of a 4 return to Cash- 
Payments on our own affairs. 

As a preliminary step to Cash-payments the Bunk must begin to 
draw in its paper, by ceasing td discount bills, and lessening the 
amodbt of its advances to individuals and country Bankers. These 
operation* Wouki be immediately felt from one end of the kingdom 
to the other ;> ^general scarcity of money would ensue ; the country 
Banker would not be able to advance money to the tradesman and 
farmer; the tradesman and farmer wbuid not be able to pay their" 
workman's wages; there would be no buyers; every thing would 
fall in f rice; wages would be reduced; the tradesman would he 
longer obtain the 1 same price for. his goods, nor the farmer for 
his -produce* a general reduction would take place in the incomes of 
all the productive classes of the co mm u n i ty , of the work man, trades- 
man and farmer : ,but while the iricomes df all these classes, anp! " 
the jMricesef commodities would be reduced, the real incomes' df " 
the fund-liolder, land-owner, and the servants of O'ovemulent, would ' ; * 
be pwportionatety imteased: and' thus would' th£ lessening the l: ' 
nowtinaiwiQunkofon* durreney\ whichMs ah indiipeftsvble pre4}£ 
minary to Cash-payment, operator as an'* additional tsix of suck a ' 
magnitude, acinus* isevttaMy ^kngehrpaa^rismaadbankrtxpt^y, 
nearly the whole of the useful classes of the community. 
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Such is abriofviey of the quest&n of Cash-payments, and of the 
consequences which most follow any attempt to convert Mir paper 
currency into a metallic currency^ It is one of tbostf important 
questions which must shortly be agitated, and in which every bo&y 
feds interested ; but which is a question of such a dangerous and 
perplexed a nature, that a remedy of any kind, is only a choice of 
evils. Impracticable as is the resumption of Cash- payments, the* 
People ought to insist on it taking place ; and they are jasOly md%- 
nant at the annual sacrifice of their fellow-creatures for the 
maintenance of a fictitious currency. It is nothing to them whether 
the measure is practicable or not: let our Tyrants look tt>'&*t. 
Justise^reqnfres that the Bank sfeould take up its papers i%4s a de%t 
owing to the People, and it ought to be compelled to pay it. Lord 
L|f BEFOOL has engaged not to renew the Restriction j1M; : *iA 
the Gfenvillitts, ii 'they come into power, which God ftnbidv ar«\ 
pledged to reform our monetary system. But the Shing is inipos- 
sible. The evil, hke fifty othere which have been obstinately 
persisted in by our infatuated Rulers, ha&gone so far that a remedy 
is incompatible with the existence of the System* ;:*,,; 

That this important question may appear quite clea*, We Shall 
re-state the points on which we have been insisting. Ftrsty the* 
necessity of Government raising a loan to discharge the debt and 
its other engagements with the Bank, on* the credit of which ' 
eighteen millions of Bank-notes are now circulating; Supposing . 
thie done, the next difficulty would be the obtaining a supply of the 
precious ra£tal&, wjiich we say would be impossible, ana* even if : 
possible, would annihilate our Foreign Trade. Lastly, supposing 
evejpf a|$uffi6iency; of specie by any means could be obtained^ so » 
tojenjaUe the Bask to pay in gold, the operation would h& accom^T * 
panibd with, such a reduction in die womiaa/. amount of-dur* 
currency, andcarisequehtly, mtheincomcsoftheproductiveclasse^ 
as must inevitably, with the present system of taxation, plunge them 
into bankruptcy and pauperism. 

The next subject of embarrassment and interest is: tfce ? Agricul- 
tural Petition/ and the distresses of the Farming Districts. Here 
again our" Oppressors will find themselves betwixt Scylla and 
Chary bdis. How they will get. out of this scrape we cannot 
imagine for out lives. Neither the profits of trade, nor (fee wages' 
of labour will admit the smallest enhancement in the price of bread. 
It will be sorely against the inclination of the Aristocrats to reduce 
their rents; and they cannot reduce taxes* without violating their 
engagements wilh the fundholder* The Farmer however, *ifhe 
ha distressed, must be relieved, because his rain would involve the 
ruin ^f every class of the community. The country will he in at 
ferment on the subject, and* divided, into two great parties 5 one" 
Composed of all those connected with tfade and manufactures ; and 
the ^ther* all these connected with agriculture. How the Villains 
will, apt >we cannot tell; it will be a bitter piH for them; 4 and w*; 
are happy to say it is another ofths«*»mciir«We swZf, whteh' cannot 
be reinedied while *th© System continue*, 
; 1>e situation of out FRANCES will be equally difficult and 
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perplexin g. There is now in the market, unfunded, more than fifty 
mjiktros of Exchequer Bids ; and after all the swaggering about 
tlie improvement in the Reveiroe, it is still less by twelve or fourteen 
millions than the Expenditure. This deficit must be provided lor, 
either by a swinging loan, in the fourth year of peace too, or a v 
farther issue of Exchequer bills, or the appropriation of the- whole, 
' or part of the Sinking Fund. Whatever expedient is resorted- to, 
it. can only afford temporary relief; it can only put off the evil day, 
tiler day of account,, the day of retribution, when ail the misdeeds and 
crimes of the Be*oughmongers will be audited. All the juggling and 
delusive schemes of poor Vans itt art must be nearly exhausted ; 
he cannot with all his tricks carry on much longer ; he will shortly 
hare to tell ihe Honourable Members-that, " though he is quite 
willing, he cannot possibly any longer serve them, either by cheating 
borrowing, or even Tobhing Ihe People/ , Poor Vansittartl he 
once had the simplicity to say in>the House of Commons, " that Mf. 
PlTT'sfiiemory would be blessed by those who receivedt he benefit \ !" > 

There are many mpre subjects of importance, but we can only 
just enumerate them. The investigation of the School and -Hos- 
pital robberies will cause great confusion among the country 
Parsons, fraudulent Trustees, and Corporation Gluttons. These 
marauders will not like .to give up their plunder; but ft would be 
the most barefaced impudence to talk of the burthen of poor's rate, „ 
till this property is restated* 

Next to this is the revision of the Criminal Code, which the 
community will no longer tolerate in its present barbarous state. 
All those concerned in the administration of the law will feel in- 
terested in opposing the reform of this gross evil. Lawyers are 
interested not in the -perfection, but the imperfections of laws ; and 
the. greater their absurdity, contradiction, and perplexity, and tbe 
greater their gains* Bat the interest of the community is quite t 
fhe reverse. 

Besides these subjects of great interest to the country, we shall 
he. amused with tbe contests of the Ins and the (hfts. The Whigs, 
it k expected, with their augmented' numbers, will endeavour to 
oust their opponents- by main force. Parliamentary Reform, the 
Poor Laws, and the state of the Press, are likewise subjects that must 
shortly he brought under review. Of these we shall not now speak. 
What we have said will be sufficient to show, that there are so 
, many questions of importance, urgency and difficulty, that pok tics, 
more, than ever, most be interesting to the People. Many of the* 
evil* mm have mentioned are incurable while the System* continues : 
hut, under a new order 4 of things, all our dimeolties might yet be 
surmounted. Our soil and climate, and above all the superior 
intelligence and industry of. the People, provided these resources 
were administered with justice and -wisdom, might yet extricate us* 
from all our embarrassments, and England again be free and happy. 
Every thing depends upon the : People ; while they tamely suflfer 
thettlaboor, property, an^ pencmal; seenrky to he at the coatroul 
of half a dozeiLshallow scoundrels^ aa void of nrtnciple : a» talent, 
they must he miserable, and we had almost said they deserve it. 
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AGR1CULTU&AL LABOURERS. 

To what a state the husbandman has been reduced in this country, 
and the opinion entertained of him, may b$ seen in the following 
extract from the " Report of the Committee relative to the Cora 
" Laws, in 1814." It is the evidence of a Mr. John Bennett, 
Land-owner and Magistrate, in the County of Wilts. 

Question by the Committee. — " What quantity of eorn per week 
do you think a labourer or husbandman ought to earn ? — A bushel. 

Will a bushel suffice for the maintenance of a man, his wife, and 
two children, including all his nece.» sary expences ? — Yes, cer- 
tainly ;• it is what we calculate- ,We. calculate that every person 
in a labourer's family shmdd have -per week the price of a gallon 
loaf, for fkeding, exclusive of house rent, sickness, and casual 
essences." 

A gallon loaf is equal to two quartern loaves, and that in money, 
at, the present price of bread, is equal to 2s. }d- Thus we find 
that it is the opinion of the Magistrates of Wiltshire, that 2a. 2d* 
per head is enough for every individual in the labouring, pari of 
the community, for feeding, for a week — observe for feeding; 
feeding being the appropriate term, in the opinion of those Magis- . 
trates, when applied to " the swinish multitude.*' 

The weight of a gallon loaf is 9lbs., and Olbs. for seven days are 
not quite one pound and a half per day. In the Report of the 
Committee of the Bouse of Commons on the State of .the Prisons 
in the, Metropolis, we find, that the felons in Newgate have aa 
allowance, per day, of one pint of gruel, half a pound of beef, and 
fourteen ounces ol fine wheaten bread ; so that the convicted felon 
feed* better that the jr.ee English labourer! ! ! Mr. Bennett says 
the allowance for feeding, and tho three-pence for cloathing, are 
" exclusive of rent, (and we may suppose of fuel) sickness, and 
tc other casual expenees "; and, of course, these are provided by 
the Parish : and thus it is, they wantonly and cruelly reduce tile 
labourer, to a siate of bondage, and then insult him with their hypo- 
critical comroisseration at his degraded and dependent condition. 
Having aubchwd the labourer, having reduced him from the corah 
fortable situation described by Arthur Young, to the stale of a 
pauper, the next step was. to reduce the mechanic* and manufao* 
turer— depending, as- well said by Thomas Paine,: — " depending 
" moie-oatbreaking.hi^ spirit by poverty, than they feared goading 
'* him to insurrectioo." 

It is, said, we know* that the state of die labourer would hare- 
been just as. bad as it is> were there no law against CoiphinatioB; 
the number of. labourers being greater than -the demand for them, 
they would bid against each other* till their wages were reduced to 
the lowest postibio aunu Very Iwett 1 we> reply, if your abominable 
Laws are of no use to you, and e*isttmly for wanton oppresifetti,^ 
repeal those Laws, which are nselesg to yon, and pernhasotnvjtd tha - 
labourer, and then, k* his>condition be wha* \t mayy-ho will' have 
no cause to <jo&Rp}ain.< Atthe asks is ecjual justice, and heardl 
never be* a*, he ought not itdofee^tfefied till he/obtam^ iU 
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AN APPBAt TO 1VL& PUBLIC IN GENERAL, AKD TO TttR 

MECHANICS IN PARTICULAR. 
FflieNDi and Fftttow Countrymen, 

Want and Misery assail to many thousand families in the^e eventful times 
that appeals to your feelings for the purpose of pecuniary aid, are becoming 
so famHiar, as to render it necessary for Englishmen (contrary to their usual 
.custom and generosity) to exercise caution and judgment in affording the 
relief asked at their hands. 

k Y e * the n l nf6r ^ lnatc Cotton Spinners of Manchester, presume to lay 
.Before you the case of our companions, shopmates, and friends, as demanding 
your most aenous consideration, not onlv on account of their o*n suffer- 
ings, but as involving the interests of all the labouring mechanic* in the 
united Kingdom, will our oppressed friends we venture to hope and trust, 
upon every principle of reason and |ustice, you will make common cause! 
it is well known to you. that not many weeks ago, we made a stand against 
5 u^ e T e,la, [ y J and 8el " sh CoM b*»ation <»four Employers, who had for- 
teltcd4he pledge they had made to us, to restore the advantages we had 
once enjoyed j it is also nearly as generally known, that fifteen of our honest 
companions were suddenly seized and hurried to Dungeons, upon false pre- 
tences. This appeal, Gentlemen, is therefore now made in behalf of these 
persecuted men, who have already been imprisoned eleven weeks, the bail 
premtced in their behalf being refused by their unrelenting prosecutor*, whose 
tyrannical and merciless proceedings clearly evince theirintentions to spare 
no meats, (none of the money .they have obtained by the toil of these poor 
°^ D ' " one .f.V tne lel ?«re time they enjoy by our industry) no exertion to 
extend a pitiless punishment on the unoffending objects of their crueUnd 
?J5SE? y i ven S ean fe: Their active virulence clearly shews their desire to 
!£?!?» S U I ' cheerless, and barbarous imprisonment upon our Fellow 
^iJJS 1€,,, *?wx Wllw on, y crime < which the » persecutors proseme to 
t hJTli? f *«*). was peaceably endeavouring to obtain a fair and honour 
2^«f.i tie, ' laDour > tin- only property they have to bring into So 
2SS23*iJ \' ^ ^ this cl,ar S* in *• ««qu«l will be discovered to be 
SM.^ thustheease 

Mnd of uwt 1S ln Hf e «Ouily for the assistance of every mechanic, every 
VlldifJ^A l y ' f Very 1 ° J Ver °' J u8tice » lo save th ™ from the gripe of Oieir 
K5KSi° !ttter,,t if d , tllt Mnenceofaf oort too well known directly 
Jnrir. L^ ereited to lhe COU0H "*<**, or of a partial vecdiet fiout 
tfarors dependant uponsnch persons. r 

th* uZZ^JvV*™ article8 y t«e Cotton Spinners, (which were sanctioned at 
^S^vS^C^^^ to law, on the 22d of April 17 95) when » 
moSv to burvXfrTTf, 6 accordh >* * the said articfe* haa met to seeeW* 
n^rt&l^t^' Vr r ieb r keiQ "**>" *ndseiiUby theBomngh- 
^mJ^S^^i €9 ^^ 9t i hXe Naden > a P<l upwards of thirty other 
iSSX tb? SS? w°n to a rhe New »^ey prison' there confined till the 

^oym^^Z^^ hHVI ; ,g ^^o^y ^dined the prosecuting 
l^iKe* > whv r, ^ r B J^°r j,,dlc ^t nt ^ fouud > ftr want dw youjsuppos* 
UW«Z Unwind?, ?SJP irac ^ alth ?"* h «"* were acting at the mo'ment 
w^d ba^^^ recognized by ^ law they expected 

i^^Lt£?B^i hems b -!H d tbe fate ° f Poor men, and admire the 
**S^w£^!r^' fQr them in '^once^v-famed England. 

^>e^ra«r t 8 ^ W tht? ir «f d, lhat ^•"^tmenti so preferred again* them might 

Ty^orvIoss ILJJ^ ^ AR / ! *"* P art ^«^rly by the notorious Cotiw- 
tf FaHiamem; th J? W 11 *- -^ went ^declare, contrary to the wisdom 
olfaeTwsT^^ SSNJ^fcSOClETlKS <* 

L* • ttot^tS?^!^^ f !l t J ie Pe °P e of England to consp^o^n^i^ 

to effect this nnrim««^l • i i J iat L m,tnm Sr °* hw*art should he wanting 
TflSt^ *** to accept of any BauV 
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.Gentlemen «ueU racn a$ these, iht irtjtoverS <dietf €dttou 'Spinner* Jtove "to 
Contend against; and if the ttialtakes, place in Manchester, it may be farther ' 
expected that the influence of the fcoitoa .Masters will be, eninloytsd a^nie^t* 
them, they who are grown immensely rich, by other men's labour; an influence 
it ia feared pervading the court, thr. very seat of justice, and eentrotding that 
palladium of English Liberty, the Jurors themselves ; in suck a- place, under 
the very eye of these cold-blooded monopolizing moneyraongera* your, .poor 
%ut houest industrious countrymen may dread the vengeance of men groayi • 
callous by avarice, and placed above the effect of censure by wealth : and 
for what are these industrious men persecuted i verily.we may guess, f*ir*oor$, 
liecanse they llad the impudence, aud the temerity to consider their own 
Intt rests as well as these Manufacturing Leviathans of the North! bat m 
reality their offence was (though conformable to an Act of Parliament) in 
collecting money to bury their brother Cotton Spinners, one of whom was 
actually shot, while peaceably standing in a field before the Factory of Gray 
and Irwin, by James Frost their manager, again*? whom the Jury found a 
Terdiet of justifiable homicide, at'Ur an investigation of upwards of eight 
Bonn*. 

Judge then of the propriety of onr appeal in their behalf to your humanity, 
to your sense of justice, to your liberality, to assist them with mou«ya»* 
Loan to enable ihem to remove their cause into the Co tut of King* a- Bench* 
Their Cause!!! and your Cause!!! the. Cause of every Friend of Jmfpifgtai 
Justice, and every Mechanic in England : on its issue will probably 4*£ca4 
the fate of every Benefit Society fit the Kingdom; and the right or *«fery 
industrious aud labouring man. 

The Sessions commence on the 2Ist*on Jno. 1819. The time is s^ortl #ie. 
event momentous ! the fate of these men are cast upon the public ! yonr 
bounty, fellow Countrymen, may prove a healing balm to the poor, aud a 
glorious victory over the machinations of the unfeeling rich— and shall out 
appeal! shall cur cry for help prove in vaia? we hope better thing's! tbe 
independent spirit of Englishmen^ and humanity, in defiance of the distresses, 
of the times, we are hold to expect, will convince Counsellor Cross thai 
honest virtue will subdue corruption — and that justice will prevail. , 

By Order of tho Committee for conducting the defence, the smallest Snbr 
^•cHpfions will - be thankfully received at the Pewter Platter, Charles J^traet, 
Hatton Garden, every Tuesday evening, and every day at the Bar of tug 
Craven's Head, Drury Lane, by John Hoi lis, one of the Sufferers out upon 
Baih AH remittances from Town ur Country are requested to be directed tq 
J. Holiis, Craven's Head. London, Decentbir 24, I81& 

%* We readily give insertion to the above M Appeal;* and to sin- 
cerely hope its object will not be neglected by the Journeymen 
and Mechanics in London. Their own interests are intimately, 
connected with the fate of these oppressed Cotton Snnwibsv 
The privations lately endured by the Spinners; the noble stand 
tbey made for their rights; and the unfortunate termination of the 
contest, justly entitle them to the support of evejry Workman tn 
the Kingdom. Without assistance they must, fall the helpless 
victims of their prosecutors, If an acquittal cannot he obtained,, 
every exertion, at least, ought to be made to obtain the lowc it 
possible, pwishment. Two years' imprisonment, inflicted 
on these fifteen men for doing their duty to themselves, their fanti- 
U'es, and brother journeymen, \«fctald be an horrible punishment. 
The Magistrates are evidently exerting every base artifice to render 
still heavier the penalty inflicted by a savage and unjust law : bu^ 
wc hope their malice — their unfeeling malice will be disappointed ; 
and this can only be done by the prompt, but easy assistance, 
which other Workmen may render their suffering brethren. 

London -.-.Printed by W. .Moliwmjx, Breaaft Building*, Chancery Lane, 
guolishwl by J. FMBBuaw, 8, iiroa,way, IndgatoHUl; to whom all ordaci and, 
communications (post paid; are requested to be florwa&ad. 
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JS0.3&I London, Saturday, Jan. 16, .1819. [Pricr!**/. 

Let jnot, whatever other ills assail, .' 

A damned ^ri^toeracy prevail.— ChUrchilL. ; ; 

V An Article we intended to* inert 9* th* " PfiU*A&VHROPlC 
J1ERCVJLES," for ujant 0/ room, ip pontpomtd till next fV§ek- 

FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OP THE COUNTRY; 
ESPECIALLY THE STATE OP PARTIES. 

. Several subjects of great importance to the Country, and tfc* 
cause of lieTorm, we were prevented going into last week, but we 
.shall now resume the subject, 

, One of the most important questions to Reformers is the Free* 
xlom of the Press. Will Government attempt to abridge this 
invaluable blessing ? Have they any pretence for such a measure ? 
We say no, none. The last two years have evinced the utility of 
free discussion on all subjects. It cannot now be said our writings 
inflame the passions of the " lower orders," and excite tumult and 
disorder. There is now no such thins in England as a ". mob.? 
That English brute is civilized and subdued. We never hear of 
men • wantonly destroying the, corn intended to feed them; % or, 
cruelly insulting those who were Hot less oppressed and injured 
'than themselves. These follies are never committed. But whyr 
are they not committed ? The people have experienced distress 
and privation enough; they have been sufficiently goaded and 
insulted ; they have had sufficient cause for outrage ; yet, under all 
these excitements, their conduct has been free irom every species 
of excess and violence. To what are we to ascribe these changes ? 
Not to the influence of Bible Societies ; not to the terrors inspired! 
by special constables ; not to the vigilance pf the Police ; not 
to the vindictive cruelty of magistrates; not to the hanging and 
imprisoning Of men who were criminal only because they were 
ignorant: No: to none of these causes ; but to the power, to the 
omnipotent power of a Free Press ; to the circulation of cheap pub- 
lications among the working classes of the community; to that full 
e^j^tftm of the causes of their calamities, by which they havfe 
le^tifjhat their miseries did not originate with those who had been 
ruined as well as themselves, but in the long wars, heavy taxes, and 
bad laws of a weak, wicked, and unprincipled Government 

Surely no honest man, certainly no wise man, would wish to 
abridge the power of an instrument, which has done so much good. 
It is no argument against its utility, that error is sometimes propa- 
gated as w^ell as truth. The. same objection may be applied to c^ety 
thing; there is no good without some admixture of evil* Error* 
propagated by the Press, will soon be corrected by die Press, 
They cannot niflict any lasting injury. What is false and pejaaici* 

Vol. II. 
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ma wn^ap^lp discovered TTie conuiainily carawt .lo^g be d«- • 
cewaL * V*k jWhfc sGgbtest restriction be tolerated, delusiom and 
imposture nai^continne for ages ; whereas, with a Free Press, they 
elm^blf btttadajr: tew e«T»r*are strangjW at tbfcir birth, and 
^e¥nm*m»*riahbeaea^ 

Built ir only since the eafcibliafcaaent of cheap publications, 
tihatlhe Press has become audi a mighty engine in the cause of 
«M<^at4ther%hts of tuaa. The *& PWss was exctosiveiy devo- 
ted either to the two aristocratical Factions, which divided the 
finyernn&ent, or tie trading classes of the community. §o«e of tiie 
papers were supported by quarterly pavntents, out of die Treasury, 
as we understand is &eease with Dr. Slop; others were bribed by 
iearfy^flfo^felelfeeiice f or by magisterial, clerical, or commercial 
anvi*r^6sernfthts. None of dim however were conducted on inde- 
pendent principles ; they were all devoted either to some particular 
party £>r interest in the community- The working classes had no 
support from any of litem: they had no oracle to proclaim their 
wrohg^ or advocate their interests. They had been* deprived of 
their political rights, and almost deprived of the means of subsist- 
tence; yetnot a single paper would even admit a statement of their in- 
juries. A paragraph, or adycrtisement^which appeared in the least 
inimical to their employers, the time-serving proprietors' would not 
insert ; because, forsooth, it might offend their patrons ! 

Such was the state of the press, and such the wrongs endured 
by the working classes till thejeomtnencement of cheap publications^ 
The progress of these little vehicles o£ lntelligenee are doubtless 
Viewed with considerable alarm and jealousy try the old battered 
hacks, who all their lives have been pandering to wealth and 
power. These mercenary slaves have grown as corrupt and 
worthless as the System they nave supported; and they would no 
doubt, in their hearts, be glad at any measure which wcuhi destroy 
tifeit|>ortion of the press, which now rivals, and uKimadey must 
fittpplant their own publications. But the people ought to part 
Wife <fl*elr 'iivfcs, Talber than give up this invaluable auxiliary 
to theft ctatos. tf they suffer the weekty pamphlets te be put 
^Wwnylhey'waPlilcew^iSebe put down. They will 'hot only sin* 
iji& ^%fc#fciMice, hut they must fall a prey to their eiiemfes, 
Without either fee means of redress or remonstrance. 

l^r'tutiatSely, however, Sf misters have an interest in suffering us 
j^^rbeeea-ih our labours, as well as the people. If we nave done 
tbent a^reat deal of harm, we have unintentionally done them some 
good ; wehave enabled them to make head against thfeir opponents, 
vhom we have kept in continual disgrace with the people. The 
•Wfi%s can otily'cotrie into power when supported by the people; 
and *fhey never will be supported by them, while they continue 
obstinately averse from R&dic&l Reform ; and the Democratic 
Rresfe^an sdrt&d abroad their infamy and tlpplidty. But of this 
f?artyi arrtf atfoiof some other parties, it may be proper 1 td make a 
few Tetaaria ; especially *s the political campaign hats 1 just opened. 
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Of the Ministerial Junta, we shaB net say iwuclu Xhey .are> 
beyond dispute, the. most despicable race of knave* that ." e^cgf 
governed a nation. Uypocriwcal as monks;, cruel and bloody it* t$eir 
measures, a* the greatest monsters that ever wore the snap* of 
men- Principles they have none. There is only one object ni 
which they feel an interest ; that is to keep their places t for 
this purpose they would adopt any measure, gvod or &sd; they 
would serve the People as readily as the Arisiocracy, or st Re-' 
public as a Monarchy. It is, this unetjualled meanness, this eternal 
suppleness, wbicn has enabled them to ward etF the blows of thefr 
adversaries, and carry on amidst general contempt and execration. 
The Whigs have no chance with them. Their own goodly mea- 
sures, as soon as they are propounded, §bd Ministers find they 
-will answer their purpose, are adopted ; and thus are these faicfiful , 
** Friend* of the People* > robbed even of the honour of their own 
inventions I 

^ Earl Gi^et, at the " Newcastle Fox Dinner,* laments this 
piracy on the part of Ministers, this anticipation of their matchless 
schemes of public felicity ; and insinuates that they will lose half 
their virtue, in the execution, ,io the hands of their opponents. 
Ala*! poor Wh%sl everyday fenders their situation more 
deplorable. Their measures anticipated by Ministers, and their 
duplicity discovered by the People. What resource have they 

^lett? These baflfed place-hunters, these convicted impostors, 
however, talk of having '" regained the confidence of the People'* ; 
that they, (the People) are weary of listening to " democraticqt 
V braiclcrj* ; and that they are anxious to submit to the guidance 
of their " natural leaders' 9 . . ♦ 

Oh, rare delusion ! These are the foolish anticipations of ^r. 
Laal&ton, at the " Newcastle Fox Dinner*: foolish they are 
.truly, and. as- certainly will they be contradicted by the event 
Pubic Opinion has undergone no change on the virtues ojf Jiia 
Faction. .And why shonld it I Have they made any concession 
pn the great question of Radical Reform ? Are they not, on every 
occasion, stigmatizing the plans of the People as visionary ; ana 
the men in whom they confide as designing, presumptuous knaves \ 

. What plans do they offer? What measures do they propose, which 
challenge the support of the People ? Any tfciftg which is- radical 
*hd effective would be hailed with transport: bu4 the country ** 
not to be duped by paltry schemes of Retrenchment, which neither 

' can nor will take place under the present System. Still less are 
they to be sUnnfiated into Ministerial crusades. They have 
0xpe*iene#} the! worth of these objects. They are no* to be caught 
with chaff. Stupid indeed wo*Ld they be, were tfcey to give up 
principles for fallacious promises ; and abandon their ri$k$s> wbich 
can atone sate them now, and prose*** then* in future ; nierely to 
reafore a set of men to prctfltaWe plsfte, who jsoej* Anxious, at all 
ji**e* t to loud them with abuse atid calunwy. 
It is mid* Jke Wbiga asro wtfiwg to *uppQ# Trienjaiai Portia* 
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ipents, and tlie extension of the right of suffrage to householder?* 
TVe do not think they would even go as far as this. But let us 
Wait, and see what they will do. They have got some new men 
among them,, whose principles are but imperfectly known, and of 
^hom some persons hope favourably. The safest plan for the 
People, however, is to look only to themselves ; and to avoid 
disappointment, not to indulge expectation. 

It is only to the measures of the Radical Reformers that we 
can look forward without fear of disappointment. Thefr plans 
are alone free from quackery, and offer a remedy commensurate 
with the evil. They are daily adding to their numbers, by new 
converts from the intelligent and disinterested part of the commu- 
nity. Our Oppressors are grievously mistaken if they imagina 
there is any abatement in their zeal, or that they feel a jot less 
confident in the ultimate attainment of their object. How is it 
possible? Hs.ve their principles been controverted? Have the 
difficulties of the country vanished ? Look at the Agricultural 
Petition, the Paper Bubble, and the deficiency in the Revenue. 
Has the abominable Tyranny grown less odious and detestable? 
Does not every day add some. Cold-blooded villainy to the list of 
enormities? Existence undarsucb a system can only be supported 
by tbe hope of its speedy dissolution. When the Reformers think 
life not worth preserving, they may think the Eriigjish Government 
not worth reforming ) but to wish to live, and quietly to sit down 
under such a system, and to transmit the same loathsome inherit-, 
ancc to our children, are things which we consider impossible. 

The Manchester Meeting, however, wiH, we hope, show that 
the Reformers have neither sunk into despair nor indifference. The 
Object of this Meeting is to petition against the execrable Corn 
IBM; but we should be sorry if it confined its proceedings to this 
object. No county in England has suffered so intensely from the 
low price of labour, as Lancashire : we should therefore recom- 
mend, that, besides other questions, this circumstance will not be 
forgotten ; nor the pernicious operation of that cruel, unjust, and 
abominable law--tne Combination Act. If petitioning the 
House of Commons obtain no remedy, (which no sane man 
expects) it will, at least, promote discussion ; and, moreover, it 
will call forth the^ opinions of some of its new Members, and satisfy 
the People whether they are friends or foes. 

. CAPITAL Py^ISHBIJENT. 
A writer in the Times o f f the 29th u It, who subscribes himself 
« A Late Unber-sheriff./- reflates the following instances of the 
little impression produced by capital punishment oh the minds of 
criminals: — "The men who wefe executed for the extensive 
robbery of silk from a vessel in the Thame*, could not be per- 
suaded by any arguments oimme or others to attend the public 
dudes of religion en their last earthly Sabbath, and the penod of 
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Divhie worship was entirely occupied in preparing and cooling 
their last dinner in this world ; while another instance occurred of 
'an engraver, who passed the night before his execution in cutting 
his own name on one side of a piece of money, and his effigy sus- 
pended from a gibbet oh the otljer." 

Capital punishment may be considered, first, as it affects the 
individual, and second, as it operates on society. To the indi- 
vidual capital punishment is an evil, provided his future life would 
have afbrded more pleasure than pain ; and to society the same 
punishment is an evil, provided the future life of the sufferer 
would have been more serviceable than injurious. The object of 
punishment is the good of society ; and capital punishments only 
attain this object, when the advantages derived from th? sacrifice 
of a criminal, compensate for the loss the community sustains front 
being deprived of the services of one of its members. 

The minds of some men are so organized, that their happiness 
seems incompatible with the observance of the laws ; their propen- 
sities differing from the propensities of ordinary men, their happi- 
ness requires society to be differently constituted. 31 ercy to such 
persons would never reclaim them, because it would not alter their 
nature ; and would be an unprofitable injury to the community. 
They are diseased members, afflicted with an incurable disor- 
der, which the general welfare requires should be amputated. 
But there are criminals of another description, tempted to crime 
■ by casual necessity, whom lenity might afford an opportunity of 
again becoming useful members of society. 

Now betwixt these two description of offenders, supposing both 
guilty of offences, of equal enormity, it would seem, the good of 
.society requires a distinction ; the one is a species of monster, which 
it is necessary to destroy as soon as its nature is discovered ; but 
the other require* a different treatment with a view to future 

good. , :. - 

To apply these observations, let us suppose the crimes of forgery 
and murder, which the law has visited with the same punishment, 
alike dangerous to society ; yet, one generally being committed 
bv persons of a less depraved and less irreclaimable nature, calls 
Cora milder pumishment The wretch who could deliberately 
dash out the brains of an infant, or embrue his hands in the blood 
of defenceless old age, would betray a callousness of heart, and 
perversion of ideas, with which it would be vain for humanity to 
plead, or reason to contend: society demands the .extinction of 
such a monster : 90 good can ever come out of it. Buthow^ 
v widely different may be the character of a criminal, whom want 
may tempt to invade the property of another, by forging a Bank 
note. The crime indicates no depravity of heart, or perversion of 
reason, or the destitution of any of these faculties, which are neces- 
' sary to form an useful member of society. What blind and head- 
long legislation it is, to visit both offenders with the same 
punishment! The good of society is an adequate reason for the 
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ixvh.t ifo&tk of the? criusu&d in oao- case* and Lis pfcsertatsozt W tfrc 
-other.. 

This" is aTgaing on the «*wppo*e& difference f» the character of 
the 'criminal*,, awd soppesiiig the atrocity mid mischief residing; 
from their crime* the sawe; btttit ea» never be contended, that to* 
take* 1 away tbe life of an indmdoal, or to take away Lis property* 
k a crime of tbe saajedaager and magnitude. 

That fbc pvBfehtuent of death in many, e^ses, prodnees little or 
at> effect «>n the criminal, §s evident from, f be two iostaacea wc 
Sal'*; cited*, a*»d many more slight be addaeed : hence it. ia only bjr 
its eflVet. on the spectator that it can be, considered of importance. 
Jtet us st-e how it operates. I>eath is more terrible m the appre- 
hension tftan the reality ; those to* horn it is the meat familiar, and 
n\\t* ase the jr. est Uable Wits stroke, behold it with themo*t indif- 
fttwnca. Toiamihiirise men with death. is to deatroy its terrors 
The fcojclicjp and saejer, and even the medical profession, Bright lie 
adiiseed if* prom of this observation. !None are mere habie to 
detftth than tliej, yt i none' feel so great a conteippt for it. Public 
tjcecniittps operate in a similar manner; they Jose their terror oo 
the- ^bliki', i»nseonently their atiiitv, in the same proportion 
%zt thry increase it: ramber. frut the conduct of crinHua^a* the 
'pT&ao ctexecntion; frequently evinces sueh sa indiflerence to their 
situation ; they bv.-.ve their f**«* w nieh a manner, .that the horror 
Y.TJd*men naturally frci at death is abated rather than increase*!; 
axui msttftid ot their example operating as a fewer to o^iera* it is 
si, incitesr.ent io the eonimiss ion of similar criyae** • . 

We shall only make* one- more observation to show the folly of' 
c? f pilaL nuisir-bmenL as generally applied* Death is more a me&fcal 
thac corporeal punishment; it afflicts vbe wjatid more wtith horrorv 
fij-ju the body with pain. Hence the punishment is die jnest acate 
*n mhids who reflect, anticipate, ami are tbe nw>5t sensible to shame ; 
t\ a? ip r en minds best formed for social life; while on characters 
of ai other description, such as are Usually coavict^d of inmrder and 
t;c most atrocious crimes, from being devoid of ijbetfe^«»liti*s,,death * 
fc comparatively a light punishment : protracted corporeal ptaiih- 
wcii-t would be in&tiitely wore severe. Thus da«$ the pnnishnient 
of death inflict the si-catest imaginahle tort^ire, hgr- comparatively 
- ice- nisi! ■blK-nces, a»na deprive society of spme of its most' valo&bk 
wienibers.; vhile, en other?^ who have con&mHted crj*w of that 
alrdcimis' and dangerous character, that both justice and the good 
ef society ye^we tliey should he punished in the 'Most exemplary 
Riaimer, it J&ardlj operates as a p^uvshBveBt a^aih 



Tlie ft^wiitp aceottnt of a Public Meeting has been sent to qs 
ior <tos»ertioi} »n the <£orgo>\ Onr Readers will perceive,^iat the 
kicreme of Crime mid' Pauperism is justly asciibetl fb'tbe f inade» 
ojtutfff price ptn* 4&r labonT ; apd this agaiu ^is attributed jo an 
***• overwhelming ttrxatinii,* 'Beyond this, ho wet ex, <hese !NorfoJk 
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Farmers have mot ventured to proceed. ** They naTe," as «mr 
Correspondent absentes, ** the eoww/i to trace the, Monster u> in» 
<Jea, and the opirar«£ee to retreat without making an -'atterafft to 
dislodge him.*' There is i>o alluskm ti> the defective state oi* onr 
Representation, as the canse of the evils of which they complain, 
©either do tbey advert to the restoration ef the Elective Franchise* 
to the People, as the only meam of removing them. But bera 
follows an aecoent of their proceedings, «rhieh form* a contrast t» 
the stupid aod unfeeling -conduct of the Tiverton Landholders. 

MBfcTtJSG AT UTT4.E DEREK Alt, 

At a Meeting, held at the Parish Cbmrch of this place, on llse 
2*2d of December, in compliance with the rccotntnrodatioti of t&e 
Magistrates, for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the #reat 
increase of felonies, larcenies and other ^crimes, said to consider* 
the best means of preventing them,— 

filKWETH, 

That, upon maturely <3©nsit1erkig the- cause eltke gr^t increase 
«*f Crime, we are of ©pinion, that it ia principally to iie imputed ta 
the viz+leqtLatt price p^itl for Labo> r, cotnpared with the vergAigk* 
pr&ez paid for Provisions, which the poor man has to purchase; 
and that when the degrading parockimt aMowfmce has been made; 
to him, he rematfis unahle to purchase necessaries for the snpperjt 
ofAiis family, . . 

That, if the labourer, mechanic,, aad nianafactnrer werfe paid for 
their woiSc,^ in proportion to the increase of cost, attending the 
the maintenance of their families, they would very rarely hav* 
occasion to apply for parochial assistance; which lias destroyed, 
that konett pride once their boast, and mack them paupers 

AGAINST THfiltt WrtLS. > 

That, in confirmation of the above opinion* we beg to submit 
the following statement for consideration ; taking the nrice of meal 
and gioeery, compared with the prices given tor labour, as a crite- 
rion; and guided by the regulations at this time adopted, by the 
Magistrates in this Dtstriet for fining the allowance : 

From 1770 to 179S, the price «f me.aJ, on an average, did not exceed f 1»tf 
_ a stone, of I4lbft , and Ike average wajtt in husbandry 15d ; a day: thus the 
^Kpeaces of supporting a Family of .sewjn persons, according to tite present 
rate of allowance, would &Ut\d tuas, — • 

■ " • . s. d. 

J f fTbe man's weekly earnings . * . . . . • ** d . ? $ 

, One stone of weal for the man ,41 

'His wife and £ve children, half a itone etch .33 

Alio wane e for grocery,, for seven, at 3d. each . 1 9—6" I 

Surples . I 5 

From tbts statement, it seems, the Labourer had a balance of Is. 5d. ; be 

toad $t*o lb* benefit, at that time, pf procuring his firing from the common, 

at lithe or no ex pence, as he cut it in bis leisure hours j he had al*o a cow 

and pi£-. Iris wife reared geese or other poultry ; and, after the donmtic 

* <iutie»£f the day were finished, his wife and children sat down to spi-nilnjr, 
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and brought m two^or three fetiillin^s a week, in addition to the earnings of 
the husttShd.. The Farmers, too, at that time, feept considerable darrfes, ami 
their Labourer* had milk to their breakfast, and almost daily smnfe home to 
tbeirjfamUies. . 

The following is a statement of the cost of a family of seven at this t ime :— 

-if. d. 
The man r s weekly earninjr* . • , . . . * . - . 12 
One stone of meal foi the man . .... 41 ID. 
His wife and children half a stone eaeji ' ... J* 6* 
Grocery, at 9d, each . . . . . ; . . • 5 3— HI T 

Arrear to be made up by the Parish . 4 T 

Thus is the Labotirer, from not receiving a f*tr remuneration for his 
work > compelled to be made nl'tmyer, by aftplyiug for 4s. 7d. to enable him to 
ftrag ok* miserable exis'mce, for pau/hi is>n has made him miserable. To place 
the Labourer in as comfortable' a situation as he was inTor twenty -two "years, 
fron* 1770 to'l792, his wajjesrindqnndtnt of the earnings of his wife and 
children^ instead of 18s. a week, should be ilO^. 

RESOLVED, 

1st. That, it appears to us, that the great evils which the Nation 
labours under, both in the cprruption of its morals* and its peeuniary 
embarrassments, are clearly to be traced to an excessive and over- 
whelming Taxation* 

2d. That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that there is not any 
tiling which will tend to prerent the numberless robberies and other 
crimes r hourly committing, so much, as reducing- the price of tbe 
necessary articles of subsistence to a value, proportionate to the 
wages of Labourers in Husbandry. 

3cL That "it is highly necessary and pi-iident, that a strict and 
determined economy be pursued in the management of the National 
Affairs, and in the Expenditure of the Public Money. 

\* Our Mancheiier Readers will consider Jhese Resolutions 
¥ery tame indeed ; and we ourselves consider them a Jong way from 
fie mark. But when we reflect on the materials of ^trich this 
Meeting was composed ; that there were present the . Rector, 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and principal Owners and Occupiets 
of the Parish, our surprise is, that they have opened their months 
«o wide ; that they have ventured openly to declare, what no honest 
roan will deny, that it is not from the increased depravity of tfee" 
People, but from the increase of their necessities, that crimes have 
been multiplied. We should lifce to see the Parsons, Church- 
wardens, and Occupiers of other Parishes, come forward in the 
same manly manner; and, instead of hypocriticarwailings at the 
degraded, and immoral state of the Poor, open their eyes to 
t the true causes of our calamities ; and, instead of useless lamenta- 
tion, endeavour to obtain a remedy for evils, which their supineneas 
has mainly produced. / 

. ^ ,_* , .. . 

London: — Printed by W. Molinrux, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Laoe, 
published hy J. Fairwjrn, 2, Broadway, Ungate Hill; to whom all orders ami 
communications (post paid, are requested to be forwarded. 
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Noi»fcV| LaiTlWN,* $A*tTRBAY, J AN. 88, 18M>. (TPltl** t$«lY 

Let not, whatever other ills ami), . ;~ " 

A Oajsetd Arlrtoeracy p*evett^C«wt*aTO%« * A 

A LETT^ftTaWALT£)ft^W^3, $5& ^ 
<* iJle /t^rty </ «Mng * PUBLIC MSfiHWQ m tOHJ^fl^Ey " 

lm*m t 4mmt *0*V lilt* 

• ' Si*, ■■• 

We well pe*B0niber how? wery hjWrest aawHodtepudQnt i*i»< i»< 
Yorkshire ^joked when, in the fcoom of Wd kascsJtoa, y*u- 
were ret arced one of the Representatiyes of tbatrCanttty. JWras 
a triao^ of liberal frineiplesover ihe ariatocraUcal »etipDf, ajajj 
the dombseeriiig influence of the Hareweod &N*ly, , The vUM^ 
principles^ the Jflebfe Lard whom you swfteeftal; hit jottf****: 
aadeven bmia] ceadupt towards those whofti he i^Horaoti/ WarflH* 
the " fewer orders^ and Ms J#tal want <*f Jhe qualrfiralitms which/ 
are atlealt essential to a fttyresentative of the gecqde, &•*' 
rendered hjm generally despised and abhoraed hy the JPmhdidenrsf 
of Yprkehiie* *,? * .. ; ♦ ~ ..; 

This it a*w mere thtsi tea year* ago, and since then sretlrisyjyfc; 
occurred in -this representation of y»ur ^onatty, which afierds Jwffc 
lcaat owae for J^rien^Bk to*h» friefi^j of freidonw . ^t ih* fc*o/ 
Geaerali Efeotion, we nee ye* returned for represienJtaii?i*ifr* 
Sitoart WQRjr*;fcYett4 Leid Milton. The ibr«wc GeatleBWBDt, 
is the touted adiilirjer of JfcvPitt, and has repeatedly declared 
his aversion to fcvery flan of . itaUaiaenftary. Reform, which^irf 
heen*preposfd. Yocare well acquainted with the history ofsjfagfi 
MiKosf, tor it was under' your auspices he was first intreAidedUo 
the OTbliK iaod yen weB knew too, how faithfully that rnohleauav 
has kept *be promises he first made to his constituents* We re. 
member frequently seeing<thti* young Lard in tbej^ee^s hemade: 
daring his ' first oaraaas. far the eontity, foaamag, raidng; and 
stamping against conation a* suoh a rate, ^t, we :irtrify though^ 
so much were we decked with these ** outward seemings," ahst 
Us generous but imraganded «alfor AepubUc^od,wghHpo«^tWyv 
phftige him mteinetfrrteahle difficulties, or even bring him rte ant 
untimelyend.BaVoh! what a falling off was there"! After repeat^ 
esfly pledging hisnself to wage an eternal war agaidst abuse; 'Bay,,* 
for .these were his words, 'to coot out the very seeds of cortwp tioe^! 
what was the conduct of this BcronghmoBger? babni<&£hkmuv 
ing to root but eonvption, his mind so marvellously changed, that' 
he publicly defended the rery worst part of it; that tf selling seat* 
in tte House of Colnmons*. H . 

When we reflect on the earfy professions of this ms^i 9 andif 
Richmond, of Eftkim, of Qre$ 9 and of Afnot^lMfa, and ether 
apostate names, are think it hi quite impossible the People aheaUh 
swer again he deeeiaed with the declarations M Puhhe nsefc,' >bowi.' 
erer zealous and plausible these declarations may be. Indeed^ •*' 

Vol, II. 
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much have early promises been falsified, that it appears not less 
weak to ask, tfuu>to ffcro pledges of, fut*w: conduct ; and the only 
aofurity- w e o m have a gs j n st ^liBappojntq a snt, i s i o plac e our confi- 
dence in meu. Hot for their lives, nor even £>r years, bfit only for 
a day* Thie-ia* p^ufu^aUepaati?^,^V 4t i^tfce-o»ly alternative 
which is left to the People* 

Amidst this general dcrilection of public priaevpJo, your conduct 
has. offered a. gratifying, exception. You -have always been the 
steady aro intrepid advocate of pO^ar rights. ^ 

Yon-Have always contended mat the onty measure which would , 
root odt the abases nf the present System, and avert future cala- 
mities/was the restoration to the people of their constitutional rights 
in tne election of Members of PaHiantent This has always been 
jgw principle, and we are firmly persuaded it is the only principle 
whits *can save the country : yet, we cannot help expressing our 
rfcipet that you have done so little, by your personal exertions, to 
bnng tai* principle info practical operation. For many years you 
have taken no part whatever in public affairs; there baa been no 
Meeting of the Freeholders in your County; nor Has there been 
tfle least effort made to keep alive the hopes and spirit of the peo- 
ifle in. that part of the kingdom. The reason assigned for all this 
indifierence, has constantly been, that you could do 110 good ; that 
any attempt on your part to push the great question of Radical 
Rifomi while the middling classes continued in such estate of 
apathy, would have been abortive, and really injured the cause you 
wiAed to sen*. We are aware, that these objections are not 
wifKottt foundation; but, to a virtnons mind, there is always a 
pteastu*. in persevering in a good cause,* even when unsuccessful. 
1 our character stands so high* in Yorkshire, it is impossible to 
say what your persevering example, in time, might have aecom- 
pJUahed** The' obstacle* which men encounter in a good cause, 
havJ**beea frequently the means of its ultimate success. » When 
we see menreaolutely struggling for an object, apparently hopeless, 
it is ^decisive proof of their sincerity, and ia frequently the moat 
powerful argument for the convfotiou of others. 

But, in such a pursuit, you would not standalone. Many Gen- 
tlemen in Yorkshire, sincerely attached to the cause of Reform, 
would readily second any measure for the furtherance of such an - 
object Suppose, Sir, that in conjunction with these Gentlemen* 
a County Meeting, were called, to consider on the present State of the 
Country, and the beat means for averting future calamities. A 
measure of thi nature, we remember, was in contemplation kt 
1916, but was frustrated from the foolish fears of some individuals, 
who considered the Country ton much agitated at the time, for the 
eetim of itr embarrassments to be safely, discussed. This was a 
singular objection, and shnwgJbow ready meat are to avail them* 
•elves of the most trifling excuses, to shrink from their duty, 
when the performance of it is attended with any inconvenience . 

It must be cjear to you, Sir, that, could a public Meeting of the 

nature he*e alluded to be obtained, it would tend greatly to pro- 

* mete the public cause, by stiamlatrag other Counties to fouow yaa* 

example, Something w necessary to rouse • the middling elusion 
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to* a sense of their perilous situation. For a long, time, they* have 
been neither willing to follow nor lead the People* Their conduct 
bas r been as had as that of the ill-natured dog on the bundle fcfc 
kay ; the snarling car could not eat the hay/ arid it would not auffe* 
the ox to eat it; they, consequently, 1 both perished from lunger,' 
And this riiuftt shortly be thci ftte of the middling and working 
classes. ' » • ' : ' ' I 

There were several other important considerations to which we 
intended to solicit your attention, when we commenced this Letter ; 
< but circumstances have occurred which compel us to defer them 
to another opportunity. We beg of you to take into consideration 
the propriety of calling a nublic Meeting, either now, or, perhaps, 
when it will be more convenient, during the next Assizes for your 
County. If apathy be the prevailing vice in your part of the 
Country, it can only be counteracted by an opposite feeling. 
Courage is never so much needed as in a moment of danger, ana 
exertion so valuable as when people are in- despair. Although We 
regret your supineness of late yean, we are too well acquainted 
with your Character not to know, that you will omit no endeavour 
Which is likely to* restore the People to tneir rights, and the Country 
to prosperity.-^ Witfi sincere wishes that you may enjoy the hap- 
piness, which, by' your many -private virtues, you are entitled to, v 
' 'We are, Sir* 

Your obedient Servants, *♦• 

TRIUMPH OF FRANK WARD. 

Of late, Cmtrt$ of Justice have been almost the exclusive scene * 
of popular victory and Ministerial disgrace. Since the acquittal of 
Mr.Weoler and Mr. Hone, no event has occurred which has diffused 
mxh general jdy, as the triumph of Frank Ward. It is a legal 
victory of the first importance,not only because it affords a complete 
refutation of the base calumnies that had been raised against a most 
worthy individual, but as showing the cruelties whieti may be per- 
petrated oil persons, whose innocence is unquestionable, under the 
odious Suspension- Act. The trial of Mr. Ward's action h>s been, 
properly denominated the trial of the Suspetisioji-Act : and bis. 
complete exculpation from all the charges that had beeu brought 
against him, may be properly considered the exculpation of every 
individual' who suffered under that < illegal and unconstitutional 
measure. After the disclosure of the infernal machinations 
of Oliver, and the complete vindication of the characters of aueh 
mim asf Wart*, Benb^w, Knight, the Evanses; and other 
worthy men, we should hardly thinly a measure will ever again be 
tolerated, or even attempted, whieh places pur personal safety^ and 
even bur lives, at the disposal of such wretches as Canning, Sid- 
fkoutft, a%d4Mstkrt*gh< If ari^ tiling cou^d possibly add to the 
infamy ' of these detested names it would be the sufferings of 
Wabd.' To reproach thent would he useless, and to say that they 
ate. the weakest, most cruel* ahd hypocritical race of *men rtiat ever ; . 
livid; wttiWbe only pubKsbmg tratb* 1 whhm every.bodyi knows. * 
They e*u*^'s1flk4owei*id pubbbefetimaiion; arid [the indignation! 
wkieh mek feeUt ordinary depravity, as far fe respects litem* haa ^ 
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subsided into a suW;hpr*orat their deeds. In the account we sfeaU 
fire of Mr. War J>*§ prosecution, we shall content oujrselvesivith a 
sftiple Jtafrrat&m of facte, beeejue we are persuaded explain statement 
ef bis esM will be the strongest proof of .tbe iniquity of the 
present system. His case is this :-— 

..thd WArd commenced life in the town of Nottmgham,in an, 
humble way, as k journeyman manufacturer of lace; and, by his 
wAajtty and mtegrhy became much respected. In a few yearn he 
became a master; and added to the favourable impression of his 
character, by creditably supporting an aged mother, a wife, and 
children. His anxiety for the prosperity of journey men, a class 
to which he once belonged, induced him to become member of a 
society for assessing the price of work ; and such was the idea en- 
tertained of his worth and integrity, tha$ the members elected him* 
their treasurer, a situation which be filled to the satisfaction of all. 
At a period of great distress among workmen, it was found that 
FjuUsk Ward had not kept pace with the mote opulent manu- 
facturers, in reducing the wages of bis men. lie had been -poor 
himself, and he pitied the poor; he had known what want was, and 
bechode rather to check the progress of his own accMMlatjoa, 
than to diminish the oomtorts of those, by whose labour, he had 
attained his superiority. The consequence of this generous feeling 
was the rallying round him of numbers of workmen, and the 
jealousy of those who had acted upon a more interested system. 
In consequence of some disturbance which took place about this 
time, several persons were apprehended; and, as it was supposed 
that some of them might be improperly suspected, a subscription 
was set on foot to obtain for the accuted the best defence,- At 
' first Mr. Warp refused, but afterwards consented to receive those 
subscriptions; and a proof that this part of his conduct was free 
from all blame, is, that of. all who had been accused; only one wa* 
convicted. 

Such was the conduct which had rendered Mr. Ward an object 
of suspicion to the Magistrates of Nottingham, and whieh had 
marked him out as a proper victim for Ministerial vengeance. On 
the loth of June, 1817, while with his fanlily, ten or twelve con-, 
stables entered his house, and without a warrant, searched it from 
top to bottom. MTo* reason was ever assigned for this monstrous 
violation of his home and the peace of his family. He was com- 
mitted to prison, he lay captive, unprotected, and abandoned far 
some time* ^. warrant th*pn came down for- Jhs removal frem 
Nottingham ; and he was conducted to Cold-Bath Fields prison, 
ironed ana 1 chained along wftb a man of the name of Haynes* 
From Cold- Bath Fields prison he was removed to the comity 
gaol of Oxford, where h© remained till the ISA of November, 43*7,. 
in almost solitary confinement. • While he \fas in this wretched 
state, within the walls of a prison, expecting every day to be con- 
fronted with his accusers, Mn Clewienf had the inhumanity to 
publish in the Observer newspaper, of the 10th of November, st 
statement, containm^ the most unfounded calumnies oft WAitn's 
character and conduct. This stateineij V me f 0un4atid» -of the 
pft^at aetion for damages, purporta to, pojne from the most 
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^questionable sources ;aiKl accuses Ward of being a member 
oi\ a secret committee, which offered rewards for the perpetration 
of crime; *nd tkat Ward, Holmes, Benson, and others, bad 
undertaken to storm the barracks. 

Here now arise some very important questions, involving the 
boasted respectability of the Observer paper. What could be the 
motives of Mr. Clement for pitting forth such serious charges 
'against this unfortunate man, at such a mcaneat? If Ward were 
to be tried, why prejudice the Jury against him? and if not, it 
might be presumed he was innocent ; why, therefore, in that case, 
Jbt a stigma upon him, which his imprisonment had already 
created I The Observer charged him with being connected with 
the infamous Oliver, a man whom he had never seen ; of being 
one of the desperate Ned Lads ; and of being leagued with the 
most decided enemies of his cotmtry. The article containing these 
charges was drawn up with great ability ; it traced down a regular 
series of circumstances, and altogether was executed in such a 
manner, that it was impossible for the reader to refuse his assent 
to Ward's guilt. 

Now, it appears from die trial, (for we have too other source of 
information,) that this article was a tyvtrnment article, got up 
exclusively to serve Government, by blasting the character of £h 
; innocent man ; and that Clement was selected as a proper agent 
' in this infernal business. Clement published the article, and the 
agents of Government circulated it ; and when the former is put 
upon his trial, neither Aenor Government has a scrap of evidence 
* to bring forward in support of their atrocious calumnies. Eor 
the truth of these assertions, read the trial. It was sworn by 
<>EORGE GoODO'RR, the deputy publisher of the Observer, that 
the calumny was printed only in ''the Monday's edition, and 
" upon unstamped paper f and it is further sworn by George 
Webster, a letter-carrier at Derby, that " on Monday the 10th 
** of November, he received a great quantity of the Observer 
** newspapers ; they were delivered to him by Mrs. Eaton, ike wife 
" of the gaoler at Derby, who desired him to deliver them gpatufa 
*' ously, and she gave him a shilling for so doing." . Thomas 
Coo*, a letter carrier at Leicester, deposed upon oath, that " be 
" also received a quantity of Observers — he received them at the 
" Post-office ivith his letters — thought it unusuaL He was desired 
*' to deliver' them gratuitously, and accordingly . he did so, he 
u received two or three shillings at the Post-office, for his trouble." 
.Now this, we think, places beyond dispute tins nefarious business, 
and shows that Clement was the agent employed by Government 
to circulate a most malignant libel on an unoffending individual. If 
further proof be wanting, it may be had. The second sheet, con* 
taining the calumny, was printed on unstamped paper. This could 
only be done with the permission of Government. The Times say 
they have frequently solicited the same favor, and could never obtain 
it. Hpw then could Mr. Clement obtain a favour, which had been 
denied to the proprietors of other journals 1 doubtless on consider- 
ation of rendering his paper subservient to this diabolical purposo. 
What fheD> we ask, becomes of the veracity of the Observer, w the 
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pretended respectability of (his newspaper? Ought we to consider 
tbis paper as a parj of the Oliver and Spy establishment of U#d 
Sidmouth, similar to the Police Gazette % The veracity Qf a paper, 
of which ten or twelve thousand copies are sold weekly, is of far 
toort importance than that of Lord Castlereagh, whose falsehood 
is, notorious. 

The damages obtained by Ward were £600— a poor compen- 
sation for the loss of liberty, fetters and imprisonment— a wife 
broken-hearted— business ruined, and an aged mother reduced to 
extreme misery in consequence of his sufferings. / 

We can only briefly add a few more particulars. Qur Readers 
wiU perceive first, that there is yet some virtue man English Jury, 
especially a London Jury.' Secondly, that innocence is no secu- 
rity under the Suspension AcL Thirdly, the necessity of providing 
avftmd, by a weekly penny subscription, or some other means, for 
those who sufljfer in their cause. Ward was poor, land he would 
never have obtained justice, had not some friends come forward to 
his assistance* ' 



PHILANTHROPiC HERCULES. 

A soolety under this appellation jbas recently been established 
in London'; .and, from the judicious principles, on which it is 
founded, promises to be of immense utility to journeymen and 
mechanics.. The object of this association i& to provide a fund by 
weekly penny subscripiions ; whieh fund is, to, preserve, the work- 
men of every trade from degradation, by enabling them to resist 
the encroachments of avarice and oppression. Every trade 
which joins the: UniOtt, appoints a deputy to a general commiUee ; 
these deputies are appointed for six months, and go out in rotation. 
When the number of efficient members in any trade belonging to 
the Union Exceeds one hundred, an extra deputy is appointed 
for every additional two hundred and fifty members. Besides the 
general committee, sub-committees are appointed by each trade 
for the management of its particular concerns. Each trade 
retains possession of ite own fund ; but returns of its amount are 
regularly made to the general committee, who hare the, power to 
direct its application to any purpose they deem expedient. 

Having staled the principles of this association, we will now 
state what we conceive ought to be the first object of its Members. 
They ought to petition the Legislature"^ repeal the Combination 
AeU If sueh a petition were to fail, an important advantage 
would be gained, by calling public attention to the iniquitous 
nature of a law, intended golely to degrade the most useful classes 
of the community. If this proposal be approved, and petitions 
are sent round to obtain, signatures, which we should recommend 
not only to be done in the Metropolis, but throughout the country. ; 
we will hand these petitions to , a Gentleman, who has pot only 
Engaged to take care they are presented to the House, but to pro* 
eure some oftiie Members to speak in their favour. That there 
may be no obstacle to this measure, we will, if, desired, 4 draw up 
such a petition as we conpebe adapted to sucb an ofeject. 

We ar* glad to lepra that tfre u Appeal ^ f the Cottok Spi^J- 
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N ers, published in our last number -but one, has apt been without 
effect. If the printed paper of the Spij*nkrs were left at th* 
Ilau^s of Call of the diflerent trader, tfhich we suggested to one 
of the parties/ we were persuaded such a well-founded claim o* 
the humanity of the journeymen and mechanics in London would 
not,be in ram. . ... 

-...' V "... V BEtX* WEEKLY MESSENGER. 

This is the name of a Sunday Paper, which , besides- a large 
number of trading puffs., of the most nauseous description, is every, 
week filled with the most mischievous, slavish, and atrocious prin- 
ciples. There is, nothing bigotted and intolerant in our Church: 
Establishment ; there is nothing absurd and unprincipled in our 
political system ; there is no canting nor pernicious dogma in 
morality, .which this base Journal does not either openly defend 
or endeavour to extenuate. Even the School and Hospital rob- 
' beries, and our ferocious Criminal Code — subjects which shock 
every mind with the least sense of justice or feeling of humanity — > 
are not sufficiently bad, to prevent the time-serving Proprietor 
prostituting his columns to their justification. 

The last. article we noticed in this Paper, more pernicious than* 
ordinary, purports to be an examination of" Gentz's book on the 
Liberty of the Press in Great Britain." This book, it is clear, tin* 
writer had not then read, hut hacl merely availed himself of the 
title,iin order to promulgate some calumnious observations, on what 
be considers the licentious state of the Press in this Country* 
.• Before we make any remarks on this .slave's doctrines, it may be 
as well to put down his words, and then our Headers will see what 
a base miscreant he is:—*" Nor do jthe most wise and grqvest ofj 
" the people much desire a privilege, (the Liberty of the Press) 
*' the exercise *>f which they see, by top many of cur English 
4i papers, has injured morals and impaired every religious interest, 
" in a far greater degree, than it has advanced any valuable right" — 
** Always harping upon my daughter/' said the old dotard Polo- 
nius;_ and as- sure are thes^e wise and grave people to be harping 
npcfc religion and morality. Did we not know what precious lives 
yome of these fellows lead, we should really imagine them to be as 
pure as new-born babes, and as blameless in, their conduct a$ 
angels. But what English papers have " injured morals or impaired. 
*' every religious interest V* None : it is that spurious morality K 
which causes misery instead of happiness, and which renders un- 
suspecting people the supple instruments of artful knaves and 
consecrated impostors, with which' they are at war. But why, 
should this writer talk about the, Liberty of the Press being a 
V privilege V 9 It is a right, and a right too of that nature, which, 
oujjbt never to be abridged, till it is proved that more evil than 
good remits from the exercise, of it. 

He then dilates on " the absurdity of allowing an ignorant and 
*1*:turbulent man to mount a tub or hackney -coach top, and harangue a, 
*? piob as ignorant and precipitate a* himself, upon the established 
" principles of religion or morality, or upon the. character or designs, 
4 * of the highest personages in the state." Poor soul ! and what 
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then % Do we not daily safe tynoripat mtet 'in tefa haranguing the 
people ; and suppose a few mom w*rc-ari<fed to the utao&ber , who 
should question tbo established principles of reMgipn or morality, 
or pry into the character or designs of the highest personages in 
the state ; what danger would r*suh from it? „ Sueh writers as this 
will never observe the sign* of the times* Have net the late 
Elections, and the conduct of the Ma n ch est er Cotton Spinners, 
sufficiently shown, that there is no such thing as a " mob" in 
England? and if an ignorant fellow presume to address the people, 
either from a 4< tub or hackney-coach top/* who has not truth and 
reason on his side, (at least on political subjects), l&Je doubt need 
be entertained, but he will meet the reward to which, by hisfolly 
~ and presumption, he is entitled. A* to tfee *' high personages* dl 
Whom he speaks, why, forsooth, if they nave grown contemptible 
ill the eyes of the people, as we confess they have, what ought 
they to blame but their own unfeoKng cruelty, folly, and stupidity ? 

.But, say* this odious hypocrite, — " Altbofrgbno one tan value a 
u free press-more than ourselves, are perfectly agree, that some of 
" the atrocious publications now scattered about the streets, and 
" most of those so industriously distributed through the kingdom, 
•* in the form of cheap publicot ions, ought to recwe the immediate 
" attention of the magistrates and government 'P-* Aye, to be sure ; 
they ought to be prosecuted, and p~ut dofrn by force. This was 
the advice of Earl Grey in 1617. But mark the impudent and 
inconsistent hypocrisy "of this time-serving miscreant : — "Although 
" no one can value a free press more than ourselves f but, " we 
u perfectly agree"— to what? Why, that this very freedom, sheuld be 
destroyed, which you value so much. Truly, this is admirable? 
•What kind of freedom does the fellow wish ? Just enough to 
propagate his own slavish and detestable doctrines ; and,, to show 
his KberaUty, ho would have a heavy punishment inflicted bn 
those who ventured to contradict them. 

This is a fair specimen of the doctrines and artifices made use 
of, on all occasions, by the worst and most dangerous enemies of 
the People.^ They do not openly attack the principles of liberty, 
but they undermine them. To avoid suspicion, they treacherously 
praise and compliment the victim they nave marked out for de- 
struction. When they praise the Freedom of the Press, it is 
only freedom to themselves they mean ; a freedom that will leave 
them the undisputed Tyrants over Public Opinion. They want 
no competition, neither do they want contradiction. Public writers, 
like other tyrants, are fond of absolute Sway ; and if they cannot 
rule by reason, they will needs rule by force. They are not satisfied 
to wage an intellectual war with the only honorable weapons they 
can use — reason and truth; but they must summon to their aid 
corporeal force. Nay, these cowardly combatants do worse; 
writings, which they cannot confute, they stigmatize as licentious 
and dangerous ; and, like, unfair tradesmen, who cannot' suc- 
ceed in fair and open competition with (he PubKc, endeavour to 
puff off their adulterated and discredited wares, by running down 
those of their neighbours. 

To Co«RE*roMXE*Ts.~-MANCHESTER MEETING in our next 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail. — Churchill. 



IMPORTANT DEBATES. 

Folly of Royal Speeches."— Agricultural Petition. — Continuance 
of the Restriction Act. — Report on the Forgery of Bank Notes.— 
its complete failure. — Manchester Meeting. 

At the commencement of every Session of Parliament, the 
mind involuntarily turns to the United States. The Regent's 
Speech and the Message of the American President may be con- 
trasted ; but they are too disproportionate in their merits, to admit 
of comparison. One is a national document, containing such an 
exposition of the People's affairs as they have a right to expect, 
and which it is the duty of the First Magistrate to make ; but a 
Royal Speech, we know not how to denominate it, nor with what 
to compare it, unless it be to its predecessors : it contains not a 
particle of information to the people; and in style and composition, 
it is detestable. Of all the foppery and parade which surround 
Royalty, it is impossible that any part can be more empty and con J 
tehiptible than a Royal Speech. It is not less stupid than insult; 
ing, annually to offer such a piece of solemn trifling to 
twelve millions of thinking and enlightened individuals. We are 
sufficiently insulted by the usurpation of the men who are yearly 
called together to hear this nonsense ; but we are still more basely 
insulted, in having this empty trash put forth as an exposition of 
the foreign and domestic state of the country. 

We will neither weary nor insult our Readers with an analysis 
of this document. What benefit indeed could they derive from 
it ? Subjects in which the nation aione feels interested, are never 
alluded to. Nothing is said about a Reform of our Representa- 
tion. No allusion is made to the real or pretended distresses of 
the Farming Districts, and the starvation price paid for labour^ 
The Restriction Act, and the state of our currency , are never men- 
tioned. The forgery laws, and our ferocious Criminal Code, are 
likewise passed over in silence. The Revenue, it is said, has im- 
proved, but no expectation is held out, that it will ever be equal 
to the Expenditure. Instead of ample details on these subjects, 
we are furnished with short memoranda on. the continuance of 
" the lamented indisposition" of the King ; the death of the Queen ; 
the evacuation of France ; and the negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
With these subjects; our Readers, we imagine, are nearly as well 
informed'as they wish to be; or,^it least, if they labour under any 
deficiency of information, it is impossible they can snpply it out of N 
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the brief notices of his Royal Highness. But we-shall leave this 
all-imp9rtant document, whioh, we doubt not, will be very soon for- 
gotten, and offer $ few remarks on the proceedings of our niock- 
representatives. 

Several important questions with which men's minds were greatly 
perplexed, am) which, it was thought, would be attended with 
considerable difficulty, have been despatched with great ease, by 
the Honorable, Members. It has already been ascertained, that 
the Bank Restriction Act is again to be RE-newed? and that 
the prayer of the Agricultural Petition for dear com, is not to be 
granted* Government appears to have been anxious to prevent 
any doubt as to the issue of these important questions, and to hate 
pronounced its fiat the first opportunity '. The day after the 
delivery of the Regent's Speech, it uras known what was to be the* 
result of thsse vital, questions. The manner in which this fact was! 
ascertained, affords another, proof of the independence of U}# House* 
It is clear, from the proceedings which took place on the occasion, 
that the " to be, or not to 'be" of any great national question, de- 
pends eutirely on the Ministers* Ak soon as tyr. Vansjtt^t 
and Mr. Robinson had announced tbfi opinjpn,of (Joterjiinenjj 
on the Restriction Act and the Agricultural Petition, their, fate 
was determined. The.se subjects, however,, *P$ tpp iniportapt ip 
be slightly passedover,. * 

A Petition was presented fyjr Sir Gjebarq Nok£, froni the 
landholder/* of the county oT Rutland, setting fprth that the country 
possessed within itself sufficient means of producing an abundant, 
supply of corn of every description, for all;if;s inhabitants, witfyput, 
having recourse to other countries. This petition, l&e the. general 
AgriculturalPetition mentioned in our 29th Number, prayed, thaf 
a Committee might be appointed, and that the* petitioners, might be 
heard in support of their allegations. On the sajne evening t^at 
this petition was presented, Mr. C aircraft asked wh$t wefq.tye 
views of Government upon this subject ; when Mr. Ro^iNspN, 
whose house suffered so severely for the conspicuous part h$ took in 
the last StarvationLaw, declared, that,—" His Majesty's Ministers, 
" were decidedly of opinion, not only that it would be unadvisable to. 
" agitate such a question ; but in case of any substantive proposition, 
" being brought forward, would meet it with THEIR HOST WT^fy- 
" mined resistance. They looked upon the latewsawrfi as one 
" of sound legislative policy, and that had produced all the benefit 
" that were expected to be derived from it to the agricultural in* 
" terest of the country. But they would consider it the, height 
" of imprudence, amounting almost to insanity, to introduce* 
" any new measure, or to revive discussions, which coui&ba^ 
" no other effect than of 4 exciting differences and animotitpes Jrom i 
" one end of the kingdom to the other." 

" His Majesty's Ministers" were as decidedly opposed to the, late. 
Corn Bill, arMts first introduction, and afterward? gave it their de- 
cided support 6ut why is it u unadvisable to agitate such a gues- 
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turn" if the hut measure was one of " sound legislative policy," 
arid which had produced * all the benefits which were expected to 
be derived from it" and if the Corn 'Bill was so beneficial, why not 
obtain another ? There is the same necessity. The same alledge- 
ments are brought forward. The Farmer sa* s he is sinking under 
(he accumulated weight of high rent, laxes, and poor rates ; yet the 
barbarians say they will not relieve him. Nay, they say it would 
bo " the Iieight of imprudence, .amounting almost to insanity" to 
do so ; to do the \^y- thing, which, on a similar occasion, had 
been found so beneficial. What a set of wicked, stupid, and un- 
feeling wretches ! /fihey prefer seeing the Farmer perish, agricul- 
ture ruined, and the whole land turned into a vast common, rather 
than adopt the very measure which they know, which tjiey confess, 
would avert these calamities. Was there ever any thing in the 
world half so base, cowardly, and unprincipled ? 

Ah, the base hypocrites ! they are fairly scared from their ob- 
ject. It is /' unadvisable" only, because thev know it would be 
dangerous, to wring the remaining miserable pittance from the fa- 
mishing labourer. I'heijr " determined resistance" has arisen from 
the * determined resistance* anticipated from the people. Cow- 
ardice, and not humanity, has saved us. They were apprehensive 
lest the goaded bull should at length turn upon his tormentors. — 
Thanks to the Petitions against the last Corn Bill ; for even peti- 
tioning, it seems, is of some value : if our prayers do not soften the 
hearts of our Tyrants, we frighten them with our numbers. It would 
indeed have been a cruel, unrelenting — nay, it would have been a 
slieer murder of the people, to force up the price of br<tad 
at the present wages of the working classes. Base and cruel as 
are our Oppressors, this they could not, they dared not do. But 
the monster is not yet destroyed. The evil complained of is 
ndt yet eradicated ; no remedy Ms been applied. The hypocrites 
say, " the agricultural interest has experienced all the benefits 
which were expected from the last measure" which is evidently false. 
For why are the Farming Districts distressed ? "Why this peti- 
tioning } Why do the Farmers complain of cheap corn \ Are 
not these the evils the Corn Bill' was to eradicate, but which are 
still complained of ? Why, then, tell us such falsehoods 1 The 
evil still continues, and must continue till the exorbitant rent of the 
landlord is reduced, till taxes and tithes are reduced, and the 
country exchanges a fictitious for a genuine ourrency. We are, 
therefore, persuaded, that the starvation scheme is not yet aban- 
doned, but that it will be again brought forward, and that the 
people will he gradually accustomed to the sight of the monster ; 
and when no other resource remains, it will, likp its predecessor, 
be forced down their throats with the bayonets of the military. 

Lord Liverpool had pledged himself to the resumption of Cash 
Payments this year, but it seems either Providence or Vansit- 
TART has ordered it otherwise. On the same evening that judg- 
ment was pronounced on the Agricultural Petition^ it was decreed 
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that the Restriction Act should be continued , and that a measure 
should be brought forward this week for that purpose, but which 
measure has since been deferred till February. 

The decision of Ministers on this v question will disappoint no 
one who has reflected on the subject. The Bank cannot take up 
its notes,;and none but fools expect it. Before the Bank can pay, 
the Government must pay. But how can Government pay~ the 
debt due to the Bank, when it will be necessary to borrow V2 or 
14 millions to meet the current expences of the year \ "Where 
again we ask, is the SO millions of specie to be purchased, or with 
what is it to be purchased, to enable the Bank to turn its paper into 
goldt Mr. Hardcastle indeed contends,' that the whole 
amount of Bank paper in circulation would not be returned to 
the Bank, provided the Restriction Act was removed ; but that it 
would continue to circulate along with' a metallic currency ; and, 
consequently, a supply of specie less than the amount of notes in 
circulation, wouldonly be necessary to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. This would undoubtedly be the case under certain cir- 
cumstances, but not with a paper currency discredited by the im- 
mense number of forgeries committed upon it, like that of the 
Bank of England. The proportion betwixt the forged paper in 
circulation, and the genuine paper of the Bank, might be ascer- 
tained, by a comparison of the forged ,and genuine notes which are 
annually presented for payment. In 1817, the nominal value of 
forged notes presented for payment was 37,098/. ; a similar state- 
ment of the genuine notes presented during the same period, 
would show the proportion betwixt the real and counterfeit Bank 
paper actually in circulation. Suppose this proportion to be as one 
to ten; that is, that one-tenth part of the paper purporting to be of 
the Bank of England is forged, and consequently, for which pay- 
ment would be refused. In this case, the holder of every ten one* 
pound Bank notes might reckon, on carrying them to the Bank; 
that one at least would be good for nothing, and that he would 
only receive nine genuine notes in exchange. This would* reduce 
the value of his ten notes from 10/. to 91. , or each note would 
only be worth 18s. instead of 20s. Two shillings, therefore) 

' would be the value of the risk to the holder of every one pound 
-note, and 18s. its real value, supposing every person could turn 
his paper into gold at pleasure, by the removal of the Restriction Act. 
Under such circumstances, the Bank paper would be depreciated 
' m ten per cent., from the amount of forged, notes in circulation, Sup- 
posing, therefore, the Bank to pay in specie, we should imme- 
diately have, two prices, namely, a paper| price, and a money 

s price. No one would take a pound note for 20s., when he knew 
that ten such notes would only exchange for nine, consequently one 
note could only be worth 18s., or one- tenth less than its nominal 
value. But what would be the conduct of the holder of the note, 
• in this case ? Why, he would not like to part with his note for 
less than its nominal value ; he would prefer taking it to the Bank, 
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Where, if it were not forged, be would be paid its full amount, 
Tbe consequence would be, that the whole of the paper purporting to 
be of the Bank of England, forged and genuine, would, immediately 
on the removal of the Restriction Act, be returned for payment. 
No one who had money to receive in payment would take paper at 
its nominal value, knowing that there was a probable loss upon 
it ; of ten per cent, and at the same time had the option of 
being paid in the precious metals ; and, on the other hand, the 
holder of a note would prefer taking it to the Bank, rather than 
pass it for less than its nominal amount. Every note, therefore, 
would be returned ; and it would be necessary to the Bank, as an 
indispensable preliminary to cash payments, that it should not only 
be prepared with specie to take up a part, but the whole of its paper. 

This argument against the possibility of the Bank paying in 
specie, is independent of the .mint-regulations, or^the state of the 
foreign exchanges, which alone might render such a measure 
impracticable. Our argument arises solely from Bank paper 
being discredited, from the immense number of forged notes in 
circulation. Every bank note which is now taken in payment, is 
taken, not on the credit of the note, but on the credit of the 
person from whom it is received. The people have no choice in 
taking these notes ; they take them from necessity, and to prevent 
an entire interruption to business : but let the Bank pay in specie, 
then will the circulation, of its paper entirely cease, for every one 
will then have an option either to take paper or gold, and there 
can be no doubt which will be preferred. , 

We had written thus far, when we obtained a sight of the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the most 
effectual mode for preventing the forgery of Bank notes. It, is a 
most singular document. These Gentlemen hold out no hope 
whatever, that an inimitable note can be produced. The galtows 
therefore, must continue, as heretofore, the key-stone of the system, 
and the great support of " social order, legitimacy," and "the 
" blessed comforts of religion." That the Commissioner have not 
come to a more satisfactory conclusion, is not surprising. „ How 
indeed was it posssblc r* How was it possible that any man, or 
set of men, could contrive to make with old rags and ink, what no 
other man, or set of men, could make with the same materials ? 
The attempt was absurd. The Materials are too common, and the 
temptation too great, ever to be prevented 'either by art or 
punishment 

For money, or the representative of value in any country not to 
be counterfeited, at least one of these two things ^ire recessary. 
First, its nominal value ought not to exceed its intrinsic value ; or, 
in other words r the material of which it is composed, ought to be as 
valuable as that which it is made to represent ; in that case no one 
would be benefited by counterfeiting it. Secondly, if money be' 
issued| of which the nominal value is gteater than the intrinsic 
value, it js evidently the interest of many persons to counterfeit it, 
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and it can only be prevented by making it of such a material as no 
one can procure, or contriving it witn such art, as no 6ne cam 
imitate. The Bank paper is of the latter description of money ; 
but to the everlasting disgrace and infamy of the Directors, it is 
made ot a inaterial within any body's reach, and with so little 
ingenuity, that it may be imitated by the most contemptible artist 

From the Iteport just published, we have some curious particu- 
lars of the different proposals made to the Bank, to prevent the 
forgery of its notes. No less than one hundred and eight differ- 
ent projects have been offered, and seventy varieties of paper have 
been proposed, but none of these different propositions have been 
deemed by the Directors superior to the present bungling practice. 
There are only nine proposals of which the Commissioners enter- 
tain any hope, and of the best of these they only speak doubt- 
ingly, m the following exquisite passage: — " The result, if our 
" expectations BE not disappointed, will afford a specimen 
w of ingenuity in the fabric of the paper, a great excellence in the 
" workmanship, and of a very peculiar invention and difficult 
'* machinery in the art of printing/* Bless us! what a wonderful 
note this will be ! — of most curious paper, of great excellence in 
the workmanship, ot very peculiar invention, and most difficult 
machinery!' Surely such an astonishing combination of art and 
excellence can never be imitated ! The Commissioners, however, 
inform us, that these forgers of Bank notes are men of capital, 
and ot great skill and experience. That they are men of capital is 
probable enough, for they must now have been a long time in the 
business, and their calling must have been a very profitable one ; 
but that any great skill, or experience is requisite to forge Bank, 
notes no one will admit. 

From the conclusion of this Report, which; by the by, is the 
most contemptible and ridiculous production we ever read, it is 
clear the Commissioners have no faith in any project that has yet 
been offered; and instead of recommending the Bank to alter the 
present mode of fabricating their notes, they recommend caution, 
and conclude with saying, that they ought u to be fully satisfied 
" that they shall produce an improvement, before they venture on a 
"change!!!* 

The plot evidently thickens. On every side Government is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. The *$ank cannot pay in specie ; the 
forgery of its notes cannot be prevented ; and Juries refuse to 
hang/men for a crime, which has been wantonly created, and 
which is too tempting for human nature to resist.'" And what a set 
of Ministers ! lord help us ! These men will not meet a. single 
difficulty in the fkce; they turn aside from every obstacle; their 
whole policy is made up ef paltry shifts and contrivances 
to put off the evil day, and to make things hold together, 
while they continue in power. This is their sole ana 
only object. Radical measures for the improvement of our 
currency, of our Criminal Code, or to remedy the evils of pauperism 
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and the distresses of agriculture, they wi|I not took af thenj. 
How amazing it is, that men of property, who are more particularly 
interested in the common weal, should be the insensible spectators 
of so much imbecility and folly; that they should tamely suffer 
themselves to be led into such an abyss, by men so weak and des- 
picable, that apes in a country fair would hardly submit to their 
guidance. It makes us sick to think on't. 



MANCHESTER MEETING, 

The Times of Thursday week had two accounts of this Meeting: 
" one" the Times said " was favourable, and the, other hostile to 
the demagogue." Then followed some unintelligible observation: 
about Cobbett and Hunt— Hunt and Cobbett, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and vouog Cobbett M e shall, make no remark on 
these observations, because we are not sure we rightly understood 
them : but one thing we observed — namely, this time serving jour- 
nal took no notice of the prudent and peaceable manner the iMeet- 
ing was conducted. Our opponents do not like these symptoms. 

'They want a little riot and violence as formerly. As long as pub- 
lic meetings were accompanied with folly and outrage, " the bru- 
tal ignorance of the people" was the never-failing argument for 
withholding their rights, and for restraining them by force. 

Instead of a petition to the House of Commons, we perceive a 
remonstrance to the Regent was agreed to. This we regret; be- 
cause the Remonstrance will probably never be presented to tile 

y Regent, or if it be presented, no answer will he returned; but 
a Member might have been procured to present a petition which, 
if it served no other purpose, would at least have drawn forth the 
opinions of some of the, present Members. We cannot yet be- 
"heve the report is true, which states, that some of our friends, 
the Cotton Spinners, suffered their employers to lock them in, 
the, factories, until the Meeting was over. Tamely to submit to * 
such an insult would have been a degradation of the vilest kind. 
We cannot believe it is true; but, we should like to hear more parti- 
culars, fpr w,e have only *een it mentioned in some of the slaves' 
newspapers. 

-- We learn from the same source that a dreadful row took place 
at the Manchester Theatre. Some boobies had called for 4 *Ood 4 
save the king f while the song was singing, Mr. Hunt and his 
friends not uncovering as was expected, he was assaulted in a 
most brutal manner, by some blackguards in regimentals, whom we 
suppose had escaped from Waterloo. One of these fellows called 
himself Lord TTxbridge, and another Captain Frazer, and with die 
assistance of twenty moje ruffians, attempted forcibly to drag Mr.. 

^ Hunt from hi$ box. The Boroughrceve and constables of Man- 

* Chester were present, and never interfered to stop this disgraceful 
proceeding. Was there ever ajiy thing so scandalous ? Wh^t right 
had these military jackanapes, with their long spurs, their false 
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calves, and their whiskers to compel Mr. Hunt, or any man, to 
take off his hat, while a fqplish song was singing, which no 
man of sense likes to hear. But the conduct of , the Boroughreeve 
was still more infamous. This man had refused to call a meeting 
of the inhabitants of Manchester, for a most laudable object, fear- 
ing, or pretending to fear, the public peace would be disturbed ; 
and he here suffered a riot to be raised, under his own eyes, 
without ever interfering to prevent it. The Courier is vastly 
pleased with these proceedings. The day after Mr. Hunt applied 
to the Magistrates of Manchester for relress, but no notice was 
taken of Jiis application. We verily think, the " higher orders" 
in this place, are the vilest, basest, and most unprincipled slaves in 
the kingdom. One of Mr. Hunt's friends was deprived of a va- 
luable broach during the tumult: we -understand it is Mr. Hunts 
intention, to bring these lords and captains before a higher tribunal 
than sits at Manchester. 



%* Some further particulars have been communicated to us 
relative to the Meeting at LittleDereham (Dunham), an account of 
which we lately published. Besides the Resolutions we inserted, 
several other resolutions were preposed by Mr. Goddard Johk- 
son, which we think did really go to the " mark;" for they not 
only recommended a Radical Reform in the House, of Commons, 
but a reduction in the interest of funded preperty, as the only 
measures by which justice could be done to the people, and the 
country relieved from its embarrassments. The Meeting admitted 
the truth of these Resolutions, but had not courage to subscribe 
their names ; and the Gentleman by whom they were proposed, 
was obliged to withdraw them, rather than lose the whole. 

It is proper too, we should give publicity to the following act 
of the worthy Rector of this place : — Upon the inclosure of 
commons, an allotment of land was made to the Poor, subject to 
tithe, the rent whereof was to be applied to the purchase of fuel. 
The tithe is 8/. a year, which the worthy Rector has given to be 
added to the rent, to purchase an additional quantity of coal. We 
sincerely hope,with our Correspondent, that such a laudable example 
will not be lost upon the Clergy ; and that they will not, like the Ro- 
mish Priest whom the fellow asked for a guinea, shower down their 
blessings and prayers for the future welfare of the people, and re- 
fuse to make die smallest sacrifice to relieve their temporal neces- 
sities/ . ' > 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We must beg to decline the insertion of the " Great Hydra of 
Corruption" 1\ is a little too lofty, and a great deal too lengthy, 
for our small and humble Publication. Tobacco Pipe Manufac- 
turers next Week. , 



London:— Printed bj£ W. Mqlineux, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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A WEEKLY POLITICAL PUJ3LIC ATIOf(. , 

No. 3^.1 London, Saturday. Fib. 6, 1819. [Prise l|d. 

. ■ ■ ' v. ' ' ■ ' ., ■/• ' : 

Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Chukchul. 

CASH PAYMENTS. 
Mr.CroppeifsPetiiioii.— Licentiousness of" the seditions- Press "-*- 
Address of the Tobacco Rive Makers ; or, Workmen turned 
Masters+^Tridl of the Manchester Cotton Spinners, 

Wh ateVbr contempt wo may feel for Members of Parliament, it, 
would be weakness to say their proceedings are of no importance. 
We. way, hate them, but they have too much power to be despised. 
Before we can despise them, we must despise ourselves still more, 
for suffering such a despicable race of men to exercise so much 
authority over us. As long as they have the power, no matter by 
what means,, to deprive us of personal liberty, to shut us in dun- 
geons, to take away our property and. food, and to pass gagging 
bills, and compel us to take old rags for money : things which we 
tnow by bitter experience they have the power to do, their con- 
duct must be of great importance to the people. With this view 
4>f the~aubjeot, we are gjad to see Mr. Dolby's (two-penny) Par- 
liamentary Register, which will afford an opportunity to all classes 
to; obtain, a very fair account of the proceedings of these counter- 
feit representatives. 

On Tuesday there wa* a long debate on the Bank Restriction 
Act* From what was brought forward on the occasion, we, tfmy 
learn what is the real situation of the old hag in Threadneedle-" 
street It must be now clear to every one, that the Qant will 
never resume casj^payments. Several petitions have been pre- 
sented against the Bank paving in specie, which were quite un- 
necessary » as there was no danger .that such a miracle would ever 
take place. One petition, which came from Liverpool; was rather 
inn^mar ; one of the petitioners pot only signing his name, but also 
Ms peculiar notion. on the subject, in the manner following: — 
"James Cropper, wishes that payments in specie may be post- 
poned, hut does not agree in the" importance or advantage of their 
ever being resumed !! ! y - ' 

Mr. Cropper, we believe, is net a banker, nor a commercial 
apwnlafor, nor indeed any person who has a direct interest m 
fee continuation nf the Restriction Act, we may consider, there- 
fore^ the above, as a manly and honest expression of an erroneous 
epjuaioq* ' We say, an erroneous opinion, because Mr. CtoQWku 
is j^rjainly in error, if he Consider it a natter of indifference, as 
tie appears to,dq, whether valve is represented by paper Ibr gpjd. 
For tne security of persons who sell commodities, it is not oAly ' 
necessary that the medium in which their price is paid ' sftould 
represent value, butelsp be in itself of intrinsic, value. This will 
%e best illustrated "by ah example. If we sell a quarter of wheat, 
ati&jrre paid for it in gold, we recjote something that *is 'Really 
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valuable, wader erery change of circumstances, not 6nly in this 
country, but in erery other part of the world ; but, on the other 
haiid, if we are paid for ft in paper, we receive something of 
- which the value does not depend upon itself, but upon the credit 
of the person by whom it is issued. In the latter ease wo may 
lose the value of our quarter of wheat, by the failure of the bank, 
but, in the former case, we bold something by which it is impossible 
to lose : . one is a real payment for our jcommodity , the other is 
only a promise to pay. Mr. Cropper, therefore, must perceive, 
that the continuance of the Restriction A ct is of very considerable 
importance in the mere transactions of business ; but we will 
endeavour to show, that it is of still more importance as a national 
question. 

First, As long as Bank paper is the principal circulating medium, 
the property of many thousand individuals must rest upon two very 
precarious circumstances — namely, the solvency of the Bank, and 
the stability of the Government. 

Secondly, 1*he Bank not being obliged to take up its paper, it 
may be issued to any extent Thus placing the vdue of property, 
and the incomes of all classes of the community, entirely at the 
mercy of the Bank Directors : they may raise one part of the 
community into affluence, and reduce another to beggary, and 
jr. vice versa : they may cause the quartern loaf to sell for &. or 1«. 
63. ; and thus eause famine or plenty, and starve «r feed the 
working classes of the community. This enormous power over 
the lives, property, and incomes of individuals, was sufficiently 
proved by the events of 1816. " ' 

Thirdly, The Bank, by means of its paper, may make impro- 
vident advances to individuals, without real property : and thus 
afford top great facilities to fallacious commercial speculations, to 
the great detriment and ruin of industrious tradesmen, and small 
capitalists. 

Lastly, The Restriction Act has been the chief support o? the 
late unprincipled wars against liberty and knowledge ; and has 
been the principal cause of the pauperizing—of 'the over-funding, 
and over-populating system of Pitt ; and is now the only prop of 
* the Borough- villany ; therefore, we say, the sooner this prop is 
taken away, the sooner will the people be restored to their rights,' 
and the security of their property and persons placed upon a 
solid foundation. 

We could assign many more reasons to show that Mr. Cropfbr 
is quite mistaken in his opinion, that tfie Bank flaying i& specie is 
neither an important nor an interesting question ; Trot; from what 
we have said, he must be convinced, that, while the re^ttfctidV on 
cash-payment continues, both the property and persons of the 
People are at the merey of the Bank Directors, who cannot have 
the smallest right to a controul over them. 

CALUMNIES OF THE PHESS. 

: It is well known, thai a man named Stuart is proprietor of 
the Courier newspaper. This man is by trade a tai|or ; he was 
formerly very poor, and a most v jolent Jacobin. He afterwards 
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changed bis opinions; and since then has risen into great affluence, 
and now runs his carriage. Stuart lately hired another man, «t ' 
low wages, a watch-maker, to assist in Conducting hi$ paper. The' 
watcb-mriker is now the principal writer in the Courier, l^tf* 
origin of these men reflects no disgrace upon them. Far frgm it 
Men, who exercise some useful trade, — who obtain a living* by 
honest industry, — are far more valuable and respectable members 
of society, than those who eat the bread of idleness, andlftWby' 
the support of political fraud and religious imposture. Had this 
tailor and watch-maker risen into importance, by a virtuous and 
consistent conduct, their origin would have been the highest honour 
of which they could boast We have only reverted to these things, 
because it is a singular fact, that Stuart, Canning, Giffard, and a 
few more recreant knaves, who are the most loud in their abase of 
the "lower orders," did, originally, belong to that class; and that * 
nearly all the talent which is employed in the defence and support 
of the Boroughmongers, did not originate among themselves, but 
has been bought up from the ignorant and needy part of the' 
community. J *' » * . 

: Our Readers, however, . must not imagine, that we consider 
Stuart and his man, men of talent Nothing of the kind, we assure * 
them. T&ey are two very shallow fellows indeed. They are men 
of no depth or comprehension of mind; and are totally ignorant of 
political economy, and those branches of knowledge, which, lift 
conductors of a newspaper, they ought to be acquainted. They 
never reason upon any question, but confine jdl their efforts to - 
mere invective and abuse ; and were it not that their style of writ- 
ing is smart, pointed, and lively, the Courier would be the most 
foolish and uninteresting paper that issues from the press. . 

Lately, this paper has been very abusive towards what it terms, - 
" the seditious press," and appears anxiously to wish some law to-* 
put down citbap publications. f 'We will affirm/'"* say s the 
Courier of die 29th nit, " without fear of contradiction, that' 
" France, in her wildest moment of moral and political phreniy, 
" never groaned under a more pestiferous press than that which 
" afflicts this country. Atheism, treason, rebellion, and sedition, 
" are preaehed with impunity** On Wednesday, 'the Courier 
ascribed the increase of crime m 1815—16 and 17, to the disban- 
doning of an immense number of sailors and soldiers, who were 
left without the means to obtain a livelihood; but, the next day, 
intirely changed his min$ and afcribed the increase of crime to the 
dissemination of cheap publications. Now, as the principal 
object of law, police and government, is the prevention of crinHt 
if this latter charge be true, and no other cause eotdd be assisted 
for this evil, we say, cheap publication*, by all means; ought 
to be put down. >...<! 

But; first, we ask, wjiat has the " seditious mess* to do with 
the increase of crimes, the state of morals, and the Hcentioosnesi 
of the times? Trash* writers never occupy their pages with dis- 
cussions on thes* subjects; neither do they pollute theinooluttum 
with the filthy intrigues, and adulterous connections of high IhV. 
These they leave to the Times, the Morning Chronicle, the Gomrier 
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v and the MornimgJ*ost. If crimes increase, and vice abounds * 
teore and more, the blame dpes not, in the least, attach ioiti;ve 
are not the conservators of public morals : it is move the business . 
of the Bible Societies, the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and the Ministers of Religion : the latter being paid to wage wax 
with the Devil, and his abomination*. Either the Clergy want 
seal in their calling, or the distribution of bibles is in vain, or the 
labours of these societies do not answer the object for which they 
were founded. 

. S*me time ago we had occasion to remark, that though the sup- 
port of the Established Religion was an enormous burden to the 
country, we did not suppose it added much to the virtue and 
happiness of the people. This wo ascribed partly to the absurd, 
and pernicious tendency of some of its doctrines, and partly to 
the scandalous lives of many of its ministers. Many of the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church are still infected with all the 
groasneae and absurdity of the Catholic faith. We have still 
served up to us with very little improve inent, the monstrous dogma 
of trawubstantiation, which teaches, that the bread and wine of 
the Sacrament are virtually, corporeally, aud to all intents and 
purposes, the flesh and bipod of pur Lord and Saviour Jfesos- 
Chnst This dogma has been qualified a little in the 3d Articles, 
hut it still continues a very incomprehensible position. The Catho- 
lics .contended, $nd many a poqr creature have they burnt to 
death for denying it, that they did really, actually, and in a car- 
nal sense, eat and drink the son of God in the bread and wine, 
hut the twenty-eighth article teach us. that, " The body of Christ i* 
"given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly 
44 and spiritual maimer. And the means whereby the body of 
" Christ is received and eaten is faith*" Thus it seems, that 
though the aon of God is not devoured in the. same gross ap4 
carnal manner as formerly, 'he still continues to be eaten after 
« an heavenhf and spiritual mamner? which is done by "faith? 
, It is not, however, the absurdity of this cannibal doctrine, 
which we think impairs so much the moral influence of the 
Established Religion, as the doctrine qi Election, and the little 
importance attached to good works. The twelfth article in- 
deed treats them as an indifiereut matter; "pleasing and acceptable* 
hut in no ways tending to "put away cur tins*" Then again 
there is the absurdity at the Baptism of Infante, when the god- 
father and godmother promise and vow for the child, what it is 
Utterly impossible either they, or it, can ever perform* In the 
pane of the child they renounce " the devil and all his works, 
*< the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desire* 
" of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh. 9 What can 
he more absurd ? They renounce the chiet objects for which the 
child was born; by the pursuit of which it alone can live, and 
become an Useful member of the community. Gqod men are 
•till more shocked when they see, as is fr*quen% the case* a do- 
hancbed. unprincipled character vowing at his ordination, thai 
he believes he is called by " the ffoly Ghent t* take <m Umtka 
f cart of took? and to « bring stray deep into the fold of God. n 
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In all these tbingv there is, in the opinion of the commonality, so 
much falsehood, hypocrisy, end absurdity, dial it is much more 
probable they tend to. the increase of crime, than " the seditious 
prms" and the circulation of aheap pnhlications . K 

The practices ho wever, of some of the Ministers of the 60s-. 
pel* are still more pernicious than this perversion of its pre- 

X There is for instance the Right Reverend Bishop of tin- 
a dignitary of the church. This prelate has perverted the 
Revenues of two public charities, which had been endowed for the. 
bene fit of the aged and infirm, to provide enormous incomes for 
his son and nephew. Then again there is the shameless robbery 
of the Poor at Eton and "Winchester. The Revenues of these two 
colleges amount to more than 20,000/. annually, and were left 
exclusively for the education and maintenance of "poor and in- 
digent children". In our former numbers we have seen, who re- 
ceives these enormous revenues, and how the poor have been 
robbed of their property, by Bishops and Reverend Dbnne*. 
We also gave some account of the pen wy andjframl which were 
daily practised in these ancient endowments. The scholars, 
swearing they had not 3/. 6s. a year to spend, and at th$ same time, 

Syjng 70/. a year for their education. The masters, who are 
fetiies, swearing not to hold any * living, yet obtaining a dispen- 
sation solely for that purpose. The Warden of Winchester 
College, who,' is a Bishop, swears to obeerve the statutes- in 
their " literal and grammatical sense " yet, for his own purpose, 
and in violation of his oath, interpreting one to liberally, that he. 
inakes erne hundred shillings equal to 66/. 13s. 4d I Nay, it is pro* 
table, that some of these reverend persons, in advancing from a 
•cholarship to a provostship, may take oath six times — swear six 
times on the " Holy Evangelist" and yet, for the sake of aliv* 
ing, violate them all! 

Can any thing be more disgraceful? Can any thing bring a 
greater scandal on Religion ? Can any thing tend more to destroy 
the reverence which the people might feel towards religion and its 

Sofessors, than the open toleration of such abominable abuses 1 
ere are public schools, seminaries of education, intended for the 
instruction of the youth of the^countfy in the principles of virtue* 
honour, and religion, perverted to the basest purposes; where 
the first thing the scholar learns is to take a false oath, where 
he observes his instructors swears falsely} tod when he knows 
that the funds by which he is supported, have been plundered from 
the widow, the orphan, and the indigent. This is indeed under- 
mining morality at its souree, and bringing religion and its profesr 
sors into contempt Can it ever be contended that " the seditious 
" prem," that cheap'publioatUms* contain any thing one-thousandth 
part so wicked, licentious, immoral, and blasphemous, as are here 
practised by men whom the people ere tapght to look up to as 
guides, as patterns of virtue, excellence, and piety ? ' ' ' , 
It is net less weak than foolish for such men as Stuart to talk 
about the immorality and licentiousness of the Press. These men 
must know that the system which they are hired to defend, is 
founded not, less on the subversion of the just rights of the Peo- 
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pie, than of every moral principle ; and that the whole is tup* 
ported by perjury, robbery, and hypdbrisy.j Look at the bribery, 
corruption, and false-swearing at elections. Lbsk at the distrsss- 
ing situation of Juries, who, by the' sanguinary character of our . 
Criminal Code, are reduced to the painful alternative of either 
committing deliberate perjury, or devoting a fellow-creature to an 
ignominious and unmerited death. The practice too, is as diaboli- 
cal as the principles on which it is founded. What could be more, 
immoral and wicked than the spy and dungeon system of Sidmouth? 
Or what could be a viler perversion of justice, than the extension of 
mercy to such wretchea as Vaughen and Brown, and the promotion 
of them to situations of trust; after .they had been convicted of a 
conspiracy to take away the lives of their fellow-creatures, for a 
pecuniary reward ? Or, what could be more villainous than the oon- 
duct of Castlereagh, on the memorable 17th of February, 1817, 
when, to", prevent the prayers of the unfortunate Wabd being, 
heard, he wantonly accused him of the most atrocious crimes ;— * 
he accused him ol exciting men to riot and outrage — of giving 
money for the destruction of private property — ofbeing treasurer ' 
to a Luddite Committee, and of giving 4/. as a reward for shooting 
a man. All of which were proved false, and when a person i* 
prosecuted for propagating such calumnies, he has not a scrap of 
evidence to bring forward in their justification. 

Now aH the falsehood, fraud, perjury, and robbery, secular and' 
religious, which we have described, this vile Stuart has to defend ; 
and, if any one ventures to speak of this mass of iniquity as it 
deserves, he is accused of atheism, sedition, and licentiousness. 
To whom those charges ought to apply, we leave our Readers to 
judge. They have seen the absurdities in the articles of our 
faith. They have seen what is the conduct of Bight Reverend 
Bishops, and Right Reverend Divines; and the wicked practices 
tolerated in bur Public Schools. We think, if any argument were 
necessary to show the utility of aheap publications, that, argument 
might be deduced from the late Meeting at Manchester. In no 
part of the kingdom are cheap publications read with so much 
avidity as in Manchester, and its neighbourhood. And what have 
been their effects? Why, look at the peaceable 1 and intelligent 
manner the Meeting was conducted. Read the Declaration and 
Remonstranqe. It contains the true principles of government, as 
laid down by our best writers; the same principles which Wei* 
proclaimed, but never acted upon, at the Revolution of 16S8 ; 
and the same principles which were both proclaimed and acted 
upon, at the glorious era of American independence. 

TO THE LTGENCEI> VICTUALLERS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 

Gentlemen,— We, the Journeymen Tobacco Pipe Makers of 
London, beg leave to submit our distressing joase to your serious and 
impartial consideration. In the year 1809 we asked for anr 
advance of 4d. in the gross, or 6s. per week on our labour, which 
would make our wages about 27s. per week. This our Masters 
refused; and not content with keeping us from our employment 
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for *1& weeks, some of them had "the cruelty to prosecute three of 
our men, and send them to the ttdhse of Correction, in the depth 
of winter, under the pretrtice of a " Combination ;" hut, in reahty, 
for asking for the wages necessary to the ' maintenance of their 
wives and helpless children. At length bur obstinate employers 
thought proper to comply with our reasonable demand! and, in 
consequence, instantly advanced their'pipes to 3*. 6d. per gross, and 
some of them as high as 4s. a gross. Thus,' Gentlemen, did they 
advance their pipes to you is. 6d per gross, while to us poor men, 
on whose account it was pretended the advanee had taken place, 
they only, paid Ad. per gross. 

We retained this price for nearly six years; when trade falling 
off, and men out of employ, some of them with six or seven 
children, our merciless taskmasters thought it was a favourable . 
opportunity for treating us just as they pleased. They first 
dropped us '2d. in the gross, making our wages 24s. a week ; six 
months after, they dropped us 2d. more, making our wages 21*. ; 
and, still not satisfied, in sfx months more, these unfeeling and 
hard-hearted men* agab, reduced us 2d. a gross, making our wages 
only 18*. a week, which was all we had to support our wives 
and families. ♦ 

But, Gentlemen, you will be pleased to observe, that while our 
employers were thus screwing down our wages, they took good 
care, to make no reduction to the Licensed Victuallers, but still 
charged the same retail aind wholesale price for their goods, as 
when we had full wages. Twenty years ago our wages were 12d. 
per gross ; they then sold their goods for 2*. 6d. per gross ; they 
reduced our wages to the same rate as what' they were then, but 
continued to charge ybu 3s. 6d. and even 4*. for their goods. But 
Bven in this state of things, our m&sterd were not satisfied ; they 
talked of reducing us 2d. more in the gross, and making us work 

for FIFTEEN SHILLINGS A WEEK ! ! ! 

We then thought, Gentlemen, it was high time to resist; for 
we could see no end to their encroachments. Not content with 
making exorbitant profits by our labour, they appeared resolved 
not to rest satisfied, till they forced from us the remaining miser- 
able pittance, which they had left for the maintenance of ourselves 
and families. We havt now been out 11 weeks ; and some of our 
masters appear determined to starve us into submission, and we 
are as fully resolved not to submit : for if we fall this time, we fall 
to rise no more. ^ * ' *' < 

Under therie circumstances, Gentlemen, we beg leave to inform 
you, that a friend, commisseratirig our distressed situation, has 
kindly stepped forward in our behalf; and he has procured us^a 
factory, and the necessary apparatus for the manufacturing of pipes* 
Trusting, Gentlemen, to the justice of our cause, and your huma- 
nity, we humbly request your encouragement in our undertaking. 
Many poor men in our business, with large families, have been 
living, or rather starving on 8 or 9s. a week — which sum would 
barely purchase bread. You see, Gentlemen, we have been 
driven to this alternative by the unfeeling avarice of our employers. 
They cannot accuse us of being refractory, or discontented, or 
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unreasonable in our demand. All we ask, are the wages neoemry 
to ear subsistance, which wi& preserve our families trim the 
work-house, and ourselves from the dear tided rank of Paupers* 

, We remain, Gentlemen, your Obedient Servants, 
.,''.. The Journeymen Tobacco Pipe Manufacturers. 

COTTON SPINNERS. 

The fate of these unfortunate men, an " Appeal" in whose favour 
we lately published, has been decided. We have not yet seen a 
report of the trial ; but, we learn from the newspapers, that the 
majority of them have been sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment in Lancaster Castle; the others to one ^ear in the same 
prison. The utmost penalty ot the law has been inflicted ; and* we 
should think, its severity would be sufficient to satiate the vindictive 
feelings of master cotton spinners. They had committed no crime : 
they had merely attempted to fix a price upon their labcrar, which 
was a commodity they had to dispose of. and which the dealer in 
every other commodity is permitted to do with impunity. 

We lately recommended to the Members of the Philanthropic 
Hercules, and to the Working Classes generally, t© petition for 
the repeal of the Combination Act. We are persuaded, if such a 
measure were generally adopted, it would, go a great way towards 
the removal of that abominable and unjust law. It would excite 
discussion on the nature of is measure, the principles and operation 
of which are very little understood. The Public is quite ignorant 
on the subject. It is not sensible of the unjust and arbitrary prin- 
ciple on which it is founded; and that /as a preventative of the com- 
binations of Workmen, it is altogether nugatory; audit merely 
affords an opportunity to employers, occasionally to gratify thei 
bad passions and vindictive feelings.— Signatures to a. Petition for 
this object might be obtained without much expense or trouble. 
Every trade almost forms a society, and had' monthly meetings : it 
would be a very easy matter to have a Petition at the place of 
meeting, and for ey,ery Workman to put down his nafne. The 
Combination Act is of far more importance to the working man, 

' than the Corn Bill. The former measure affects the price of the 
whole proporty he has to sell; bu* the latter only affects the price 

. of one of the many commodities he has to buy. Men, who are 

, oppressed and suffering injustice, ought to be unceasing in proclaim- 
ing their wrongs, and in trying every possible means to recover their 

' rights; and, we think, nothing offers so many practical advantages 
as* Petition for Jfre repeal of the Combination Act. 



%* Since writing the above, we have received a JLetter from 
tynn-Regis, Norfolk, stating, that a subscription had been entered 
into iu that place, to ebtain for the Cotton Spinners, a fair 
trial. In reply to N some questions hi this Letter, what we have said 
will be a sufficient answer. As to the subscription, we will make 
some inquiries to whom it can be transmitted; and also as to the 
trial of Messrs. JBagguely, D rummond and Johnson jjqA sjate the 
result im our next Number. 

Londorr:*»Priated"by7 w * Wuujiwc*> Bream's x Buildings, Chaucer* Lane 

• * 
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' ' Lot not, whatever other ills assail, , 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Qhurchiil. 



WESTMINSTER MEETING. n 

, It will h'e fcemembered that At a General Meeting of the 
Jji^ptqrs of Westmioster on the 17th of November/ the ieHo^wing 
^Resolution was agreed to : — -; •• 

> Jbat John Hobbouse, Esq., from Ids known talents and charac- 
ter, is a fit and proper person to represent the City of Westminster 
ia Parliament, and that he accordingly be put in nomination at 
ffie. ensuing Election, , ; > 

. C A Committee was afterwards appointed to carry this -Resolution 
jn^. effect; and oft. Tuesday a Meeting of the Electors at %he 
AJrown and Anchor wm <held, to receive the Report of its f>w>- 
<K##flgs. : 

- The above Resolution it will afeo be remembered, was almost 
Unanimously agreed to. Whatever dintrenee- of opinion pre- 
vailed as to the relative pretensions of the Candidates, there was no 
diflerenoe of opinion as te the importance of unanimity, and the 
necessity of the Reformers being united to c&rrv the decision** of 
the Meeting into effect. The choice of the Meeting 4£Ht upon lAr. 
Hobhousk; and such has been the exertions of that gentleman, 
snd his friends, that he nbw remains the undisputed Candidate 
for Westminster : •''the gallant. Captain" hiving retired from {he 
'contest in despair; and the battle may be said to have been won, , 
"^c^a^oidw^dntwii*" 1\\ 

•'* Mr. HobhoUsK having cleared the field, some gentlemen 
appear to imagine, that he has now got Westminster fairly into hi* 
pocket, that lie may either keep it himself, or bestow it on whom he 
pleases ; and several of them have come forward with an address, 
something similar to the following : u Mr. Hobhouse, we cannot 
'• € * have the slightest objection to you, as a _|>rope* person to' repTe- 
** sent the City of Westminster. Your talents are unquestionable. 
i* 1 You are a radical Reformer, and represent the feelings and 
** opinions which have long been the pride and boast of West- 
** minster ; and the aseal, activity, and eloquence, you have dis- 
-* played, during the last three months, have fully convinced the 
** Electors of your general fitness for a representative' of the 
•* People. The vpice of Westminster is decidedly in your favour; 
• «* and such is the ascendancy you have gained, that both Whigs and 
4 * Tories have shrunk from the contest in dismay, and Westniir- 
*' ster may be now said to be laid at your feet. One' thing, how- 

VOL. lh 
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" erer, still remains~for you to accomplish, and by contenting to 

' " which, then, indeed, your triumph would be glorious, and yo*. 

" would bo considered not only the most successful, bui the most 

. " magnanimous Candidate that ever existed.- After earnestly 

. "soliciting the suffrages of the Electors and obtaining then*; after 

" pledging yourself never to desert them, buVsteadily and feafcUaely 

" to advocate their cause, should you be the object of their cloioe, 

" and after being chosen by them ; the next thing; for. you to do, to 

" cover yourself with glory, to display your magnanimity, and to 

" show your gratitude, is to violate yonr engagement to the 

" Hectors, to decline the honour you have anxiously solicited and 

4 * obtained ; and to retire and make room for another,' who, indeed, 

" wfr cannot say is the choice of the Electors," but who, in our 

" opinion, ought to be ; and whose pretensions to the honour of 

" representing Westminster, are not only superior to yours, but 

• " to those of every other person." 

Now, ought Mr. Hobhouse to yield to such a request? 
Ought he, under such circumstances, to retire and make room for 
' the worthy and venerable Cartwright, for that is the person it 
is intended to brine forward 1 Could he do it consistendy with his 
own character, and his engagements to the Electors I We say, no ; 
and that, however magnanimous such coaduct might be, it would 
at least be unjust, not only to himself, but to the great majority of 
the independent Electors of Westminster, whose suffrages he has 
solicited, and which are now at his disposal. ..-..-' 

At the Meeting in November, Mr. Hobhouse, offered himself 
a Candidate for the suffrages of the Electors. . JHe then told 
them, that, " ifthev considered him qualiOed for their purpose ; 
" if they thought him fit to co-operate with them in their struggle 
" for independence, be* was ready to dedicate himself to their 
tl service; but, if any other person could be pitched upon, fitter 
" and better fof their purpose, he by no means would opnose joi& 
" election. '* This,, as well as Me ©an remember, was the Ian- 
( g a *8 c °f Mr«^OBHous£. The Resolution we have inserted was 
then, agrees! to. Now, we ask, why, after agreeing, to this Jteso- 
lution, and after three months have elapsed; and when Mr. 
Hobhouse may be said to have secured, his election^ and tberej>jr 
attained the great object of the Reformers, should any attempt be 
made to disturb the decision of the Meeting ? Has any naw or- 
dumstance arisen to call for an alteration ? Has Mr. Honnpvsft 
abandoned his principles, and is he less now entitled to .support, 
th*u he was then considered to be by the Electors ? Alt pasties 
concurred in the necessity of adhering to the Resolution, which 
was almost unanimously agreed to, and joining heart and hand 
in carrying it into effect. Mr. Cobbett wa s pr oposed, Lord J, 
ItnsseR was proposed, Sir Charles Wolseley, W aher Fawkes, and 
the worthy Major were likewise suggested ; yet all these were, 
abandoned, and every one coucurredTn tie necessity of steadily 
supporting one who appeared to be unanimously chosen, . Jf <toy 
objection existed, it ought to have been then stated : l^ut, wbair 
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e^er might be the claims of the other gentlemen who were men- 
tioned, whether they were equal, less, or greater than those of Mr* 
Hobhousb, the necessity of abandoning them was universally 
admitted. The dutyv therefore of Mr. Hobhousb, and all those* 
who, either by their voice or, their silence, concurred in the bbo- 
oeedings became very plain and obvious, and did net admit or . * 
choice, either in the Candidate or the Electors. Mr. Hobhotjss 
by offering himself a Candidate, and being accepted, was bound to 
stand as such, and could not consistently with his engagement 
abandon his claim to another; and the Meeting was in. like 
manner bound by their Resolution to support him. 

The decision of the Electors on Tuesday, confirmed tlie're solution 
t>f the 17ih of November, But some of the friends of the Major 
imagine that, the Ministerial Candidate having abandoned the con- 
test, and there being no danger of opposition from any quarter, 
there was fair opportunity for bringing forward the Major; and, 
that his Election might now be carried by a sort of ruse de guerre. 
This however, appears to us in no wise possible. We have seen 
that Mr. HobHouse, even if he were so inclined, could not with 
a proper Vegard to his own character, abandon his engagement to 
the Electors; and, with as little propriety can those who con- 
curred in the Resolution of the 17th, reverse their former deci- 
sion. Hings must now go on: to attempt to give them another 
direction, is not less dangerous than chimerical. Those who aftvo- 
icate the omnipotence of the popular voice, when expressed by a 
majority, ought not, from mere subserviency to private feeling, to 
show a contempt for their principle in practice, The popular 
voice in Westminster is in favour of Mr> Hobhouse ; ana it is in 
vain to oppose it; and' to bring in the Major by mere trick or 
manoeuvre, when he has so good a right to come in on much more 
honourable grounds, seems little to accord with his own character, 
nor could it be very gratifying to his friends. 

It would certainly be a grand triumph of the principles ^of 
Radical Reform, to carry the Election of the Major in West min- 
ster, fairly and openly, and what we should very much like taste; 
but to make an attempt in his favour, and to tail, would be pro* 
portibnately unfortunate and disgraceful. It would be painful to 
see a' man who has such strong claims on public gratitude rejected ; 
to see long services forgotten; to see a heavy debt of gratitude re- 
main uncancelled; and to see him, who, for forty years has labour- 
ed incessantly for the principles of Radical Reform; and in whom 
they may be said to be embodied, rejected, aid not considered 
worthy to be their organ and representative: such, however, we 
fear would be the result, and we should be sorry, on Out account, 
to see the experiment made. If any thing of the hind were con^ 
tempkted, it ought to have been attempted before. The%ann* 
have loag since been published betwixt Mr. Hobhousb and the 
Electors of Westminster; they are now ftirly married, and to 
attempt to divorce them, now they are so cordially united* seems 
neither legal nor reasonable 

The* Major has published a long address to the Electors of 
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Westminster, setting forth the injuries be has received ; aad tap** 
dally complaining of the treatment lie has experienced from Sij» 
Fkancis Burdett. The friends of the Baronet appear to be 
dropping off on ali sides ; and something decisive and explicit on 
his part is necessary, to settle mens* minds what he now is, or 
what he intends to be. That he is do longer so zealous iu the 
opular cause is clear to every one ; but that he has undergone 
uy change in his principle, we do not believe ; because w> tbunX 
that his principles never went so far as inany people imagine t^e^r; 
did, and w'hicn many people wished they should do; but that he 
always had a little hankering after aristocracy and " moderate 
Refarm.*\ Whatever contempt the Baronet may f«-el for many of 
his accusers, he cannot consider Major C^RTwiiGHT a person 
whose opinion bugh't to be treated with silence and indifference. 

The Election in Westminster commences on Saturday ; aud the 
wprihj and f *i#notic Major is, we understand, to be proposed, 
tVe wish we could think so highly of the wisdom, as we do of (be 
motives of his friends. With the exception of the Major, bow* 
ever, we do not know any person more deserving of the suffrages. 
of the Electors, than the present Candidate. In zeal, t: 'ent, and 
principle, we do not know that any thing more is td be wished* 
than is to be found in Mr. IloB HOUSE. t He is to 6e sure " tui 
tried"; but we da not <ansi Jer that of importance: we take him 
for what he now is, rather than for what he may be in fuftue. 
If hereafter he thinks he has been, in error, let him change his 
opinion. We cannot blame a man for turninc from that whieh is, 
wrong, to that which be thinks is right^aud correcting the errors 
of youth, by the experience of age. Alt we ask is, that he will 
support the People as long as he thinks their cause is just, and 
when he thinks tiierwise, he has our leave to desert them. This R 
we think, is the only pledge that the people ought to asl^, or a 
Candidate to give. 

' MfttJAMENf AR? DEBATES. 
t ^^QPPW's^ petition .took up so much of t enr rodin last week* 
that w* haj} WtBn opportunity of infornwajg our Headers of the 
t£ai,aMuMi<W <jf .tnooJd rag manufactory ia T bread neddle-atreet^ 
The, Jla^k lms.$}^ay& contended, that it was pot its fault that the 
liastfipUon A?i .was continued; that it was always ready and 
willing to pay in specie, whenever the <» ova raiwe&t should concur. 
i» its policy and ej^fUoacy. Thi# ha&Jfor a long tiofce been tha 
general opinion, that the obstacle to cash pfcymetate w*s more on 
the part of fjoverninent than the Bank. The tables, however, 
^ra^ftwcon^pietely turned ; for the J9^aak bap not only fconiWed 
it* l&a&lUyifc pa>y at the present momestt, but almost at any fa* 
tpr§ lm^:Fi>oin,£e.Oebato on. the appointment of the r^tnk Com^ 
mitteft; we learBv that *s. soon as Ministers had announced their 
intention tp cpntinuje? the restriction only Mti Mar oh, 18^9, the Bask. 
b^,a«£ alarmed. The1Uhaacellor.o f tfee: l^^eqaatgtaenetinetQ 
' this effect on tho 22d of January ; the very next day, a' mubber .o£ 
Oires^ors 0$ thftBpak waited upon, him a^d LcrdLiyerpo^li *c^ 
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jnforfced them, that it w ould be a delusion to imagine that cash, 
payments could he resumed in so. shprf a period ; and that they 
nhouid wish a Secret Committee to he appointed to examine into 
the state of their affairs. 

- This acknowledgment puts an end to all disputes as to the pos- 
jwbility of the Bank paying in specie. The fact is, the Bank was 
Mayer so destitute of the means for taking up its notes as at the 
, present moment. 1* 1816 there was a partial resumption of cash 
payments. The I^ank gave notice, that it would take up all the 
notes dated prior to the Jst January, 1817. Nearly six millions of 
coin were issued on the occasion, which instantly disappeared, and 
t not a particle of it now remains in circulation. What has become 
, of aU this specif, God alone knows : it has passed over the coun- 
Jry like water over v a thirsty desart, and has been absorbed with* 
Mmi leaving the; slightest trace of its existence. A good <teal, no 
doubt, has found its way to the Continent; and a good deal more 
Jias found its way into old stockings and holes in the wall, where it 
replaces thesa ancient hoards of English guineas, which wej?e 
brought out of their hiding places, when they sold for six, seven* 
#nd eight and twenty shillings each. It is certain, however, the 
Bank has parted with this amount of specie, without the least itn- 
ppoviog the circulating medium of the country ; and that, in a weak 
and abortive attempt to resume cash payments, has emptied its 
: coffers of the whole coin and bullion which they contained. These 
lamentable facts, we believe, are the substance of the information 
Uie Bank has to communicate to the Committee appointed to exa- 
inine into its -affairs. The situation then of the J5ank is as fol? 
lows:— It has put forth six millions of specie in an abortive at- 
tempt to resume cash payments, which has entirely disappeared ; 
. that its offers are now entirely empty of both coin and bullion; 
that there are now twenty-eight millions. of its notes in circulation, 
without the least foundation in real properly or valuable security ; 
and that these things are quietly submitted to among the most 
thinking, and some contend, the most happy and prosperous peo«? 
pie in the world. 

Windsor Establishment.— It is well known, tha^alarge 
>pajtt of this expensive establish mctot has been kept up solely to 
.flatter the vanity and love *f ostentation of the late Queen. The 
Queen's pergonal income was 5H,000l. a year ; and, ever since 
.3815, the support of the, Windsor Establishment has costtlie Pub- 
lic JtO'0,0001. per annum. T|ie former sum is now available for 
the public service; and it is proposed, to reduce the expence of 
tne Windsor Establishment to 50,0001. a year ;, making a saving, to 
4h# Public of 1 08,000). a year. Hut from this sum, must be de-r 
ducted tlje extravagant sum of 25,0001., which* it is proposed to 
grant as allowances to the servants of the Queen. Eroin this state- 
ment H would seem, that during the last eight years, while hui ■* 
dreds and thousands of persons have perished for the necessaries 
of J*fe> 40$,000i. have-been wasted in outward show and ostenta- 
tion at Windsor, Tperely to satisfy the puerile vanity of an ignorant 
and avaKek>tt4.ol4 woman, llut the future provision for the King 
p£*n0,GOO}. a, fp$r is a great deal foo mu^chj \\ r hat can an, ojd 
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man, in bis situation, require ? He never leaves Ms apartment* ; 
bis disorder requires a diet of the simplest kind ; and be is so 
totally incapable of any thing like enjoyment, that he can neither' 
speak nor be spoken to ; — for what purpose, then, can be this grant 
of 50,0001. a year? The comfort of the King is out of the question; 
and to talk about supporting the splendour and dignity of the 
Sovereign, under such circumstances, is ridiculous. , The only pur- 
pose It can serve, is to add to that cumbersome system of patronage 
and place, which renders the Englisb Government so intolerably 
corrupt and expensive. The* allowance to the Duke of York, wbo 
is to have the custody of the Kings person, of 10,0001. a year for 
coach-hire, in merely discharging bis filial duties to his parent, is 
stJH more unjustifiable. The income t>f the JDuke of York is 
already enormous, amounting to betwixt 40 and 50,0001. a year, 
which is ten times as much as is paid to the President of th« 
United States. 

Finances. — For the last twenty years there has been no simi- 
larity of feeling betwixt the Government and the People; the 
* former has been full 6f confidence,while the latter has been plunged 
in despair. This diversity of feeling could only arise from a di- 
rersity of interest. The privations of the people have been yearly 
increasing ; thev have been sinking lower and lo* cr in poverty 
and misery, but their Rulers have been increasing in wealth, 
comfort, and enjoyments. Can we wonder then that the Govern- 
ment and the People x shculd differ in their opinion ; that one should 
contend that England was the most prosperous and happy country 
in the World, and the other that it was the most unfortunate and 
miserable ? 

Every year the country is deluded with the same false statements 
of the flourishing state of its commerce and finances. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh on moving for the re-appointment of the Finance Com- 
mittee, asserted, that " the prospect of the future was as cheering 
4X as the retrospect of the past was glorious ." It WouW, perhaps, 
be impossible for the wit of man to. comprise in fewer words, a 
greater, more palpable, and abominable falsehood, than is contained 
in this expression. That the prospect of the future is cheering, 
with a debt of eight hundred millions to liquidate — with a Revenue 
less by betwixt thirteen and fourteen mi 1 lions than the Expendi- 
ture— with two millions of paupers, either to feed gratuitously, err 
io find employment, and with a paper currency of twenty-eight 
millions to turn into specie— is, what no one but Lbrd CasUereagh 
would have the impudence to assert, and what no one , but 
the veriest dolt, and the most insensate slate that ever wore the 
tinman form, could believe. This mad and ridiculous rapsody, h*wV 
ever, was received with loud and continued cheers, by the servile 
and stupid slaves who were listening to his Lordshipr*8«peech- 

It would appear, from the debate on the appointment of the 
Finance Committee, that the Sinking Fund is ho longer to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the Borough Debt, but to the current 
expences of the year, This would enable the Boroughnidngefs to 
carry on for sometimfe longer; but then they would violate their 
engagements with their creditors $he debt wouW remain a porina* 
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ent burden oh tho Country* without the smallest alienation; and 
whatever might' be the insults stid provocations sustained from 
ether nations, "we should have no resource to enable us to carry 
en anew war. 



RAPACITY OF THE LONDON CLERGY. 

In lieu of personal tilles, oblations, and other emoluments, tk6 
Incomes of the London Clergy were fixed by 37. Henry Vllf. at 
£*. 9d. in Hie pound, levied on the rents of the houses in their 
respective parishes. This continued the legal claim throughout 
the metropolis when the dreadful fire in 1666 laid the greater 
part o f * '*e City in ashes, burning down, or damaging eighty- 
five parish churches. The legislature of that day enacted 
that some of the parishes should be united, and that only fifty-one 
churches should be rebuilt, and that the Ministers of these churches 
should, in lieu of their former statutable allowance, receive cer- 
tain fixed sums levied by an equal pound rate on the houses. This 
was the 23d and 23d of Charles It, and is termed the Fire Act, 
That portion of the Clergy subject to its operation, have ever 
since been very much discontented, and sorely mortified at ob- 
serving the encreasing popularity and wealth of the city, of whtcfc 
their fixed stipends would not admit them participating; In 1904 
they applied to Parliament for an increase in their salaries, whiefc 
was granted without opposition : the lowest incomes being fixed at 
200/. a year, and many others were raised to above 300/ a year. 
Tins, however, was not sufficient to satisfy their rapacity, From 
an advertisement in the Times of the 1st inst., we observe, that j| 
is intended again to apply. to Parliament for a further addition to 
their salaries. Their object now is to obtain a restoration of what they 
term " their ancient rights ;" that is, 2s. 9rf. in the pound on the cents 
of the houses in their respective parishes. But they say, if they 
canuot obtain the whole of their demand, of which they seem to have 
some doubt % they will be well satisfied to have their salaries 
doubled, and livings at 200/. a year raised to 400/. and k those at 
300/, raised to 600!! ! 

What asetof reasonable and moderate creatures they are, Two 
shillings and nine-pence in the pound, at the present rent of bouses, 
would be a very pretty thing. An assessment of Is. In the pound, 
it is stated by the City Tithe Committee, would, in the smallest 
and poorest parishes, yield an income of 500 a year; yet they 
lay claim to 2s* 9d., : which would raise the lowest living to 14001* a 
year* They say indeed they would be content to have their incomes 
doubled. A very moderate request, truly, at such a mo it en t, at 
the present wages of labour and profit of traces ; — when every 
householder finds the utmost difficulty in meeting the demands for 
poor-rate and taxes* But Hie pretensions of these Reverend Ex- 
tortioners to 2s, fUL on the rental, appear still more ridiculous 
when it is remembered, that this rate was formerly levied not 
. merely for the maintenance of the Clergy, but also iixr the" repairs* 
of the Church, and the relief of the Poor, avIio in those days had 
no qt her resource. This is 4. circumstance to which the London 
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Clergy, in their statement to the Public, new ailud*; -ttfey elatai 
tiie whole 24. Dd. as a rate due exclusively to theaiselws. That- 
i#ch a monstrous proposition should be acceeded to, we have «* 
s£>rt of $ppr<rhemion. There never was a moment more niWitvoura* 
hie for eccleiiaatical *u c youc4 tt aent. Ifee* <pe<»p4e look upon' the 
generality* of the Clergy with -suspicion, contempt, And abhor- 
rence. - Tkey consider them the interested supporters of tfn an- 
principled system, which luust ultimately plu-^e every class into 
poverty and rum; ami saany of them are considered as a set of 
Id <e; illiterate vagabonds, who live en the just n wards <*'f industry, 
without either by their precepts or. example, promoting the 
virtue and happiness of the community. Contemptible however 
as tkey. are iu public estimation,- it U necessary their proceedings 
' sjiauld be watched. Pirsons are sly dogs: and they may come 
over us "like a Ibief rn 1 be night." Vestry, Meetings have 
been already held in several Parishes, to frustrate their absuroV snd 
unreasonable pr«teusions and, for safety ,~U is .necessary that meet-* 
iuyp uj^atl Ui» parishes subject to the Frrc Act should be held Jor; 

• aunuVjmrpose* • . „ • 

r " TOBACCO PIPE MAKERS.'' 

* Tbo workmen, wbose Address to the Licensed Victuallers we 
Inserted in our last, we are happy to hear have actually established 
to Pipe Manufactory in the Maze, Borough, where tha, business is 
oaftrfed on in ail its branches. We heartily wish &em «uccbsst 
li&r»tuere.never was a cose of greater injustice; and we bxttpe tlie' 
Juibensed Victuallers will not neglect such a well-founded claim to 
4&efe support. AW tbe tobacco pipes we consume, we shall eer+ 
laiifly purchase at the Maze Manufactory; a»d we hope tbs 
Journeymen and Mechanics in London will follow our example. * 

Mi*. ELLidB, in the debate on Monday night, stated, Whatman j 
'Journeymen in Coventry could only earn from 6s. to 8s. a week; 
tbat, when they received this miseraWei and degrading pittance 
from their employ era, they also reoeived-ajceKificatej.wiufch Ibejr 
took to the overseers, who made such an addition tar tfheir wages; 
<outof,tbe parish rates, as would jut?t enable them to support their 
^unifies. Some years ago the Manchester ^Cotton Spinners we#e 
jredueed 4o a simitar 'state of degradation. Mr. Efcuea made this 
statement on the. same night that Castlereagli had been 1 boasting tf 
the 'prosperous state of t he country .: .a most enviable prosperity* 
■when the great 'bulk /of the- community as>e d»gra<fed into paupers^ 
«%nd without the means of subsistence. We would suggest to ;th* 
-sOoinfflitteie o« the Poor Lows., us one means of acconipiisbhig tba 
objeete they profess to have in 'view,, to recommend*, imtbeir tt&tt 
"Iteport, a repeal of the* Combination £mt ; which tends rUore4ha* 
iroy 'other measure to the increase of tpoor irate, audtthe *fegmfo» 
tlation of the people. The principle of this >lswr. is Hot less unjnsfe 
than- a* Act would be to prevent th e Tobjioca Pip* jM altera {0*far 
nnehciug business. • . . 



Loudon:— Pouted by w. MVeinec^ Bream*! Btuldrog^ Chaueefy Eaitei 
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Let not, whatever other His assail, » 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Churchill* 



WESTMINSTER ELECTION* 

History of Me TFfcf^ Faction.-- Mr. Lamb a*</ Mr. Hobhouse, 
o»rf Me mat/ aiuf fanatical conduct of some of the Reformers. 

THE Whigs are evidently endeavouring to crawl again into po- 
pular favour. Deserted by the People, they have sunk into com* 
plete insignificance, and, as a party, have lost all efficiency. 
Unsupported either by the crown, the church, or the people, 
they cannot possibly arrive at place and emolument, which are 
the sole objects of their ambition. Such indeed is the character 
of the present Ministers, that we do not see, unless it be by a 
reform of the House of Commons, that they, can, by any contri- 
vance of the opposition, be turned out of their places. Ministers 
hare only: one principle, and that is, to have no principle at all, 
to have no set maxims of government, but on all occasions, to 
adopt the opinions and. measures pf the majority of the House; 
and so completely are they subservient in this respect, that they 
may say of themselves as a body, what a Speaker once said of 
himself as an individual, that they have neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak, except as directed by this majority. This policy 
is admirable; and the weakest and most incapable men that ever 
existed might keep their places on such conditions. It enables 
them to elude all the attacks of their opponents ; for whenever 
they find that any measure is growing popular in the House, that 
it is pressed home to them, and that it cannot any longer with 
safety be resisted, they adopt it as their own; and as Tierney 
says, " when they see that the horse is about to arrive at the win- 
44 nmg post, they force off his rider, mount upon his back—claim 
▼ f all the honours of the race, and exclaim * See what jockies we 
" are!'* 

The Whigs, sensible of their forlorn situation, and seeing how 
completely they are outwitted by Ministers, are anxious to regain 
the support of the People. Por a long time they have complained 
of the conduct of the press ; and have even reproached their 
official organ, the Morning Chronicle, for {us supineness, in tamely 
suffering such calumnies on their conduct and principles to pass 
without contradiction. At the present contest, however, for 
Westminster,, they seem resolved to make a bold and open stand 
for the integrity of their party. Mr. La*b, one of the candidates, ^ 
and a person of some talent, is the champion selected for the 

Vol* IJk 
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occasion^ He cornea, forth professedly on Whig principles ; h* 
tells tiiejjeople altiovefar-Gurden, openty and boldly, that he h tf 
WjKand This is at least, manij 

ana honest ; and all that **ow remains to Mr. Lamii, is, to prore 
to the Electors that the Faction, w itl i w hi ch: lie 4g identified Jft.upt 
that changeling, apostate, and insidious crew, which has been re- 
presented, * If he can pro?e that the Whigs have e?er shown 
a sincere attachment to the principles of Liberty in practice, for 
we say nothing'al>otlt'thw:profess^ ; — H he can prove that their 
pretended zeal for " moderate reform n is not a mere trick to 
obtain ihe ? supportfcf' the People, on oite hand; and to*avoid any 
real reform on the other'; — if he can prove that their conduct has 
not been more destructive to the rights of the people, and the pria- 
cipies of the Constitution, than that of the avowed slaves of despot- 
ism— we will be content to be sot down for asses a» long as we 
live; and we will say that the People have been dekrded, and 
that the charges, a hundred times repeated; that the Whigs .are 
the worst enemies of Liberty arid the country^ arc false, malicious, 
and unfounded. Till then we must retain our o^non on the 
merits, of his party ; and that the Electors of Westminster ottiy he 
aware of the pretensions of a man for their suffrages, who etters 
himself professedly on its principles, we shall furnish them with 
a short history of its conduct, especially in the years 181 3 find 

1818. i '/•-.-> r; rs , 

The chief boast of the Whigs is the part tftey took m thfr Reyo- 
lution of 1688. True, they assisted 'to expel t&«vt»baniinable 
tyrant James, and for this let them be prrtised, ibiit ooght we ^ 
praise them for bringing the Dutchman \>*iliiuwj,ttl.; k wiih his 
foreign troops ?* Ought we to praise them" for oammtwABg *b© 
borough-debt; for establishing the Excise Unwg,; m ki rfa t > punish* 
ing people with death for forging the abommi&kf paperHnonev 
which they first caused to be manufactured ? fifc) right ave^tc^-p^iise 
them for robbing the people of their share in k tbto BiHiOf Kjghts, 
palled their birth- rights, by their accursed I YieuniabiAtftjT-Q* their 
still more infernal Septennial Act, and lo? the. Jeotrnp'titna* they 
introduced into the House of Commons ? J^sbrodSvus'in&tfBres 
all originated m itli the Whigs— when they Weraiin fogr&jtrvihen 
they cared not a fig for the People, — when tbe^taft&d ftfc&to who 
opposed them ** Tories ; " and when they were rfetotodf *t 
whatever cost, to secure to themselves the hoBWirwwl emoluments 
of the State, and to render their power and oppressions ore* the, 
people, perpetual. 4 <••; * / ,-k\ — r« ?i_»- 

But let us examine their conduct at a more fce«ent datef-4et «s 
examine the conduct of thr "H'bi^s who arc nowakrea hflftOl 
they came into power. Tb^r sincerity was then put to tbeitesWThe 
people had supported them steadily in adverifcy, and there was * 
fair opportunity for realizing their promise* and prnfesskUH, in 
favour of Reform and "Retrenchment. WbaTdid tbeyxla .1 iWelJ, 
they no sooiicr were in office, than they i mooted amazingly- wi all 
the odious practices of their predecessors. Thoy. raised the In- 
©ome Tax from six and a quarter la ton per cent. ; and as a sped* 
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fiteh of their republican feeling, they exempted the private proper- 
ty o/the King f ram the tax,— a piece ot slavish loyalty never re- 
sorted to even by their opponents. They went to war with Prussia 
solely about Hanover ; and were virtually the authors of the 
American war, winch entailed upon the country a debt of 5a 
. jnillions, and destroyed the boasted invincibility of our Navv. 
They proposed that infernal measure which made the oppressed 
Jrish-liable to be shut in their houses from sun set to sun 4 rise. 
.. ilver and anon, while out of place, they were calling for economy 
. and retrenchment, and nerer while in power, were there a set of 
. men so lavish of the public money, and who wasted it in such 
boundless profusion in grants apd pensions. They passed an Act 
of Parliament expressly to eu able Lord Grenviile to hold two 
situations instead of one ;— to be at the same time First Lord of the 
Treasury, with a salary of £0,000 a year, and to hold a sinecure 
of £4,000 a year, as Auditor of the Exchequer. 

When Mr. Madocks made his motion in 1 807, about Mr. Quint in 
Dirk, the conduct of our Reforming Whigs was infamous. Some 
said his conduct was td factious, that it was "'base and seditious"; 
■ others said that " the practice was as notorious as the sun aj noon 
day ;" that t* then Mid not think the worse of a man for trafficking 
f 4 in seats," and that it was necessary " to make a stand, against oo- 
" pn/ar encroachment" , 

This, however, is far from hcing the wHole of the history of this 

profligate, changeling and deluding cabal. In 1817 they .sealed 

• their infamy. It has been admitted by their organ, the Morning 

€Jhrmiiete, that one thousand Petitions were presented 'that year, 

, signed by at least Half a Million of men, praying for Radical 

Reform. Many of these petitioners were perishing of hunger, and 

,• what was the, treatment they experienced from these pretended 

** Friends of the People?" Their plans were termed " wild, vague* 

. ** and impracticable ;" and they themselves were stigmatized as 

. ft maomen" " incendaries," and their leaders as h DESIGNING 

. ** villains.'' The apostate Lord Grey ascribed all the mischief te> 

~ y*the seditious Press,' m<\ to his immortal honour be it spoken, 

recommended Ministers " to prosecute cheap publications" 

The violent, unceasing, and declamatory harangues against the 
People on this occasion by Mr. Brougham, Mr. Tierney, Sir \V # 
Lemon, Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. Calvert, Mr. Lambton, Jfr, fon} 
.--, sonby, Sir James Macinjosh, anc\ other VVhig Reformers prepared 
..•» the way — and, indeed, they may be considered virtually tye au- 
. ■*-,. thors of these infernal and unconstitutional measures, the Suspen- 
, «-.sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Seditious Meetings' Bill, and 
. -«y the Soldier's Seduction BiU. The wicked and shameless desertion 
» of their principles in. 1817, could onlv be equalled by their bare- 
--.. faced hypocrisy in 1818. That year the Indemnity Bill, which 
their crimes had rendered necessary, was brought in ; the Whigs 
. -* pretended to argue against it; on the ninth of March, Mr. Lambton 
umved that it be read that day six months, and several of the Im- 
. '•; postors spoke in favour of his motion, but instead of Ministers an- 
nexing them, they made- no reply, and actually burst w out laugh 
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i'ng on Uieir seate, to think of the matchless hypocrisy of thc^s* 
' redoubtable Champions of popular righfs! 

Moreover, all the leading Whig* in their life timfe enjoyed enor- 
mous pensions. Ponsonby, Horner, and Ellcriborough, had pen- 
sions of 4,000l. a year ; Lord Erskine is now a pensioner on the 
public to the same amount. And as to Fox, who was considered 
the chief of- this cabal, his whole life was a tissue of falsehood and 
inconsistency. He began his career with opposing the People, he 
afterwards became their warm advocate, and in 1807 he* again de- 
serted them. He coalesced with Lord North, after he had op- " 
posed dill his measures, and loaded him with the most rancorous 
abuse. He voted to pay the private debts of Mr. Pitt, -on the 
ground of his " public services,'' although for twenty years of his 
life he had obstinately opposed the measures of that Minister, as 
tending to the ruin of the country. He praised public economy, 
while he was not only all his life a sinecure placeman, but he also 
j obtained for his wife a pension 1,2001. a year, and revei«ioaary 
pensions to her two daughters. 

Such is a short history of the Whigs. Mr. Lamb says, he 
" glories hi the name," therefore, he mu*t glory in their mea- 
sures. He must glory in the murderous Paper System — in an 
overwhelming debt -of Eight Hundred Millions— in ^Parha- 
ments of seven years' duration— in Standing Armies— in defence 
of Seat-selling and Rotten- Boroughs — in the Excise Laws — in 
enormous Sinecures and Pensions — in the delusion and desertion 
of the People — in the Irish Imprisonment Act — and, lastly, in the 
Dungeon and Gagging Bills, which were passed to stifle the cries 
of hunger, and strengthen the iron hand of Oppression. 

These are the glorious things of which Mr. Lamb is proud, &nd 
for the performance of which meritorious deeds by his Friends and 
Supporters, he now claims the suffrages of the Electors of 'West- 
minster But this is far from being the limit of his pretensions. 
He not only unites in his character all that is odious and detesta- 
ble in Whig g ism , biit becomes forward backed by the whole' in- 
- flnencc of the Court and Castlereagh. The bribery and terrorism 
of 'the* Treasury are at his disposal; and as he is the Successor, so 
he enjoys all the advantages of *' the gallant Captain," whose ridi- 
culous attempt to impose on the Electors of Westminster, excited 
such'astonishment. The Courier and the Morning Post have been 
unceasing in their efforts to prevail upon the Voters for Sir MuR- 
\bay Maxwell, to vote for Mr. Lamb, the Whig and the Court 
Candidate. This proves, what had been fifty times proved before, 
that the two Factions, the Ins and the Outs, are bone and bone, 
flesh and flesh ; and that however they may quarrel about place 
and pension, "they are always cordially united to oppose the cause 
of Reiorui and tbr People. 

Were there no other argument to adduce in favour of Mr. Hob- 
house th.tn the union of the two Factions to oppose his Election, 
it would prove decisively, not only that he is the Friend of the 
People, but that he is dreaded as the powerful enemy of abuse 
and corruption* And what is still more strange to tell, the effort* 
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of these unprincipled Factions, have been aided by the Reformer* 
themselves* Some mad and fanatical Reformers,' for we know, 
not what else to danominate them, have done all in their power, 
which events bave proved is not much, to frustrate the Election of 
Mr. Hobhouse; and some of them even have had the baseness 
and stupidity to assert, that they had rather see the joint tool of 
Whig* and Tories, the black and white Lamb, elected for West- 
minster, than Mr. IJobuouse. Was there ever any thing half so 
tiUy ? Mind ye, too, these crazy zealots profess to be men of 
•', pure principle/* not men of " expediency, 9 * — oh, nof God for> 
bid ! they are pure intelligent beings, who draw their notions of 
•' Right," not from the reason and judgment of their fellow- 
citizens, but from a barbarous age, from woods and savages. 

Indeed, these gentlemen have exemplified their wisdom and their 
principles in a most marvellous manner. , They have shown their 
readiness to sacrifice the public cause to mere personal pique and 
•resentment.— Their opposition to Mr. Hobhouse originated not on 
public grounds, but merely because the friends of that gentleman 
did not wi^iito bring forward a person whose election could not 
be carried ; whose election has been proved by events could not 
be carried ; and whose claims, forsake of ensuring success, they 
themselves had agreed to abandon. Surely it will not now be 
contended that the election of the worthy Major would have suc- 
ceeded, ev<n with the assistance of Sir Prancis'Burdr-dt ami 
the Westminster , Committee. TJie lamentable fact of t went y- 
ninb votes "in the three first days' poll is decisive. It is hot, 
however, that the venerable Patriot is unpopular ; it is not tuijtt 
that his claims are considered paramount to those of every other 
individual; it is not that bis lengthened and meritorious services 
have been forgotten by the Electors, but because they thought 
that by returning a vounger man of great talent, activity, and 
sound principle, a more valuable service would be rendered to 
the cause of Reform ; they preferred discharging a public di|tjr 

. of great importance, to paying an unprofitable debt of gratitude 
to an individual. No one, better than the Major, will know how 
to appreciate their wisdom and their patriotism.. ' 

The advocates of the natural state, and the rights of savages 
however, have changed their ground : they s ho lodger complain 

m q£ Mr. Hobhouse taking precedency of the Major;, but of* 
written declaration of his sentiments, which he had the manji- 

♦. ness and honesty to publish, and which they say i* " mystical and 
*' unteliigible* We will insert the whole of this offensive document, 

. and afterwards offtir our remarks, and. then our Readers will per- 

. ceive either how^ strangely it has been misrepresented, or stupidly 
misunderstood. • Here then is Mr. H^bhouse's ^Declaration on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform : — 

t "I have been questioned, or rather (to use the right wor*) tor-, 
« tured upon the great question of Parliamentary Reform. Those 
" who have been busy to injure ine and your cause, have repre- 
" scntcd, or rather misrepresented me, as having given a pledge 
«• to support Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. 1 gave 
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44 bo such pledge, I was asked for no such pledge. The gentle- 
" men who nominated me, proposed me as a man fit to advance 
49 the just claims of the people to Parliament k of a short duration, 
44 ana to a full, free, and equal share in the choice of represent** 
44 ttves. It may be necessary, however, to explain myself still 
f* further ; and to be more precise, I have put my ftords upon 
" paper. Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage have been 
14 mixed together, for the sake of confounding the question; but 

* (hey are two distinct and separate subjects, upon each of which 
•• I solicit your separate attention. Upon the latter of the two, I 

* think it right to say, that I consider the bxtbwsion of sof- 

44 FRAGE TO BE NO,T ONLY OF SECONDRAY, BUT EV£K OF 

«« third bate importance. The first object for the people" 
44 of England to obtain m equality' of right of suffrage ; in other 
44 Words, that there be one and the. same qualification, be that 
** What It may, for every elector in the commonwealth. The second 
*' object is, that cguhlity of numbers elect each teprestntative. 
44 Th^ese objects attained, then, if am asked, whether security from 
44 misgovern™ ent by a real representation may be attained by «m 
*** extension of suffrage , short of universal, I answer yesr~4njah ex- 
44 tension far short oj univessal. How far short, is a question for fair 
44 discussion and honest difference of opinion; in such adisdassion.ttie 
" course of my judgment would be towards the largest extension. 
44 I have not hitherto been able to feel alarm at the notion of ft free 
41 people being really the choosers of their own representative* ; 
44 but I should think myself unfit to claim the character Of a, man 
^, Of sense, or your support, if I denied tfiat with equality of right 
44 of suffrage, and equality of numbers of constituents, there might 
44 be various limits not inconsistent with our object. With regard 
'* to annual parliaments, I should think myself the greatest co*- 
44 conib that ever pretended to political knowledge, were 1 to say 
44 that twelvemonths is the precUe golden time within which eleciioms 
44 must periodically recur, in order to secure our liberties. Were 
44 elections to take place every 13, 14, 20,"or 24 months, the object 
. 9€ of keeping the representatives properly identified with their con- 
144 stituents might perhaps be sufficiently secured. But.it is my 
. *' opinion, that every parliament is too long that can be usefutiy 
[ f* made shorter. I own, that I see no well-founded objection to 
y annual parliaments; but 1 am very willing to admit, that wkh. 
^'parliaments, of a longer duration, you may be both great and 

, In this Declaration, there are lour points for consideratHm : — 
' JFirst, the opinion of Mr. Hobhouse, that " the extension of 
" 4 * luffr* 1 ^? * s uotjonly of "secondary, but even of thir^-raterhnport^ 
' <4 oncer Secondly, that " the first object for the people of Eng- 
* 4( land to obtain is equality of right of suffrage." Thirdly, That, 

.an extension of suffrage, "far short of universal" would ,be HdB- 
\ cient security from 44 mis-government. And fourthly, his opinion, 

that €4 twelve • months is not the precise golden time within which 
, u elections must periodically recur. 9 ' 

Now, as to the first, an <1 most offensive part of this Declaration, 

wc say, that " extension of suffrage" is not only of * tkvvLratm 
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importance," but we say that it is really of no importance at rilV 
The object for which the Reformers are Contending, is not the 
mere right of suffrage, the mere privilege of giving a vote every 
twelve months for a representative ; it is'no matter to them how » 
the elective suffrage is divided, or how extended, whether to males 
or females, to minors or grown persons, to workmen ^ or trades- 
men ; the great object to be* secured is the interest of every in- 
dividual in the community, from the ^highest to the lowest,— that 
tho workman be secured in his person and in* the enjoyment of 
his labour, which is his. property, aiid every other class be like- 
wise secured hi their persons and possessions. Provided this is 
"obtained, uo matter who are admitted, or who are excluded from 
the elective fanchise ; the mere privilege of giving a vote eAn : be 
of uo importance. The elective franchise is merely the instrument, 
which is of no importance, but the object to be obtained is Uni- 
versal Security, which is of immense importance. This we 
think can only be obtained by extending the elective franchise to 
every.labourer, and to every artizan, and to every mechanic, who * 
bag a fixed abode ; and this, we believe, is the opinion of Mr. 
Hobhousb : but then it is not this extension of the elective 
franchise,' which Mr. Hobhousb would considef of importance, 
but the security which it would confer. When he said " exten- 
" Hon of suffrage " was of " third-rate importance " it was because 
be considered it only the means, ,while die end alone Iras 
valuable. ' 

Secondly, that the first object for the people' to obtain is "*e$iiQ- 

" Ufa of suffrage." No doubt of it ; there ought to be some uniform 

qualification, whatever it may be, so that there be no arbkary 

exclusions, but every portion of the " universal interest* oompre- 

' bended, and no portion of it remain unrepresented. 

Thirdly JMr. Hobhousb thinks, that an " extension of suffrage, 
u far short of universal? would be sufficient security from " mis- 
" government" v * 

Can there be any doubt of this ? Did ever any man to his 

senses imagine, that the interests of the working classes, of the 

trading classes, and every other class, could not be secured with* 

out extending the Elective Suffrage to males and females, to tfrerj 

.age, and to every strumpet and vagabond in the kingdom 1 'This 

N is alone TDniversal Suffrage; and JVfr. Hobhousb thirties something 

far short of it, would be quite sufficient for general secmrity. 

.'? How tar short " he says, " is a subject for fair discussion, and 

, " honest difference of opinion;" but he, acknowledges tbatfhe is' 

x " for the largest extension" How, after making snob a tieelara- 

^tton; {he enemies of Mr. Hobhousb, conjd represent him as 

\ being wishful to exelude " the artizan, the ttftchank, *sd the 

4t labourer;froin the right of Suffrage,* or'that he h not a (< k I(adical 

•'■'Reformer " we are at a loss to imagine. The working classes 

^•t^:by far the most numerous, and their labour forms by far the 

largest and most valuable description of property in every country ; 

and we should be the last persons to countenance*- any sehetne oi' 

representation in whieh tl*ey we.ee not included. . How sincerely 

we are attached to their interest, we think, we have sufficiently 

shewn by constantly advocating their cau«e; but ire cahoot con- 
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eeke Low their interests arc to be secured, or the cause of Refor.ift 
benefitted, by contending for a principle so vague and indefinite, 
as Universal Suffrage. \ 

Mr. Benth am contended tbat every interest ought to be repre- 
sented, which most assuredly should he the case, for whatever 
interest was omitted would be liable to be sacrificed, or negfCGtefi ; 
but then he never contended, and it was impossible tbat such a 
mind should contend, that it was necessary tor the general security, 
that infants and insane people should be admitted to the Elective 
franchise. He said, indeed, that the admission of such votes 
'would do no harm, winch was true, but he never' said, as has 
been ridiculously represented, that their admission was either 
necessary, or that it would'do any good. v Those who htfve formed 
auch an erroneous idea of his opinions, ou^bt to read the seventh 
section of his Reform Catechi&m$ where in his defalcations from 
the 'f Universal-interest— comprehensive principle,' be not only 
excludes minors from voting, but "soldiers, and those who cannot 
rea4, and whom it may be presumed have not the u appropriate 
» intellectual aptitude." 

k Lastly, Mr. JHobhoiise is of opiuiou that, " twelvemonths is 
c< not the precise goldeu lime within which, Elections must 
•* periodicaUy recur."-— What then? Can it be contended there 
is any peculiar fitness iu twelve mouths more than nmo month?, 
or fifteen months ? The object to be obtained is to keep the 
Representative " identified with his Constituents," and this 
surely may be done by a Parliament of a little, longer, or of a 
little shorter duration. He. says he has no objection to Annual 
Parliaments; but no doubt he has an objection to tbat super- 
stition and ridiculous obstinacy, which would rest the rights and 
interests of the People upon Parliaments exactly of a twelve 
months duration. 

* We shall now conclude our observations on the Declaration of 
Mr. HoBHonsE. It gave us much pain when we heard it; be- 
cause we foresaw front the unpopular manner in which it was 
expressed, and from a praise-worthy and honest wish explicitly 
. to avow his opinions, be had afforded too good an opportunity for 
knaves to misrepresent, and fools to misunderstand. If the person 
is not a Radical Reformer, who affirms that " every Parliament 
*' is too long that can usefully be made shorter; " and who contends, 
for the full and free Representation of every interest in the fcom- 
munity, who is intitled to that appellation 7 We stilL however, 
Jhopehewill triumph over his insidious opponent, almough' that 
opponent is supported by Bank Directors, ft aval Commissioners, 
and the whole influence of. Government; and, if h6 fails in the 
-contest, weiiiall ascribe his failure not less to the power of Cor- 
ruption, than to thefoHy and, personal malice of some who, assume 
rr-with whai right we know not — the name of «'. Reformers,^ 

V COTTON SPIWN&RS, and our Answtr te tteWHkme* 
mt Lynn Riegis, nept Week. 

I*oftdont---Prmte*1>y W. WoiriftEtift, B«*am*» Building, Chan**? -Use. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER. 

Electors of Westminster, 

THIS is the most mcihorable of all your struggles for inde- 
pendence, A monstrous Coalition has been formed to destroy 
your freedom and renown. "WhiGs and Tories, forgetting their 
base squabbles for power and plunder, have united* That tho 
unnatural union might want nothing to complete its deformity ; 
that even Milton's Death and Sin might not exceed its loath- 
some form, they have added to it the refuse and scum of all 
Parties. For twelve years the Whigs have treated the Peo- . 
pie with contumely and scorn— stigmatizing their Leaders as 
« DESIGNING VILLAINS," and their followers as the 
« DELUDED MULTITUDE.' Why, now has this proud 
Faction grown so humble ? Why, now is it courting, rather 
than insulting the People? Why, now is it soliciting your 
suffrages ? We will tell you Electors of Westminster ! 

For twelve years this deluding crew have been in disgrace : 
iheyjhave been out ot -power. -They are now famishing for 
place, pension, and plunder. Without the People they are no- 
thing. . Tbey know, by bitter experience, without their support 
they ( can never touch the emoluments of office. They wish 
for ai'momcnt-^ovly for a moment, Electors, to bury all ani- 
mosities, to forget their reproaches delusions, perfidies, and 
broken promises. On your backs they wish to mount to power, 
They have sent a peace-offering— a suckbng Lamb ! ! ! WiU 
you be deceived? Will you be thus cajoled? No! you are \ 
Electors of Westminster ! . \ 

Let, however; the Whigs have fair play. The old English 
maxim, — "* a clear stage and no javour" We want only Reform 
— RADICAL REFORM. We are no Levellers, neither are 
you Levellers, Electors, as you have been called by the 
lying Chronicle. You wish to touch no man's property, nor , 
even his TITLES. You wish only, justice and security. 
Can you obtain them from the Whigs? Will they give to 
every man a vote who has a fixed abode, and establish Annual 
Parliaments 7 . — No. Will they extend the elective franchise 
to Householders, and make Parliaments Triennial? — N<0» 
Will they extend the e*sctive franchise even to COPY- 
HOLDERS ?~- NO. What then will they do ? Ask Lamb— 

Vol,. It. / 
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the facetious Lam*. Ask him any of these questions, and he 
will say NO to them ALL, or he wiU say Hewing, or he 
will *a j something yba do not understand. AJk him too if M* 
WiwfUHWDS, the Bedford*, the Notferki, lie JMfaP** 
+rWammu, ** Httwflfcui, ** ri* ** W^fiS* 
J^yJWf AjkH»ifheh*d rather tee Wy^he*^ 
Btrnin^ntt return Mouthers to Faffiametit, <han Old Sarum, 
Gatton, and Corfe Castle ? Ask him if he could lite to see the en- ' 
ormous pensions of Erskine and Grenville, applied to feed 
. the Starving Mechanics and Labourers of England 9 • • 

£LECTORS,youknowyour duty; and youknow what ought to be 
the opinions of your Representative. Put A&tqne'&ion^io'LAMB. 
Do not let him equivocate. He is a Lawyer, and what* is- worse, 
he is a WHIG. But why should you be in doubtl Has he not 
been proved by one of yourselves 1 ? Did you not ask him about 
Rotten Boroughs, and he said he did not understand thejto ! 
What a simple Lamb, to be a Whig and ignorant offtotten 
Boroughs ! But you will not be deceived. You know if he were 
t* dtiDVn Rotten Boroitghs, his Party would disowu nkn. You 
know that he owes allegiance to place, pension, and sinecures ; and 
and that he is supported by all the influence of the Treasury, Bank 
Paper, and Roiten Boroughs, . : • - ' 

Honest and Independent Electors,/ what claim can 
this man have to your suffrages? He will answer, none of year 
questions. He will not say - to whom the '"Elective Franchise 
ought to be extended; neither will he fix any period for. the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. He talks about " Rtferm on intelligible 
* principles/ 9 What doe* the Lawyer mean? Does he mean 
a Reform of the Red Book and Rotten Boroughs? Oh, no! 
a change of Ministers lis means! place and pension for his 
friends! Pure Whiggery! but you are not to be deceived. 
* Yon know the ravenous wolves even in Lamb's clothing. * 

Look, now, at the noble Opponent to this triple-headed Mo ister, 
the spaum of Corruption, Faction, and Traitors' to Reform. 
Look at Hobhouse. He has told you his opinions manfully. and 
honestly. He says he would carry the Elective Suffrage further 
even than Householders. And he says he would support 
Annuax Parliaments. What more, Gentlemen, ought we to 
ask or wish T His opinions are not now strange to us. He cannot 
how be misunderstood by fools, nor misrepresented by knaves. 
'Biftitfcaa enough for you that he was calumniated by Whlgs 
*nd TORiBi ; thai the two Factions, the Ins and the Ojjts, had 
united to oppose his Election. What better title- could he have tt 
y6ur support i 

But, Gentlemen, he has been nominated by Sir Francis 

Ily&DETT, your tried Representative. Could he have a higher 

tit!* tb your favour V Twenty years he. has fought, our battles 

; courageously, nahfully/and faith fujly. He has 3>)od singly like 

a rafctf in the midst of the sea, buffc fling the l.il'ows of Corruption. 

"* SSaU'weui a moment fotget all ibis', ft believe a common Galum- 
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niator ? Compare his history witb the rtithald history of his Accu- 
ser. Vihsr* shall wt find a Leader like the Baronet? Why force, 
hjm frppvoun ranks by injustice and ingratitude? But hi. ha* 
made Westminster " a pocket Borough." Rare delusion! 
Fourteen thousaud EL&CTOfts — $L3CTORs of WESTMINSTER, 
t<& 9 , bought a,ud told! What an insult to your understandings! 
^uthf has dope nothing (6x Reform, say hi* enemies, ; Moin 
stromjblsehood ! Look at Westminster ! Who has made Reform 
in W^stniinsjter famous throughout England^ Who lias created* 
the spirit which now animates the |£lrcto$s ? Who lias drives 
Whig's, and tWiks into an unuatorttf Co0Utunil-~$tJL> 
ERANCIS BUHDETT. 

. Come, than, Electors, hasten tp the Poll. " Now's th* daj, 
" bow's the hour." Show your hatred of calumniators and 
sham Reformers, who sacrifice R*pUc principle to perioral 
animosity. Show you cannot be cajoled by WaiG Impostq&s. 
'Show you cannot he corrupted by btm britis, nor intimidated by 
aU the, power of Corruption. Votp for Hqphojjsjv Con* 
found your Enemies by an overwhelming $f ajority, and let them 
see how an, " J$n»i,ish BEMOCftAqY can triumph oyer tha 
tricks and^t#c*a of a puny and paltry ARISTOCRACY," 



STATE OF THfe POLL, 10th ©AY. 

C^ix^RIGHT,*,. ,. ...... $ TotAl 37 

Hobhouse • 348 ?• •••2,547 

Lamb ...;.,,...*202^ • •• ..2,050 



' MQNSTROUS COALITION, 

Op tfre TMfoRNfNO Chronicle, Courier, Castlehbagh, 
Black Dwarf, Oliver, Cobb^tt, Peter Walker, 
Dr. "Watson, Sir Charges Wolsely, Preston, Cam- 

* NtNG, Hunt, Cleary, Old Gale Jones, and other 
misguided Men, united to oppose Radical RefoRm in 

• Westminster. \ 

THIS is a most singular firm! black, white, and grey! 
country Gentlemen, quack Voctors^, play-Spouters, lying*Editors, 
§pies, Orators, and Insolvent Debtors. We shall begin with 
the Chronicle, because lie is the mouth-piece of the whole Estab- 
lishment This bas,e Journal was lately tried in Newport Market, 
convicted of wilful lying, and sentenced to be burnt with a 
Lamb's A<r«rf. In our last Number we stated how the Wjehgs 
had been scolding Perry for his sunineness and cowardice, in 
tamely suffering the Reformer* to belabour tus Faction. AH at. 
once he has blistered up like a roasted apple, and his eloquence 
is like ahal£-blo t wh bladder, full of .cracks and breaks, sometimes 
full, and soiwc^mes flat. But we wilj give some extracts ;— 
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** Our Headers will ba rejoiced to see by the abore adreitiie- 
4t inent, that a Candidate (Lamb) is announced for the RepreV 
" sentation of Westminster, of sound constitutional and inttlli- 
" gible principles, whom they can satisfactorily support"-* 
Morning Chronicle, Saturday, Feb. 13. 

" Compare this (the Declaration of* Mr. Hobmouse), with 
€t the manly, clear, and Jntelligible doctrines of the Whig 
" Candidate; Mr. Lamb adopts without variation the pri nt&ples 
** of Mr. Fox and Sir Samuel Rom illy, guides to tokos* 
"wisdom, lore of the Established Constitution, and 
" zeal in the reform of ali,. abuses that have crept into its^prac- 
* r tice, have warmed the hearts of their countrymen with GRATI- 
' " tube, and by their arduous efforts in the cause of universal 
", liberty, civil and religious, have filled every part of the mm- 
" lized earth with ADMiRATroN of THEIR virtues !!!" — Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Monday, Feb. 15. 

One more extraet, which even o'er tops the other in sublimity, 
grandeur, and truth:—" They (the Whigs) are actuated solely 
" by a zealous desire to preserve the consTiTUION Intact 
u against the designs of LEVELLERS, and they will quietly, 
* " strenuously, and undautedty continue their efforts to the hist 
" hour of the Poll, for that distinct and important object, con- 
" vinced that in the END, the true and sound judgment of this 
" great City will be pronounced in favour of that inestimable 
V Whig principle, which, while it wou'd repair all defects 
" that time may have occasioned, would preserve the fabric in all 
"itsjbst proportions of King, Lords, and' Commons !(!" — 

Jllornihg Chronicle, Monday, Feb. 22: ' 

Bravo, Perry ! these are as strong as brandy I true as Holy 
Writ ! they are Aristocracy itself, pompous, dnjl, bloated, and 
imbecile. But, now, Mr. Perry, for a little cool and quiet con- 
versation. First, will you be so kind as to inform the Ejectors of 
Westminster, what are the " sound, constitutional, and intelligible 
" principles' of Mr. Lamb ? IViil you be so" good as to inform 
them, fyo v far Mr. Lamb would carry the Elective Franchise? 
~\Yhat are his opinions upon Pensions and Sinecures ? and what |ie 
thinks oug|it to be the duration of Parliament? A plain answer, 
^Ir. P Eft RY, to these questions, would be far mere edifying to 
your Headers, and satisfactory to the Electors, thin bombast, 
delusive pompous which a school- boy would be ashamed to write,* 
and which you have evidently written with considerable pain and 
great bodily exertion. 

Again, you talk about the "established constitution."* 
Pray what do you mean? The " established Constitution 19 of 
Rotten Boroughs, Places, Pensions, and Sinecure's, we presume. 
Then, as to the ',' arduous effort f of your Eriends in " the cause 
" afamioersal liberty, civil and religious," which hare "filled "the 
civilized earth with ABMinA^iov J* Why, now, it Is well known 
to the whole world, that , the Whigs went out of power solely 
about Catholic Emancipation; arid it is well known that they arte 
now willing to give up that question,*' and even the talk about 
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Reform, for sake of coming in. So much for the zeal of your 
Friends for " universal liberty, civil and religions." 
You term your fellow citizens, neighbours, Independent Electors 
of Westminster — " Levellers." What an insult ! what a base 
and slanderous imputation ! * You affect to dread the indignation 
of the." mob," excited by the eloquence of the Baronet; yet what 
does your base calumnies deserve? Contempt and scorn appear 
hardly an adequate punishment for your infamous falsehoods. 
But you are a base, corrupt, and venal slave. To serve your 
factious views, to disgrace your Opponents, to get into 
jour darling power, you would, with your malignant and 
pestilential breath, blight the glories of your country, and 
annihilate the little that remains of her prosperity. Formerly 
you would not insert the "speeches of Hunt in your prostituted 
columns. Why now do you parade them at full length ? Poor, 
pitiful, and spiteful malice ! You thought this poor misguided 
^ooi was a " thorn in the side" of the Baronet, but you see how 
the •' lion 9 has put down the " braying ass," even with such an ass 
as*JAiv*BS Perry for his supporter. , 

Inestib* A3LB Whig Principle! That choaks us quiet The 
Knight of the rueful countenance never talked thus, to the fair 
Dulcinea. Where are we to look for this inestimable principle ? 
In what year, or in what person is it embodied ? Are we to look 
for it in the speeches of Earl Gray in 1794, when he said that 
" the House would never reform itself, and that the corruption, 
" by which it was upheld, could only be destroyed by the reso- 
" JLUTION3 OP THE People?" Or are we to look for it in the 
conduct of the Whigs in 1809 on Maddock's motion ? Or in the 
speeches of Brougham, Brand, Lambton, Mackintosh, and other 
apostate names in 1817? Ah! Mr. Pbrry! Mr. Perr*! you 
are a vile deceiver 1 you may talk about the proportion betwixt 
*' King, LordsV and Commons," but you know how the proportion 
stands betwixt the Crown and the Boroughmongers. We cannot 
spare you more room ; we must leave you and your friends 
. to reform " aljl abuses ;* and to " fill every part of the civi* 
" lized earth with admiration op your virtues!!!" 

Black Dwarf.— This is another jnember of the Monstrous 
Coalition. He is reported to possess a warm heart; but a weak 
head—two companions not fit to go together ; for they are sure to 
lead their owner into difficulties and disgrace. In his sober mo- 
ments, it is said, the Blacft Dwarf sorely repents of his^ present 
connexion ; but there is no helping th* proverb — 

If a knave or a fool with Carns we see,* 
A knave or a fool, Carus we sentence thee. 

The whole Coalition is sadly mildewed, and the Dwarf has ex* 
perienced a share of the blight. Last Saturday he went to see 
" the state of Jhe Poll ;" and he was hooted from the Hustings, 
and obliged to retreat in a terrible fright. People do not like to 

• Ste some silly observations of the Vtvarf ia his last number under the title 
of 4t Ilibernicus.'* 
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n«n, «n>a trying occasion, abandon public principles, to ig* 
i personal animosity. We hope, in future, itVvyfll be a warn- 



sae m«n, 

dulge l 

iug to him. It was p puerile conceit of a Dwarf, to tkmJi be 
could bring in the Major. We told him so, but it was of no use: 
\\anity is very deceiving. He sajs the Baronet has done 
nothing in " twenty years" and he, mighty Dwarf, with two. 
weekly papers, and a tougue like an angel, assisted by Peter 
Walker, Cleary and Co. has obtained the prodigious minority of 
37 votes, out of 18,U00 ! We wonder if be now considers things 
*• mystical and uuintelligihle" Bnt why should the Dwarf turn 
«J Whig,' and the associate of "niad$en?" He gave a silent 
vote to abandon thc'claims of the Miijn'r; yet he would have fain 
disgraced the Major, by bringing him into the House, by a childish 
trick of his own invention.. The Major would have done prodi- 
gious things, no deubt, in a " month," by *" Brevia' Bills. The, 
reprobate Canning,, when he saw "Venerable Antiguify" enter 
St. Stephen^ would have boen <^readfuUy appalled: bu{. we for- 
bear to speculate. 

Old Galf. Jones.— This is another of the BJigbts* Jonje$ i£ 
s^^afi nQgvaUTitl fellow. It is well known, the Baronet jrot himself 
i*ta prison, by attempting to get Jone$ out of it- . Jqnss has 
been a& uneea^g in his abase of the Baronet, as the madman of 
4erus4leig, who cried, " wo„ wo, wo." . We do not know what if 
iis object; it seems to us like the s,tory of the serpent gnawing tb* 
file. It was. said, that Hunt paid him so much a day for abusing 
the Baronet : buttl^is we do not believe. Hunt is very-poor : he 
fcae not yet paid fop the red cap and colour of the last Election : 
ljnt up matter. Wo remember a man in Yorkshire; something 
like Jones, but we forget his name. This man hail spme snap 
*ei*edi>y ^he Officers of Excise, \exy wrqngfuijy, we believe. Jfe 
was so enraged at the injury he had received, that it fairly turned 
bis brain. He .used to proclaim his wrongs publicly in the streets.; 
tad we have seen him force his way into the pulpit in the parish 
churchi and hold forth against those " . damn'd Excisemen." — 
Sometime ago, we heard this poor fellow had hung himself at 
Manchester. We hope Jones will not follow his example ; but 
we can tell him for his consolation, that the Jury brought in a 
yexdict of " lunacy ;" and it is very likely ho would have the same 
indulgence. . Before wc part, we would seriously put one question 
to Jqnr*— namely, whether he thinks Reform is not mpxe serif 
Gusty injured by m* .4m prudent conduct, and that of similar ohar- 
actors, tl j an by the artifices and sophistry of tlie Timqs newspaper f 
i*n& the Edinburgh, Review^ Either of which, we think, is much 
more injurious to the Public Cause, than the open hostility of 
Canning,. Caslereagh, and the Tories. 

' Sir .Charles Wolsel$y/— They turn up oddly—Perry! 
Black Dwarf, Jones, and Wolseley. We have little to s,ay to 0\& 
Charles, because we consider him. a very honest, worthy €$en.tle- 
man; and, Me be.ieve, he has discovered the folly of his Quixotic 
expedition. Wc wdl only atk him — who he now considers the 
" political humbug. ," 
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Hunt. — We never admired Hunt; but he wore the garb of a 
Reformer, therefore, we thought, we would leave his follies to he 
descried by our Enemies. We have, however, reflectad on all the 

f v ood and all the evil he has done, and it is our deliberate opinion 
e ought to be put down. No personal consideration shall induce 
us to compromise the Public Cause. We say Hunt is a disgrace 
to the Reformers. He is a coward. He is the pest of every 
Public Meeting ; and his lies and malignity are exhaustless. What 
makes this brazen-faced booby now courted, and his speeches 
paraded, by our worst enemies ? — Because he is their best ally. 
Does not this make Hunt loot like a Spy, when our Enemies 
adopt him, after being the outrageous advocate of the People? — 
What has been the object of all the brayings of this ass ] lias he, 
in his long and vulgar harangues, ever advocated the principle of 
Reform, or the rights of the People ? — No ! his sole object has 
been to vent his idle rage, because he had been deserted by sensible 
and honourable men* Why is he continually abusing, the worthy 
Baronet, whom, when he meets, he dare not look hi" the face ? — 
Cowardly ruffian ! Why has he opposed the Election of Mr. 
IIobhotjsk, whom he pledged himself to." support heart and 
" hand,*' at the Crown and Anchor?— Perfidious slave! He, and 
other con tern ptibles, tali; about Sir Fk a \ CIS being the Patro?* 
of Westminster, and Westminster a pocket j>>) rough. What 
foolishness ! What an argument for our Opponents against the 
extension of Suffrage, if a City, with 18;pp6 .Electors, is not 
secured against conniption from an individual ! Enough of Hunt: 
We submit to the Reformers, whether he ought not to 'he put dow u 
We cannot now analize further the Momtrms Coalition^ We 
can only inform our country Readers that Perry, Dwarf, Jones, 
and Hunt, have all been tried and convicted at Covent Garden of 
lying and treachery. Some have been burnt : others have been 
pelted with garbage, and hooted and hissed from the hustings, — 
The Dwarf , deserting to the Whigs and T#ries, is the worst 
thing he ever did in his life, except when he got married. . , 



COTTON SPINNERS. 

Having received a letter from the Cotton Spinners at Man- 
chester, we are enabled to answer the inquiries of the Workmen at 
Lynn Regis, who had entered into a Subscription to obtain for the 
"Spinners a fair trial. I» our 38th number we stated that some. 
of the Spinners had been tried and sentenced, some o r them to 
two, and some to three year's imprisonment in Lancaster 
Castle. This was correct as far as it went, for six of the Spin- 
ners who were taken up soon after the affray at Gray's Mid have 
been tried and received the sentence we have mentioned ; but be- 
sides these six there were nine others arrested, who formed part of 
the Committee of a Benefit Society, the Articles of which had been 
allowed at the Quarter Sessions. These niv.r, about whom the 
the Cotton SpinniiKS feel the. most a;::xIou^ si\\i remain ',) : j..- 
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tried. At the last Sessions they again traversed to the next Lan- 
caster Assizes, which commence in March, when it is expected 
they will be tried. The Spinners are exerting themselves, and 
soliciting assistance from other trades, to procure for the Com- 
mittee men the legal assistance necessary to their defence. The 
expence the Spinners have already incurred in traversing their 
cause, and in obtaining writs of certiorari, which are merely pre- 
paratory to the main struggle, are enormous — amounting to more 
than .£200. The long struggle of 11 weeks maintained by the 
Cotton Spinners against the injustice of their Employers, must 
have exhausted all their'resources, and left them destitute of the 
means to assist their fellow workmen ; we hope, therefore, that 
the workmen in other trades, who are more fortunately situated, 
Will not be backward in coming forward to their assistance. The 
principles for which the Cotton Spinners are about to contend 
—namely, the right of \Vorkmen to fix a value upon their own la- 
bour, is common to all the working classes : it is the duty, there- 
fore, as well as the interest of every working man, to support those 
by whom it is advocated. 

* Mr. Wroe, Bookseller, 40, Great Ancoat's Street, Manchester, 
receives subscriptions to aid in their defence ; and of whom any 
further particulars respecting the Spinners may be obtained. It 
is to Mr. Wroe, therefore, that we should recommend the journey- 
men and mechanics of r Lynn Regis to transmit their subscription; 
and also any ether trade which may have the goodness to come 
forward on the occasion. 

As to Mess. Bagguley, Drummond, and Johnston, on"which 
subject we hare also had some inquiries, we believe, they are still 
confined as contmon felons, in Chester Castle ; where, in all pro- 
bability; they must remain till the March Assizes, for want of bail. 
The excessive bail required, is £1000 each man, and four sureties 
in £260 each. 



• . 



%* Owing to the great Demand for our last Number, in two or 
three days after it was published) we were obliged to reprint it. 



Loajloni- IV:HtevM>y W. MuLimix, Bream's Buitdmgs, Chancer} ^o»e. 
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Let not, whatever. oth*r ifls ttwail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Churchill. 



DtiKE OF YORK. 

Grant to His Royal Highness.— Cobbett's TTi.tf.a- 
Loyalty. — -WistminsTer Election. — Agricultural 
Association.— Pen ry** Election. 

NO event has occurred for a long time, which has excited such 
general indignation, as the additional grant of £10,000 a year to 
the Duke of York as custo* persona, or in plain English » the 
guardian or keeper of the King's person; This office was held by 
the late Queen, with the same salary, but it never was expected 
that this extravagant sum would be continued to her successor. 
The decision of the House on this question is of great importance 
to the country ; not merely on account of the public money that 
has been wantonly ca&t away, for that Is not muoh, but because^ 
it clearly manifests the views 'of Ministers, and our present 
faithful representatives, on the important subject of economy and 
.retrenchment. That our. readers may have a clear view of this 
question, we shall premi e a few particulars relative to the general 
income of the King, and the appropriation of the Civil List. 

Eormerly the revenue of the King was derived from various 
sources; as forfeitures in Courts of Justice, the pdst duty, the 
' doty on wine licences, the income from the crown lands, a- profit 
ot| . waifs, or stolen goods, and shipwrecks, the incomes from 
bishoprics ^during a vacancy, treasure-trove, wild fowl, and 
various other items too numerous to mention. In lieu of all these, 
afc^tlie commencement of the present reign, £800,000 was set 
apart by Parliament, for the maintenance of the Civil List. This 
sum being found insufficient, was, in lilt, increased to ,£900,000 ; 
add to which, hy the 44. Geo. III., an additional ?um of 
£69,000 was added. Besides the King's personal expences, 
various other charges are defrayed out of the Civil List; — salaries 
to officers of state, to the Judges, appointments to foreign ambas- 
sadors, and the 'maintenance of the Queen and Royal Family. 
Ministers are responsible for the management of the Civil List ; 
and, at its first settlement, % they agreed to allow the King £48,000 
for his Privy Purse* or personal expences. This sum was subse- 
quently raised to £60,000 ; which, with £10,000 a year derived 
from the Duchy of Lancaster, made his personal income £70,000 
a year. 
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In 1790 the King expressed a wish to make a will, and devise* 
kis property same as a private individual. It may be proper to* 
, inform, the Reader, that the First Magistrate in this country 
cannot hold property in his individual capacity ; whatever property 
he possesses belongs to- the pubMe?- and -at his decease, descends 
to his successor. This- was wisely ordained by the Constitution, 
to keep our Kings dependent upon whom they o u g ht to depend ; 
and, in this respect, they are placed in the same situation as mem- 
bers of a . corporation,, of whom the lamb and possessions go to 
their successors in office. However, the King had .saved a consi- 
derable sum out of his income, which he was anxious to have the* 
power of disposing of as he thought proper. An Act of Parlia- 
ment passed for this purpose. ' Nothing further occurred affecting 
the King's income until his indisposition in 1 ail. In 18 12. the 
King's disorder appeared likely to be permanent ; and Parliament 
granted £ 100,000 to defray the expences of his Establishment 
at Windsor; and £60,000" was voted to the Regent, in conse- 
quence of his assuming his new character of Sovereign Prinee* 
Thus did the King's indisposition saddle an additional expeace 
upon the country, of £160,000 a year,. 

But the important fact on which we are anxious to fix, the 
Header's attention,, is the disposal of the King?* Privg Purse 
money of 60,0001. a year. Instead of this being applied to meet 
these additional expences, it has, from that time to this, been 
accumulating in the hands of Commissioners. Now, why > we 
ask, has not this money been applied to support the Windsor 
Establishment ? For what purpose Was the Privy Purse originally 
intended, but the King's personal maintainence ? Why should it not 
be applied to the same object since his indisposition, - as before T 
In all cases of lunacy, the property of the lunatic, if he has any, 
can be lawfully expended in this support, while he continues in 
that state,; why should not the property of the King be subject to 
the same regulation? It is only by a peculiar indulgence that the 
King is permitted to possess private property at all ; and yet; to 
render it still more unconstitutional, this property, of late years, 
has been considered more sacred than any other species of 
property. \ 

But tor what purpose is this Fund accumulating from year to 
year? At the death of the King, we suppose, it is to be divided 
among the Koyal Family. But why ro? Are they not already 
amply provided for ? The Princesses have 9,0001. a year each, 
and the Princes, some of them, have 18,0001., some 2^,000l^iome 
40,0001., and some as high as 60,0001. a year. Surely this is 
enough in the present impoverished state of the country ; and, 
certainly, there can be no .reason to keep any Fund to increase 
their eiormous incomes. Why then again, we ask,, could not the 
expence of tbe. Windsor Establishment be paid out -of the King's 
Privy Purse 1 But if that be too much, it surely would not be 
unreasonable, now the Fund has attained its. present amount, to 
take 10,0001. a»year to defray the expences" of the Kina't ifeeper. 
Yes, says my Lord Castlcreagh, if would cover the floqse m-Jth, 
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-everlasting infamy, and disgrace, *o take 10,0001. a y>ear from the 
Private Property of th^ King* rather than the exhausted pockets 
of the People^; it would be mere infamous, to take a sum of 
ftoHey~for the maintainance of the King, out of his-eum property,, 
wbichprdperty had been* given to bhn solely for his maintainancet, 
tfoafi to wring the same money Out out of the podkets of his loving 
subjects, who are sinking under the intolerable burdens imposed by 
Ms infatuated Ministers^ ! Bravo, my Lord Castlereagh !* 
*■' Well i hut we will wave the the ( question of the propriety of 
supporting the Windsor Establishment, or the paying 1>©„000K a 
year to the Keeper out of the King's Privy Purse, Let us now 
examine the conduct of the Keeper in tills business; let ^us exa- 
mine the conduct of his Royal Highness the Doke <of York ; let 
us see whether it was not his duty to discharge the office of custo$ 
to Ills afflicted parent without any emolument whatever. 

Tke • office of <3mtos % or Keeper, to the King, may be 
considered a sinecure, or at ,most, an honorary situation. 
Except going to Windsor once 4fr twice a week, and 
receiving the reports of the Physicians', no other duties 
belong to it. "Had it, indeed, required any great portion' of time 
fcriabouivit is evident,- the Duke of York, with his present en- 
gagements, would have been a very unfit person for the office. For, 
affork done, then, the Duke ton Id not claim any remuneration. 
On what other ground has this enormous addition of 10,0001. a 
year been made to his income 1 ? His office, we have seen, is merely 
*o see that other people do their duty to his parent. Several offi- 
cers of the Household, whose salaries have been struck off, 
-under the new "regulations, have offered to continue their atten- 
dance oh the King without emolument. Would it have been too 
ranch for the King's son to have followed their example? Would 
it have been too much for the Duke of York, to have ridden Once 
^or twice a week, from Oatlands to Windsor, to see that his father 
^vas not neglected, without being paid for it! Would it have been 
too much for a Royal Duke, who had already 50*0001. a year, to 
fcave done his duty without being paid an additional 10,0001 1 
Would it have been too much for his Royal Highness, instead of 
.the infamous message he sent to the House, to have informed, 
•them, that, " considering the privations now suffering by the 
«" working clashes of the community, the embarrassments of trade, 
/' and the distresses of agriculture — all arising as he believed from 
*n overwhelming taxation, he was unwilling to be the cause of any 
-addition to the already intolerable burdens of the People; he 



• It has been contended in the House, that an Act of Parliament having 
nested private property, in the .King* it cannot Jegatfy be applied to a public 
^purpose* *To this we anawer— Surely, ttint the House, vhich converted 
public property into private, could, vice versa, by tbe same omnipotent au- 
thority, again cbnvei tit from private to public. The objection is ridiculous, 
'because, the prtwtfe-praperty of tbe Kina has already been -invaded.; tlw 5?od 
£avHig directed the payment* of tbe Physicians in these words; « U h re+> 
^jon^$hs^9houl4UlHxrmm^rfihePn^TyxM> H 
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should, therefore, accept the office of Cu&toi, fcn which nature had 
im posed upon him the duties, without fee or emolument/*. 

Not so, however, His Boy al Highness^ A message was sent 
to Lord Custlereagh from this magnanimous Duke, which waa 
afterwards communicated to the House; and, in .which message 
it was intimated, how useless il was to debate whether he was paid 
out of the Pi ivy Purse or the Public Purse, f >r his^ Royal flight 
ness had made up his mind to be paid out of the pockets of the 
Pcople> and from no other source. YVhy the Duke was loath to 
put his baud into his father's purse, rather than the people's, waa> 
obvious enough. He knew that the old King would not live for 
ever. He knew that the savings of the Privy Purse would be a 
fine windfall at some period. He fcnew that if he took 10,0001. 
a year from the private propwty of the King, while he lived, he 
would have so much less at his death. With all these knowings 
His Royal Higbnes* very prudently determined to take 10,0001. 
a year from the | ublic. 

We say; nothing about the unconstitutional nature of this proceeding. 
We say nothing whether His Royal Highness was justifiable in 
sending a message to the House of Commons, which might iufla- 
ence the conduct of its Members. What we are tho most anxious 
about, is the character of the Duke of York, the presumptive heir to 
the Crown. He has been thought hitherto, at least, a generous, 
open-hearted Prince, " an honest man and a soldier.'' His talents 
Were never thought great, but his failings were thought to lean io 
t ( virtuesHide ;" and it never was thought that in cunning, selfish* 
noes, meanness, and greediness in the acquisition of public plunder, 
he would even out-do the Lisbon Jobber. The present emota* 
meats of His Royal Highness are most ample, and did 
not admit the slightest excuse for this ungenerous, and, in the 
present stale of the country, in human, proceeding. The income of 
the Commander, in Chief, including what he receives from parlia- 
ment, and his regiment of guards, amounts to £40,000. a 5ear; be- 
sides, he i» keejw»r of Windsor Forest, which yields about .#600, 
a year, and Lis total emoluments, as Commander in Chief, it is im- 
possible to estimate* The whole income of His Royal Highness, 
cannot be taken at much less than ,£50,000. a year, besides which, 
the Duchess of York has «g 4,000. a year; and here again is ano- 
ther £ 1 0,00P # merely for visiting once or twice a week his aged 
and afflicted parent. Was there, ever any thing more intolerable, 
more f)rovi>kiug, and unjustifiable? The country is sinking under 
its burdens ; the Revenue is less by 13 millions than the Expendi- 
ture, and here is 10,0001. a year wantonly thrown away, and to 
supply which, Ministers will have either to freg, b o rr o w, or What 
has been long the order of the day, they will have to R4>n for it. 

After reflecting on these thing*, wc confess, we are not quite 
p<> loyal as Mr. Cobbktt. We do think, that " the Kl»G Aun 
r His Family," are no inconsiderable cause of the sufferings of 
the People, Jinrround«d as Mr. Cobbrtt is, by the cheap and 
simple republican institutions of America, it is a tittle surprising, 
^at he views witii st> much indifference J tfct enpenties of the Royal 
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Family of tbi* couulry. " Every jnan (says, lb* proverb) has some 
44 coriter of loll) ;" and we do not hesitate Jo say, that Cobbett* 
folly is, bis fulsome and ridiculous veneration for " the King and 
" His Family." He- talks about " our sovereign*lord the %ii.g H 
like a -country justice ; and in tlie same solemn style, as the pream- 
ble to hn old Act of Parliament, or bill of Indictment. Io this 
respect, but in no other, he resembles, Hume the historian, who 
had a strange mawky tenderness for royalty. As to the oW king 
himself, we commiserate hrs present forlorn situation; bat we 
cannot forget a!) we have read, and alt we remember of the history 
of his disastrous leig ;*. We cannot forget that he lost America. 
VVe cannot forget that, in his religion, he has, all Ids life, been an 
jfntolerant prosecuting bigot. We cannot forget that, in early 4ife, 
he was swayed by the despot io councils *>f Lord Bute ; and that 
his whole reign has been the triumph of high Tory principles* 
How much of the evil which now anUicts the country, it to be as- 
cribed to the Aristocracy, and how much to the personal character 
of the king, is a difficult pdint to decide; hut we know a good 
deal of it might have been averted by a more clever Prince, with 
judgment to discern g odd councils from bad, anu* who was actua- 
ted by niort*-' liberal and enlightened principles *of Govenuiient. 
Jt is however all in good time Vet to draw the king's character. 
We? are oory.anx ions now, to correct .some, erroneous) statements 
which Cobbett unintentionally, no doubt, -has fallen into, relative 
to the Vivit List, and the.expences of the Royal Family. 

Jnhi$:Mter to the '• Rev* Joseph Harrison, and the Gentlemen 
" of Stockport," p*g« 693, Mr. Cobbett says, " In conclusion, 
"let me express to you iny satisfaction, that you have, in your 
. 1* proceed i»i g*s avoided all attacks upon the King. ANjd his 
f Family. It is not that ; family who oppress us. The 
. *\ immense turns placed to their account they do not receive. These 
"sums are for. tin' tar gteater part actually taken away by the 
f Saraughmongers, though they are granted to the Roval Ta- 
•' roily." . 

Again, in his .Jitter to the Regent, page 710, he says, " Thgj 
rt' always speak ot the Civil List Allowance as a sum expended at 
*\- the Royal Pleasure ; while, as your Royal Highness well kntrws, 
u the whole of the money is expended at the pleasure of the sea/- 
** fillers, and the far, greater partpfit pocfatted by themselves, their 
'* relations, mid dopendents" 

Froui these extracts, and several others which we might quote, 
it would seem, thaUhe Royal Family \& very little burdensome to 
the Country ; and that nearly the whole of the Civil List is appro* 
prtated by the Ifcoroughmongers, and their dependents. The latter 
consume enough, no doubt, and they cannot be too much reprOr 
bated ; hut the great gourmands of the Civil List are the different 
Members of the Royal Family. In all Europe, there is hot a 
more expensive fanjily ; and, with the exception of the puke of 
{fassex ancUthe Duke of Gloucester, there is not a family, of which 
4he Members, ekher by their private virtues, or public services^ are 
£Q little iMtMed to tfee gratitude pod respect of the People. The 
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cause of Cqbbett*s weakness on this point, we think, we could 
could satisfactorily explain ; but, at the present, we shall be satisr 

Jied to shew our Readers, that bis statement is erroneous. 

, * • « 

First, as to the Expenditure of the Royal Family :-~ 

Sussex, Duke of .-. . . • 18,000 Q 

Kent, Duke of, out of the Coa- 
m solidated Fnnd . . , . 24,000 

.— — As Governor of Gibraltar 6>617 8 4 

* As Colonel of a Scotch 

Regiment . : . 618 2 6 

As Ranger of Hampton 

Court Park . . . 74 3 4— 3t#05 4 2 

Cambridge, Duke of . 24^000 6 Q 

Gloucester, Duke of . $8,000 

Clarence, Duke of, out the 

Consolidated Fund . 24,000 00 , 

f— - As Admiral of die Fleet l.poo 

— _ As Ranker of Bushey Park 187 0—26,187 O 10 

York's, Duke of, present in- 
come (exclusive of income 
a* Cuttos) . # . 50,000 O 

Prince Regent's Privy Purse 

alone . 60,000 

f These enormous sums, whiclr'we have extracted from the " Red 
/* Book/' are, we say, no inconsiderable burdens upon the Conv 
munity. Besides these, the Princesses have settled upon them 

* 0,0001. a year. Neither the Borvugkmongen nor their depen- 

" dents, pocket these sums. 'I hey are expended by the different 
"Branches of the Royal Family solely : how, or where, or when 
they are expended, we leave to the Reader to conjecture. 

Next, as to the appropriation of the Civil list Allowance.' — 
PJain facts, in these matters, are the most satisfactory. We have 

' already mentioned the principal disbursements under this head* 
"We will now state what is ordinarily and actually paid for the use 
of the Royal Family, out of this Fnnd. » 

^ / I* " •. B. 

In the yea*, ended January 5, 1813, was 
I paid to the Royal Family, in Pensions, 

Salaries, &c. . - . 332,412 7 4| 

In the year, ended Jannary 6,1818, allow- \ 

ances to the Royal Family in Pensions, 
Salaries, &c. / . . 447,637 14 4- 

^ In the Department of the Lord Chamber* 
lain of his Majesty's Household alone, 
was expended, principally in the repair 
pf the Royal Palaces, from the 6th of 
April, 1812, td&e 6th of January, 1815, 867,786 17 8*. 
c " . - ' ' "" ■»■ " -r ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' '*' '' ■ y : 

* " ♦ This i» e\cloahe of tfc« JSspeodUure of the 0$c« of >f 0^4. 
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Who can say, that these sums are not extravagant and enor- 
mous? Who can say, after examining these items, taken from 
public documents, that the King's Family does. Hot " oppress v&Y* 
In J BIB, the Administration ot Justice throughout England, coat 
little more than 64,0001. ; and the whole Ixpence of the Civil 
government of Scotland, did not cost 131, 000U: yet, here is a 
single Family, many of whose Members are now whiling away 
their time in Foreign Countries, costs Old England double the ^ 
' amount of both these sums. ' 

I*et the Royal Family have justice done them; but no more. 
When they Reserve the* gratitude 'and veneration of the People* 
let them have them. We will not sacriBce truth, and the real 
interests of the People, even to Mr. Gobbet^s weakness; and 
what, we consider, his political superstition. He cuts up the 
Boroughmongers as they deserve ; let him also cut up the ttoyef- 
Family : they are not less oppressive and unjust. In our blind 
admiration of men, we ought not to confound their vices with their 
virtues; their defects with their excellencies. It is. rather too 
much of CoBBETT, to be continually lauding the Royal Family, 
a id extenuating their vices and extravagancies, while he could loatf* ' 
a worthy individual with abuse, merely because he hunted with 
the Regent's hounds ! The conduct oH the Duke of York on the 
present occasion, and the conduct of the Dukes of Clarence, 
Kent, and Cambridge, on their late marriages, when they wished 
to grasp 12,0001. a year additional to their already enormous 
incomes, is decisive of the magnanimity of that family, and it*- 
rea/ sympathy with the sufferings of the People. 

. WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

This memorahle struggle is concluded* The Reformers ate 
vanquished, but not disgraced. Westminster contains 4000' 
Jladical Reformers, wbo*r money cannot bribe>« power intimi-v 
date, nor weak and fanatical men mislead. AH these have 
^ptbd for Mr. Hpbhov&e; an4 he has reason to be proud at 
such an unbonglit tribute to his worth, his talents, and his prin- 
ciples. Westminster in her greatest victory, had never so muck 
reason for triumph, as in her present defeat. The Whigs have 
put forth all. their craft and hypocrisy ; Corruption has e&erted 
ail her influence ; end weak and unprincipled men have displayed 
jsdl their malignity and folly. Old tricks-^- feasting, terrorism, am} 
eajollery, have again been resorted »to ; and after all — what a 
jneagre triumph, even in numbers! Taxation won the day, 
ahd Poverty! is defeated. Two thousand Elector* have been . 
virtually disfra&ehuedj because they had not paid their poor 
rates. Hear this, ^fi crack-brained crew, who talk about 
Reform, and know not how to obtain it. Hear this, ye 
pretended friends to the ;Koor, who are soliciting ^penny sub* 
scriptions to ,huy Rotten Boroughs., Hear this, and rejoice, Old 
Jones, -Hunt, and Dwarf— Lamb has won the day — Whigs, ancl 
Tories have triumphed, because 2,000 men in Westminster, with 
ttard hands and honest hearts, could not vote for Mr.Hobhouse. 

We sball only be able this week to notice briefly the conclusion 
ef the contest* The conduct of the Whig Faction forms the most 
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hfteresHog subject for reflect km. It is a new erjoch in its hislccy. 
Am able Report of the Westminster Committee, which exposed the 
apostacies, bad faith, and crimes of tins faction, has goaded it to 
Madness. — The Whigs have made aa abortive a{ttftnpt to re-gain 
popular favour, and tlrled completely. Every child in Westminster 
now execrates; the name of " Whig ;*' and it is uttered with the 
same abhorrence, as formerly '* RomdkeatL f and " Cayalkr." 
Their repulse is merited. - They oflvrud nothing to inspire the peo- 
pie with fresh confidence. There appeared no " indemnity for, the 
'*past, nor security for the future" Every thing was Jeft unde- 
fined. Not a single pledge on any public question. That the 
people should ad o'pt them, on these terms, was ridiculous to ex- 
pect/ Mr. Lamb is returned with all the odium fonneiiy attached 
tt> Hie Court Candidate, it is not, however,, so much (lie man, aH 
th*? detestable principles of hi* party, and the in' am o us tneaiis by 
which his election has been carried, that are held in abhorrence. 
' At the conclusion of the* Poll, aome trifling, disturbance occur- 
red. The People, would not suffer the Whig and Court Qaodi* 
:dateto be chaired 5 but except a few windows .whixxb were broken, 
to other mischief occurred. The. parties concerned in: these out- 
faces, were principally boys, none of the ai, according to the state- 
ment in The Times, 20 yeaes of age. The i 01 prudent conduct of 
the Whigs, was the principle cause of the tuiudU Several of then* 
lrad assembled on horseback with colours and cockades, in order 
to grace the triumph of Mr. Lamb. Tirts useless parade so enra- 
ged ttVe people, that they immediately assailed them wijrb bricks 
bstfs, garhfcge and dirt. The " Friends of the People/' attempted 
to resist, to ride over and how* whip .thwr assailants ; but they 
were speedily put to flight, and fled4n all directions. Thus ended 
ibe"fratefn&lku$," and, probably the last attempt atnegocia- 
ttion betwixt the Whigs and the People. 

f Penryn Election.— This is a rotten*boroiigb in, Cornwall, 
t\t which the inost gross, open, and shameless bribery took place 
timing the General Election. The mayor merely intimated his 
Mention 'to administer the oath against bribery ; which so exas- 
fcerated the voters ot both parties, that they threatened to turn 
him and the whole corporation out of the town, if he persisted in 
|iis object. : tbe Electors said that they had atwmys taken bribes, and 
they would not be deprived of their oomptimeht. This nefarious 
business has beeri bronght before the House of Commons; and k 
Has convinced one of the Members, and ho has had the- boldness 
to acknowledge it, that 'there is some necessity at leaat for 
moderate reform I They 'talk about disfranchising ilm bo* 
tough ; but the • immaculate, Castlereagh baa warned them 
lobe cwrtful of depriving an Englishman of hi® elective franchise \ 
A writ has* riot yet been issued i it is afah* feufijeet for the* Honour- 
able Members, and" we shall see whether thfty" will cut oft' this piece 
hf rottenness. ' , * ■ 
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Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Churchill. 



DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT 



Alderman Waiikman and Sir Robert Wihon. — TnsoUer^t Debtors* 
AgL — Tax on Coal^-~fllegitim<ite offspring of the '«• higher 
orders'* — Division among Refofmets* — Ficriher account x>f the- 
■■ Borough of Penryn. * " ' , ' 

- TiJk interest excited by the now Parliament lias nearly sub- 
sidy ; aad the hopes entertained from the zeal, activity, and 
]X>p*<la* 'principles of some -of the new members have considerably 
sfbated; Of two- members, of considerable promise, it is now pretty 
well ase'ertainedthe sphere hi which they intend to move. "Except 
a feW observations on the Insolvent Debtors' Act, the Coal Duty, 
\rith an abundance of oourtesies and apologies to both sides of the 
House, and some learned remarks on the utility of poor people 
planting potatoes, we do not remember any further exploits of 
consequence r of the worthy Alderman Waithman. As ' to. the 
gallant Sir Robert Wilsqn, we have, at least, no complaint ta 
make of his indolence; he has been in constant action with the 
enemy, always skirmishing on some point ; but what we have to 
complain, that both he, and the worthy Alderman* have ^een 
occupied with " trifles light as air" compared with the great 
questions about whieh the people alone feel interested. . Many 
opportunities have occurred, but nothing has yet been said, on 
Parliamentary Reform; long debates have taken place on the present 
state of the Currency, but. no one has had the boldness to point 
out either its causes or remedies ; and another, by far the most 
important question, because it affects the most numerous and useful 
classes of society — namely, the low price of labour, has been passed 
pver»in comparative silence. These questions neglected, we cannot 
consider any other of great national interest. Of minor questions, 
however, several -have been agitated of considerable interest, and of 
which it will be proper to give a dfgest and our remarks. 

Game, Laws. — Nothing more ridiculous and unjust than the 
laws for the preservation of Game . • If it be desirable to preserve 
Game, why pve it a fictitious value by absurd laws to preserve 
k % Game, like the forbidden fruit of our first parents, is only 
desirable because it is forbidden. Tt flatters the vanity of the 

- Vol. IL 
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rich to grace their tables with a commodity, which is invidiously 
confined to certain priviledged classes ; especially when custom 
us associated to these classes the idea of taste, rank, and distinc- 
tion: hat abolish the laws which give it this imaginary value, 
and it will no longer fee an object of general request : the rich 
will not be flattered by teeing it upon their tables ; the race of 
poachers would disappear for want or employment ; and partridges 
and hares wonld be as common aod talueless as rabbits and crows. 

But then again the laws on this subject are so absurd. The right 
to kill game/can hardly be considered a personal right belonging 
to any particular class of individuals, nor as a right attached, to 
.property; but an; odious fantastical distinction, founded on ne 
rational principle; and answering no purpose but the wanton crea- 
tion of crime for the purpose of punishment A man may have 
100,0001. a year personal property, vet not have the privilege of 
shooting a bare or a partridge; and is liable to have bis bouse 
searched on the bare suspicion of having such things in his posses- 
sion. How nujust ! And how much better it would be to return 
to the ancient law on this subject, which made Game the property 
of the person on whose land it was found; or what, perhaps, 
would be still better, let it belong to any one who can obtain 
possession of it, without trespassing on another person'sjproperty. 

Insolvent Debtors' Act. -Petitions agamst the renewal of 
ttxtsj Aet have been presented from various parts of the kingdom, 
end it appears to be considered by the trading classes, as a most 
intolerable evil. During the first three years of the operation of 
thlsjict, down to March 1815, the debts set aside amounted to six 
millions/and the dividends received by the creditors a fraction of a 
tarthing in the pound. Some alteration was then made in the law; 
but from March 1815 to March 1617, the number of debtors was 
0,000. and the debts amounted to £9,000,000, and the whole of 
their dividend one halfpenny in the pound. Thus, were 
£15,000,000 of property lost, for which the owners did not receive 
as many pence. Such a law, it has been contended, aims a deadly 
blow at commercial credit* and destroys the morality of trade ; that 
it has introduced a sort of gambling in commercial transactions, 
■and renders unprincipled people carelen about contracting debts, to 
the great injury of the fair trader ; and, lastly, it has been asserted, 
that it endangers our hivalnabh Constitution, by seperteding tk$ 
Trial by Jury, and enabling* one person to decide m more 
property, than all the Judges put together. Such are the argu- 
ments «V the opponents of the Insolvent Bill ; some of them are 
false and others ridiculous : but we will examine them more in 
dotail. , 

First, as to* the deadly Wow inflicted on commercial credit, we 
may say, that commercial credit like public credit has-been carried 
to a niiscfctevou* extent, and it is to flie ruinous speculations 
originating in this source, that hate alternately plunged 
different classes of society in poverty and misery. Then again* 
k cannot be dey£e4 that, the morality of trait is iu a much 
sounder state, whfti business is transacted by rwdy money than 
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by credit, and this is a tort of morality whictr'the Insolvent Bip 
elf aily tends to promote. The morality of traded which Mr. 
Wailhman considers endangered by the Insolvent Act, bears the 
same relation to the sonnd morality of ready money trade, that a 
currency of paper does to one of the precious metals— one is 
fictitious and the other real. 

But, then, it is contended, that persons are careless about con* 
Jracting- debts, when a general white*wasbing can be so easily 
Obtained, and they can pay them at the rate of a farthing in the 
pound. Well! and what then! If it makes persons circles* 
about contracting debts, it will, in the same degree, make 
persons cautious about trusting ; so the evil remedies itself and 
in the end, if dealings become fewer in number, in consequence, 
they will be much safer, — which ultimately must be much more 
beneficial, both to individuals and the community. 

The next argument, however, is the most marvellous— That 
the Constitution is endangered by superseding the Trial by Jury, 
and empowering one person to decide on more property than alfr 
the Judges put together. Now, in the first place, this argument 
is quite fallacious; for, we have seen that, of £15,000*000 of 
nominal property decided on in the space of five years, there 
was only real bonajtde property to the meunt of so many farthings ; 
so thai the power of any individual in cases of insolvency oyer 
real property, is very limited. And as to the remainder of this 
argument, the superseding the Trial by a Jury, it may be very 
easily dispatched. Before the Insolvent Act the* personal liberty 
of the debtor was at the mercy of his creditors; he might be in- 
carcerated for years, or, perhaps, tor life, for debts of the most 
trifling amount ; his family driven to the workhouse, and himself 
suffering what, to some minds, is the greatest of all punishments — 
Confinement f since, then, the person of the debtor has been 
wrested from the gripe of his creditor, ami what remains of his 
property has been submitted to the decision — not of a person 
irritated by losses and disappointment, but to a third and impartial 
person. After this contrast of the situation of the debtor, before 
and since the insolvent Law, we only need to ask one question to 
decide this argument — Whether the Trial by Jury and the -Owt- 
stihition is the most impaired by placing the personal liberty of a • 
debtor at the mercy of an enraged creditor, as was the case before 
the Insolvent Bill, or by merely submitting the disposal of the 
remainder of his property to The judgment of an impartial in- 
dividual ? We need not state our answer; for every one must 
perceive the futility of an argument, which affects to .see danger 
to the Constitution, (if we must. use such an unmeaning word, 
as applied to our present government), from the present law. 

It is to be regretted that trie Corporation of London, whose 
proceedings; on many occasions, are distinguished by humanity 
an,d enlightened views, should Petition against the renewal of the 
Insolvent Bill. The evils under the former system are forgotten ; 
while the misfortunes associated with the present law, and which it 
by no tncans originates, are alone remembered- Why do not 
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individuals professedly hostile to the present systew, trace tlic 
calamities of the country to their true origin ? Is it not civ.eli 
more probable, tb^t the numerous cases of Insolvency, and the 
loss of 15 millions of property, have arisen from fluctuations in 
the value of tli£, currency, than the Insolvent Act? Why not * 
ascribe- the evil to the avarice of Bank Directors, rather than the 
cupidity of ubfottunaLc debtors? It is notorious that the Baok 
can create one or two hundred thousand Insolvents whenever it ' 
pleases; that it can rake one part of the community into affluence 
and prosperity, and plunge another into poverty and adversity; 
that it has the complete controul of domestic trade and foreign 
commerce,, and can 'make agriculture flourish or decline; and, iu 
short, can make fho whole country prosperous, happy, and con- 
tented, or plunge everything into confusion, misery, and embar- 
rassment. This despotic power qf the Bank over the property of 
• the community, was never exercised, with so much caprice, and 
even cruelty, as in the period from the passing of the Insolvent' 
.Act to the present time, la 1814 and 1815, in consequence of 
the Bank drawing ha its paper, no fewer than two hundred and 
forty Country Banks 1 , either sloppecT payment; or became bank- 
rupt* Only think of the consequence. Only think of its effect 
upon trade, and agriculture. Only think of the farmers and 
tradesmen that would he ruined, and the enormous addition it 
would cause to the list of Insolvents.. 

The same perilous experiment was repeated in '18 !6 and 1817, 
hut not to the same extent, and. the effect was proportionately less. 
But while the Bank possesses this enormous power, it is idlfrot 
ereditors to complain of the profligacy and folly of debtors, and 
the lenity of the la*vs. The cau*e of their misfortunes is in the 
system which many of them support; and, instead of petitioning 
against the renewal of the Insolvent 'Bill, they ought to petition 
against the monstrous power exercised by the Bauk over the 
property and lives of individuals. 

No persoa»of the least humanity ca.n possibly wish to see tb« 
old system restored ; and the unfortunate debtor .t.jain placed at 
the mercy of his rapacious creditor. It is a monstrous sort of 
law, which suffers one man's liberty to depend on another man's 
humanity. This is indeed superseding the Trial by Jury. What 
more can the Petitioners require than is obtained under the 
Insolvent Act. They have the whole of the property of their 
debtors, would they ako have their skins ? Their victim is reduced 
.to beggary, and suffering all the evils' ©f reputed poverty; yet that 
is riot enough to satisfy their vindictive feelings. They want 
revenge! they want a punishment inflicted commensurate with 
their avarice : and they wish to behold their miserable victim 
inhaling the tainted gales of a prison, and lingering- out his" days 
in loathesome confinement. Is this the humanity of London 
tradesmen* and of which Mr. Waithman boasted T 'Certainty, 
if there were no other reason for rejecting the Petitions against 
the Insolvent Bill, than the feelings in which these Petitions 
originate, they ou ;ht to be sufficient "to deter the Legislature from 
placing debtors at the mercy of such men. 
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Coal Duty— It is related of Alexander the Great, as he is ' 
vulgarly called, that, when he was pursuing his conquests in India, 
ail aged Braniiu gave him a very striking illustration of the state 
of his overgrown empire. The Braoiin spread on the ground the 
dried skin of a buffalo ; he then directed the mighty monarch to 
place hb foot on one part of it, which instantly caused the other 
parts to rupture up, "This" said the philosopher * "represents 
** the state of your kingdom ; for while you are engaged in keeping 
"one part in subjection, another pari wiil be rising up against 
•* you." Poor Vansittart seems similarly situated in respect tt> 
the different classes. of the community., He can only relieve the 
burden on one class, by placing it on the shoulders of another ; 
if be relieves I he pressure here, he increases it there. " Why do 
you not take off the doty on salt V says an Honourable member. 
*f How the^deril can I," says Mr. VaNS1TTA$t. m Can yrui give me 
" a substitute? Can you tell me what would be equally productive? 
'•' I cannot give up the tax, without having something in its place/' 
Another, a landholder, asks him lo take ©Aflhe lax on husbandry 
horses. Another, perhaps a banker or manufacturer, complains of 
the leather tax. To all of whom the pious Chancellor replies, in 
the same plaintive tone — he wants a -substitute; and none ofthejn 
can rind one ; for every thing is taxed already, in heaven above and 
earth beneath. 

Conversations similar to these are daily taking place among the 
wiseacrcd. Their constituents, (those who have any) complain of 
thetn burdens; while their representatives are at ajoss how 'torelitve 
thrrn, without transferring tli^ evil to others* where the pressure 
already is intolerable. Ministers are exactly in this situation in 
respect of the Qoal Duty. This dirty is nearly as burdensome 
to the Metropolis, as the Corn Tax. But how is it to be removed ? 
The inhabitants in London arc petitioning for the duty to be equal* 
jzed all over the kingdom ; and a tax on coals to be levied at the 
i pit mouth. Every one must be feasible how injurious such a mea- 
sure would be to the manufacturing districts, and oppressive to the 
working classes. The tax is oppressive and unjust in London ; but 
it would be still more so, to render it general throughout the king- 
dom. It ouiiht to be abolished entirely, and along with it the duty 
on salt and leather. After the enoimous grant to the Duke of 
York, it is clear, these taxes only fend to support a wasteful 
expenditure of public money, and not the necessary expences of 
Government. 

Chimnry Sweepers' Regulation Bill.-— It [is amusing 
•occasionally, to observe the ostentatious display of humanity in the 
Honourable House on subjects of trifling import, and its callous- 
ness on questions of the greatest importance. This is particularly 
oWrvabie on the abolition of the Slave Trade ; the Bill on tht 
employment of children in cotton factories, and the present ques- 
* tion respecting climbing hoys. Mind, we have no objection to this 
display of humanity, even in detail, when it is done without hypo- 
crisy ; when it is not for the purpose of delusion ; and when it is 
not intended as a specious covering for greater crimes. We are 
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f\Ji to see bnman suffering diminished in an/ degree ; whether it 
done in the present instance we shall not stop to inquire; bat 
we cannot belp expressing our surprise, that the House should 
sympathise so much with the sufferings of climbing boys, and be 
. inseusible to the general misery and degradation of the working 
classes* arising from unjust laws and the low price of labour. In 
the debate on the third reading of this Bill, Mr. Ommanry 
asserted, that Chimney Sweepers were principally the illegitimate 
offspring of the " higher orders/* If so, the conduct of both 
Houses in this business, is neither so humane nor disinterested as 
at first was imagined. 

Penhyn Election.— Tn our last number we slightfy noticed 
the open and shameless bribery, which happened in this Borough 
at the last flection. On Monday was an interesting debate on the 

nrjcty of issuing anew writ for the election of another person 
e rodm of Mr. Swann. Lord Casticrbagh lately jurid, 
that the House, as yet, bad to get itself a character. Jts deficiency 
in this respect, « c think, is likely to be supplied by jts conduct in 
the affair of Penryn. Those who- still entertain any doubts on 
the stability of Sir F. JJurdett's principles, will do well t$ read bis 
speech on this occasion. We see in it all the virtue of former 
times. There is no shuffling betwixt the *two unprincipled Faction* 
which divide the Houses-be stands, as usual, singte and erect in 
hrs opinions; he displays the .same abhorrence for the vile, hype< 
orites who would deceive the * country with an outward show of 
virtue, and who would immolate 1 an unprotected victim to protect 
their own usurpation, and shield their crimes from investigation. 
Miy Swann, no doubt, had bought his seat; he had bribed the 
Electors ; he had given ten, fifteen, and twenty pounds to labour 
ingmen for their votes; but where is the iniquity of all this? 
Are not such practices as notorious as the. sun at noon day ? Why 
is the House horror-stricken at die proceeding ? Why does it 
.single out only one victim, when there are scores m die same place 
equally guilty? Why is not the enquiry extended to all rotten 
boroughs, and the members ejected who are returned by similar 
practices 1 The only difference betwixt Mr. Swann's case and 
that of other members, appears to be, that he is not the neuivw 
of a Bprough-mopger ; and that, instead of obtaining bis seat by 
givingl£5,000 to sqme wealthy aristocrat, he has obtained it by 
distributing betwixt 2 and «je?3,000 among the poor people of 
Penrvn. $ very session the House avails itself of some 
ffcapc-goat. Last year it was Ferguson, now it is Penryn. 
But the People are not to be deceived. They see iff luch conduct 
only hypocrisy added to injustice. They know that a majority of 
the H >use is returned in a similar manner. And they cannot ftf, 
without indignation, Mr. Swann expelled from the House, while 
J-ord Ca>tlereagh Y of whom it had been proved, that he had bar- 
tered away the patronage of the^ India Company to procure a se#, 
and of whom it had been proved, Ik had taken monitor the safe 
*f influencing elections* is suffered^* remain. 
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RADICAL REFORMERS. 

The Westminster Election has manifested tome change in 
political parties, or rather in political opinions. The Whigs having 
given up Catholic Em*ncip*tinm ; and, in their late manifesto in 
the Edinburgh Review, having opeuly defended the Rotte*. 
Borough System, they are merely considered Tories Oat of place. 
Parliamentary Reform, then, may be considered as openly nod 
avowedly abandoned by both Parties in the Mouse of Commons. 
Ou this subject, the People out of the House may b- divided mt<* 
two classes ; namely, Radical Reformers, and Universal-Suffrage 
men. Both these Parties agree in their object, but they ditfer as 
to the means necessary to obtain it. The Radical Reformers ate 
not opposed to Universal Suffrage ; they see no danger even in the 
adoption of that principle ; but they object to it, because it is in- 
definite, and, because (which is their strongest objection), they 
thihk that the interests of all classes might be secured by-a more 
limited extension of suffrage than the term implies. They do not 
wish to exclude the Working Classes from the right of voting; for* 
as they consider them the most numerous, so also they consider 
their labour, which is their property, the most valuable and impor- 
tant in the community. To every independent Workman, there- 
fore, with a fixed abode, the Radical Reformers would have the 
dection franchise extended. 

On voting by Ballot, and the duration of Parliaments, we do 
not know that (here is any difference in opinion among the Refor- 
mers. The Radical Reformers prefer the Ballot, because it ex- 
cludes undue influence ; and without being superstitiousty attached 
to Annual Parliaments, they consider that the least objectionable 
period. 

Among the Radical Reformers, may be reckoned Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. Hobbouse, and the 4,000 
independent Electors who voted for him at the late Election ; and 
the 9,000 who would have voted, had not Poverty prevented them ; 
and to which we may also add, all the sober-minded, rational, in- 
telligent, and disinterested Reformers in England and Waks. 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

We merely mention this subject, to apprise our Readers, that the 
etorm from this quarter, has not blown over. A numerous Meeting 
of Agriculturists, from almost every County in England, and also 
from Ireland, was held on the 15th ult. at fleudcrson's Hotel, 
palace Yard, Westminster. The object. no\*r is, a permanent 
duty of thirty-three per cent on the importation of Agriculture 
Produce. At the present, therefore, when the market price 
exceeds the maximum allowed , for home grain, we should, 
instead of 82s. or 83s. be paying 129s. or 130s, a quarter. 
This the Agriculturalists consider would be a fair equivalent 
for their taxis and tithes. That they will accom- 
plish their object, we verily beliove ; unless there be a most 
strenuous and active opposition from the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes. Petitions have already been presented from 
almost every part of the Empire ; and a Committee is abont to ta 
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moved, for inquiring into Ibeir allegations ; the result may be 
easily foreseen. At the Meeting hT London, a series of Resolu- 
tions waft agreed to, expressive of their determination to increase 
the number of their Association; and to continue petitioning Parlia- 
ment every session, till they obtain n hearing ; and they recom- 
Xnend to the cultivators of the soil a riy id frugality, in their persons 
and families " as the only means of protracting -their 
*' RUIN, until a sense of justice, awakened by sympathy in dis- 
" tre$s, shall induce the merchants and manufacturers to petition 
M the Legislature in their favour" Such is the glorious prospect 
of which Ca^Oereagh had lately the fatuity and impudence to 
.toast in the- House of Commons ! 

•«* Thi* A i licit ought to ba»4 appeared in pur last, but was omitted fwr 
want of room. Siuce wriline.it we have received a printed paper, of whieli 
.we insert a*copy» verbatim, without comment. 

To the Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittarti M.P. 

Sir, I send yon the Resolutions, of honest sensible Men. 

Resolved unanimously, that the exiting Com Laws are a ta* *f 
at least six-pence per day, or 91. 2s. 6cL a year On each individual ; 
and on a population of 18 Millions, a tax of l$4,2o(MHHHk* t: 

Resolved unanimously, that the principle Taxes on Land r afe 
Tithes and Land Tax, of wh'ch neither Landlord or Tenant has 
any right to complain ; all* Lands (subject to tfeos* charges) l^aviog 
been purchased and let subject to such charges, and paid for at a 
rate accordingly. . ; * 

Resolved unanimously, that as the Poor Rate is the Child of 
Ilujh.Prices, and only exist with each other, neither Land Ta>^ 
Tithes, or Poor Rate, is any plea for artificial high Prices of Foqd. 

Resolved unanimously, that all other Taxes fall far more hea- 
vily on persons unconnected with the Land than on the Agricul- 
turist, and (if a plea) is therefore rather a plea for artificially 
lowering the prices of Provisions. - *; 

Resolved unanimously, that if, on the contrary, Taxation Jbofre 
unequally ou the Land, yet, that the Owner* of that Land have no 
right to levy a Bread Tax on the people to remunerate the twelve: 
all Taxes not being directly for the state, being a downright 
Robbery. ' . ' * ~ 

Resolved unanimously, thaf if Bread were a proper article for 
Taxation, the lejral mode would be to collect it bya Bread StsHhp to 
Le delivered with each loaf, as w»s formerly the case with Hats* 

Resolved unanimously, that it is the extreme of insanity in a 
Financier to expect the people of a distressed^ Nation to pay 
Government Taxes to the amount <S, sixty millions, at a time 
when they are Robbed by the Land-owners of t64,2dO,OjD0J: 
every year 5 , and that every act which prevents a free importation 
of provisions of all kinds, should be erased fvonr the statute f>ook, 
a* being disgrace fulto legislation. 

Resolved unanimously, that an Income Tax should be substi- 
tuted in lieu of the assessed Taxes', and Taxes on Salt, Malt, 
Leather, Candles, and Soap. 

London:— Printed by W. Molinf.j;x, JJream's Buttdwgs, Chancery Lane. 
jv.hHsheH by J. Fatrblrw, 2, Broadway, Ludgate Hill; to whom all Orders 
-Ami C nmmunications (post paid) are requested to be forwarded - * 
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No. 44] London, Saturday, M arch 20, lf|9. (Price l»rf. 

Let net, whatever other ills assail, . . , . ,• 

*'A damned Aristocracy prevail. — ChOrchill. ~ r ' 



. * LETTER I. . . , . . / 

To tub Right ^onovrarlb William Stu^&ib BorRN*, < 

Chairman' of tike Committee on the Poor Lutoi;* On tki tmpt 

effectual meant of relieving the prfsgure of, Poor Rate?, an4„ 

- retiming the Morality and Independent* mfnmt Womhrnp, Chutes* t 

Sir, — Somehow, of late, when we find any person at the head of a 
Committee to investigate abuses, we have always turned to the 
••Red Book" to find what might be his rank and station in that 
extraordinary production ; it is, therefore, from no prejudice 
either against yon or your measures, but merely in conformity 
with our usual custom that we happened to discover that you was 
. Commissioner for the Affairs of India with a salary of 1,5001. 
a-year. We do not infer from this circumstance, that you are 
incapable of devising any measure either wisely or honestly for 
the improvement of the Poor Laws; but we are aware you must 
labour under many " interest-begotten prejudices,*' and that you 1 ' 
will insensibly prefer expedients adapted to the system of which 
you form a part, rather than to the evil you appear wishful to 
remove. Of this circumstance, however, we shall not take any 
further notice ; but, as you appear anxious to collect all the light 
you can, we shall submit to you what has occurred to us on this 
important subject. 

You have, we believe, in contemplation various Bills on the 
subject of settlements ; the establishment of parochial Benefit- 
Societies*— and the altering the constitution of parish vestries. 
On the utility of these measures, whether they are wise or foolish, 
we shall not inquire; for it is our opinion, that the best measures 
are the worst that can be devised, when they do not tend to remove 
the causes which have rendered the Poor Laws a necessary adjunct 
to ihe present order of things.. You ma\ improve the mode of 
administering the Poor Laws; you may simplify the law of settle- 
ments, and lessen the expeuce of litigation; you may exclude 
men of small property from all influence in parish vestries ; but 
do you thereby advance one step nearer to your object? Do your 
measures tend to lessen the evil, to reduce the number of paupers, 
and do away with Ihe necessity which drives men to the 
parish for assistance? Not a jot ! All your efforts only tend to 
perpetuate a system founded on error, and to render more rriis- 
ckievous and lasting, by rendering more perfect, that which is not 
less impolilic than unjust. * l 

Vol II. 
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Next to the naduess of the funding; system and paper money, we 
4o net know that a Meatier charge can he brought against 
Government than the growth of Pauperism., They have, beheld 
this eaonftbiis aid overwhelming evr* accumulating from year to 
year ; they have seen the labouring classes, who ought to be the 
pride and stamina of every community, reduced to beggars ; they 
have seen the pr oper t y of the eountry divided betwixt the pauper 
and the tax-gatherer ; yet they have gone madly on, wasting the 
resources of the country— -fighting sometimes for legitimacy, 
sometimes for the Pope, sometimes for the Inquisition — and now, 
when they are visited with the effects of their fatuity and wicked- 
nj**, thej affect to deplore, as the cause of the present evils; the 
decay QtntQrmUty and the love of independence among t|ie Peejrie,? 

It is, however, useless, to expatUte on the folly. of these 
men ♦ they have entailed a monstrous evil on the country, and 
the object now is, the most effectual remedy. From some obser- 
vations you made on the re-appointment of the Poor Laws' 
Committee, you seem not very sanguine of any beneficial result, 
from yonr labours. The measure* you have in contemplation we 
are persuaded will do no good. Could the Poor Rate have been 
got rid of by a sort of legerdemain, it would have been dene 
long since ; but the misfortune is, it first requires a sacrifice on the 
part of those who have to legislate upon the subject. They will 
let us have as much law and legislation as we please ; but they are 
not disposed to take any thing out of their pockets. It is for 
these reasons that we do not imagine any suggestions we have to 
make will meet your concurrence; we shall, however, submit 
them to your consideration. 

The two great source* of Pauperism we take to be, first, a 
scarcity of employment, and second, which is a consequence of 
that scarcity, the' price of labour being inadequate to the mainten- 
ance of the labourer, and those who depend upon him for support. 
By increasing the quantity of employment, wages would rise, and 
immense numbers cease to be burden some to the parish. But 
the difficulty is, to increase the quantity of employment. When 
masters can make a profit on the labour of their workmen, they 
will readily employ them ; but, it seems, there are an immense 
number of labourers both in agriculture and manufactures, who 
cannot be profitably employed. Now the cause of this state of 
things ought to be explained, and then we can judge of the remedy. 
Let us first begin with agricultural Paupers, and see how they 
may be employed profitably by the farmers. 

It is well known that the agricultural produce of the country is : 
not equal to the consumption of the inhabitants ; and that if more, 
grain were grown it would be in request for home consumption. 
It is also well known that large tracts of land, susceptible of cul- 
ture, have been abandoned, solely because their produce would 
not, defray 'rent,, tithes, faxes, poor-rate, and the wages of labour. 
Now, it is evident, (hat if these tracts of land could be again 
brought into cultivation, they would, in the first place, afford 
employment for the poor-, and in the second^ they would lessen 
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our uepekdenctf on otter countries for food. Btit Wore jth* 

v farmer can afford to cultivate these tracts of land,, the expences 

attending their cultivation mast be redoced. Oar Legislators, 

therefore, have only to reduce, the taxes, tithe, add rent, which 

. "prea* so heavily on poor land, arid thev will be immediately 
brought into cultivation ;— employment will be afforded for agricul- 
tural Paupers, an,d poor-rates will be reduced. At present, only 
the rich lands are cultivated: agriculture is paralysed from the 
*' preesare of taxation and high rents; and land winch would afford 
the most employment, Js excluded from cultivation. Taxation bat 
inflicted as severe a blow upon agriculture, as it has done upon 
manufactures ; and by forcing up the price of both agricultural 
and manufactured produce, has lessened the demand for them, 
and consequently the employment for the people. 

TJie great point to accomplish is, to raise the price of labour; 
and, then, the working classes will regain whatever they have 
lost in morality, and independence. In this respect they have 
been basely treated; and we are persuaded, if you had moved 
for a Committee exclusively to inquire into the present price cf 
labour, compared with former periods, you wouldV have done 
infinitely more for the reduction of Pauperism, than by any mea- 
jgsure you can suggest for the improvement of the Poor Laws. 
The observations of Mr. Curwen on this subject are admirable ; 
lie <fl>ea not anticipate the smallest advantage from your labours, 
and those of your Committee. He foresaw, that you would oc* 
copy yourself with minor abuses, while you would consider be- 
yond the sphere of your deliberations, or shrink from the applica- 
tion of a radical antidote. He traces poor-rates to three sources 
^—excessive taxation, (which is virtually the cause of the other two), 
the depreciation fcunoney, and the high price of all articles of 
necessary use. According to his estimate, wages had only in- 
creased onc-fowtfi, while the prices of commodities had in- 
creased one-third* He recommonded that the actual condition 

' of the Poor, compared with what it was twenty five years ago, 

• should be examined. Nothing in his opinion, Ixut some general 
sacrifice by the possessors of property from the Crown downwards, 

• could deliver us from our present situation ; and that Lt was absurd . 
to represent rbe country flourishing, when ike mass ef its popu- 
lation was in want. ' He was no friend to the cultivaa m 
of potatoes, as a cheaper article of sustenance for the Wot lung 
Class. He stated that Agricultural Labourers, in most parts of 

• the Country, only received 123. a week for their wages. How, 
*aya be, is a man, his wife, and fatrily to subsist, to pay rent, and 
purchase necessaries with such a sum I He, for one, felt, that the 
class Of Labourers was 'infilled lo the protection of the House. 
They had not always been very leniently treated. When they 
werje made punishable for Combination against their Masters, it 
would have been more equitable, to have imposed equal penal lies 
on the Combination of tftc'tr Employers. 

These observations are excellent. They go straight to the roojt 
of the evil, and point oat the most effectual remedies. You ou»ht 
by all means to mpve fur the repeal of the Combination Act. It is a 
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. law monstrously nn.jp t and impolitic at all fimes, but it is pecu- 
liarly objectionable in the present •fate of the working classes.,. In 
the Upper House they have thrown out- tho Chimney Sweepers' 
Bill, chiefly because it interferes with the free exposal of labour; 
and the Bill for regulating the employ meat of children in cotton 
lactones has been opposed on the same principle ; but why then is 
the Combination Act tolerajted? f)oes not that abominable law 
directly interfere with the disposal of labour, and eudeavaur to keep 
its price at a minimum? 1*ne objections of Lord Lauderdale 
and others to the Chimney Sweepers* Bill, and the Bil} for regulating 
the employment of children, were, hi fact, fallacious, and no more 
applied Jo" these cases than they would to the abolition- of tlie 
Slave Trade. The labour of climbing J^oys, of cbifdren employed 
in Cotton Factories and of African slaves, was tyimpulsory labour, 
of which the parties had not the power i$> dispose of according to 
their own interests, but were pom pel led to dispone of according to 
the interests of others. Experience, therefore, haying show* that 
these three classes were exposed Jo cruelty froi* the ayarice of their 
employers, they were proper- olyec^s of legislative interference ; 
and they ought to have been protected on tjie same principle that 
laws are made for the protection of lunatics and minors. \ But the 
objection of Lord Laud ERD ALE applies jn.ifre fullesj .extent to 
the Combination Act ; because that law interferes witjb \\k* disposal 
of labour by persons competent to judge of their owniu^erest; afld, 
consequently, who by being left at liberty to pursue it, would best 
promote the interests of the community. 

Mr. Cur wen recommends a comparison of the .present and 
former state 6f the working pjaises, '' This, we are persuaded, 
would show the justice and necessity of granting every facility for 
the improvement of their condition. According J» Mr. Cu$W£p, 
Wages nave advanced orie-jourtff, and the price of provisions one- 
third; but* we think, the deterioration in theif circumstances is far 
greater. When wages were fixed by Act of Parliament, as if as the 
case in the year 1444, the wages of' a working man were reckoned 
treble' the value of rris diet.* §ir Matthew Hai,b, in his time, 
estimates the necessary expence o'f a labourer's family, consisting 
o*f a man and his wife, two children able to do something, and two 
children not able, at lps. a week, or £%& per annum. In 169B, 
Gregory King estimates the income of a labourer and family, 
at £\b a-y ear/ reckoning; only 3£ persons to a family/ Wheat 
then sold* at 40s. a quarter. Tlie highest wages now given for 
labourers in husbandry in Norfolk, are not more than 4Qs, a-week ; 
while wheat sells at' 80sl. a quarter, or doable jti former price. 
Dr. $mitb, about tfie year 1776, took 6s. a week as }|ie fair average 
for country labour, ar which time the average pace of wheatcn 
bread was 7cl* the c|u^rfern. '/" ' % ' " / - '"' ''• 

The contrast be J wixt the present and former situation of me- 
chanics and artizans would be still greater* The Lancashire. 

* JUrtjdou Magazine p. 13, where there are jome very judicious observations 

* ^ .-. v.* •< ,. > *'« - '. ; » •' on this subject * . — 
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weavers, although they toil 14 ot lb hours, a dajft do not earn 
more than 7s. jar 8s. a week ; and at Wolverhampton tire workmen 
do «tot receive more (ban from 8s. to fits, a 'week. Journeymen and 
mechauics in the metropolis have suffered in a similar manner. In 
three grades now carried on in » London— 4iaroeiy, the,* Type 
founders, the Opticians^ aad Pipe Makers, the workmen do. as**-* 
on an average* earn more, than 18s. a week, whieb are about t the 
same wages they received twenty, thirty, aad this Type Founders 
•revived their present wages, seventy yean ago* ' We might merit ion 
other trades, Hut these will be sufficient t* show the inadequacy of 
the present price paid for labour. On an average* throughout the 
year f meohanics in London do not earn -more than 25s. a^wee'k* a 
&uin vastly disproportionate to tbeeapenceof rent, fuel and pro- 
visions. 

These facts clearly show the aecessity of a general investigation 
into the price of labour. Every calamity that afflicts the country 
has settled down.upon the Working Classes. The farmer has. met 
the pressure of taxes by abridging the wages of his labourers ; and 
fhe manufacturer has, in like manner, recoiled upon the artizan 
and mechauic. The superabundance of labour has giveu to masters 
this power over their workmen ; whatever, therefore, tends to lessen 
^bis guperabundance, will abridge the despotism, of the masters, 
and increase the independence of the workmen. We should, 
Ihejreforr, besides the repeal of the Combination Act, recommend 
that every facility should be given to Emigration.* Year may startle 
fit ibis proposition, but /wfc see nothing in it ekher criminal or im- 
politic. , It is mor^rnusiomeHy to chain aonati to a soil, on which 
pe cannot Jive, by leg^Hvifcen#ctmewts. .Patriotism, itke alLe- 

fiance, js a reeipfpeal . lie, fennded on thftbenefifewereeaure* 
V hen our Country . ceases to, , a&srd * protoattf**a#di support; we 
cease to owe it love and gmiiutde. Let tfre>jQ»tot>eyfo^wwr* 
exclaim,'-' England ! whuaWthy faults, v*edQMti»ee^tiU^Y<ilei 
hypocrites I it is not &ujtand they love^ but tiatootrupAion and 
misery on which they fatten and thriw. •... » 

But Population forms- the rkfaet of a Country* A ye, an tmptaftd 
population, but not a mrplus, which lives oniifee produce of the 
Country. It is a disease iertnejl on the body p*Utic, which ex* 
haust* its nutrimenti and enervates and impoverishes, the whoV» 
pnly think of t|ie effect of half a railiion ef Paupers trans potted 
to America. How their burdened souls would expand on the 
plains of the Jlliooiij or even in Canada. They would- create a 
paradise in the wilderness; 2nd, instead of striding over the 
threshold of a poor-house, they might, stride over their own, 
domains. Cooped up in England, they famish, curse God, and 
die. Their bodies waste away fey want and misery; the energies 
of the soul arc extinguished ; aad every .noble and dignified ieeling 
is sacrifice^ for a precarious susteaaaee* Men* here, are like 
vegetation in uninhabited wilds, ^v here plants gaoW, wither, ami rot 
away, one .upon another, for want. of transplanting ove* a broader 
surface. .'■♦•*" , > .., 

And then thjnlt on the heaejits Emigration would produce to 
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those who remained. Tiie surplus of labour weak) be drritd off* 
peanvrates woaJd decrease ; all classes would be relieved ; and it 
Jvrouid operate on. the Consaisnjity like a bleeding on a piefwbrie 
patient. 

But, Sir, after all 9 Tarnation, excessive taxation, is the 
jeaaoejof every evil. It it an hackaied complaint, bat it cannot 
fee too e&ea repeated. We may complain of a superabundance 
«*f labourers ; but wise* bat cawed tbit superabundance ? Impro- 
vident marriages, you nay say 4 bat we bave seen, how, in the 
Agrtoultoml J>istriets, ansa have been deprived of employment, 
because termors could not pay wages for the cultivation of their 
land, from the pressure of taxes, and other charges ; and, no 
dewbt, the .same cause bas operated to lessen the consumption of 
manufactures, and, consequently, the demand for mechanical labour. 

Government bas fairly realized the fable of ihe geose which laid 
£<4d*a eggs; — from mere avidity, from an eagerness to grasp at 
too much, tbey have destroyed the power of re-production. To 
attempt to wring niofefsnm the People would be productive of less. 
Dean Swift £ai<J, that two and two do not always make four; and 
this would be the ultimate result of any attempt materially Co 
increase the amoont of UxH. ' By tendering the taxes heavier, the 
produce would be less- consumption wouid decrease; and industry 
sveadd be reduced into still narrower limits* Thus, is the rapacity 
of oar Oppressors Iftaked 'by the impossibility of the thing, and 
by their fanner effort* at estorttea, recoiling upon themselves. 

The increase of crimes is another evH which ajay be traced to 
the same aswrce. Frew the deaeriptJoa of crime* wjucfe fcaVe 
rnulnplied, it is dear, they originate asape /rear an increase In 
poverty, than aa increase in depravity. According to Lore} 
Cestisraagh it is not sawders, rapes, and other atrocious .oftVnces 
watch have sworoaood; but crimes against 'property, burglaries 
robberies tareeeirs, frauds* afehway robberies, and those offeii.ee> 
which originate asore in want than in wickedness. 8f the wretch- 
edness of the Working Clasee* ce*tir*ne*, U*f y witt no doirbt be 
trifiatateJy demoralised, and rendered both ignorant and vicious. 
What is now a trifling malady will become constitutional. Men's, 
minds ate strangely altered and debased by misery and privation. 
They are rendered selfish, unprnfoipfetl, arid vicious. Every 
generous reeling, every soeial affection is merged hr a sense of 
their *own sufferings* The piide of character, which* tends infi- 
nitely more to maintain the virtue of #afcjety than the hiws, is gone; 
and, instead of moral feeling, it is only tbe fear of punishment 
which deters from crime. 

Several other points whfcfe we intended to touch npon,-b|nt we 
must reserve them for our fat ore letters. Taaation, in onr^opioion^ 
bas been the cause of the increase pf Pauperism, crimes, and' 
immorality. Our calamities haveemgina ted in ftfce fotly of Go- 
vernment ;— it i* toem that aonree a II our njsmn have proceeded, 
a«d it i« from that sontee the most e^feotmal remedies might be 
administerrd. Whatever however *en<Js to enhance the price of 
labour wonid dimmish Pauperism; w* have, therefore, recom- 
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mended the repeal jrf the Combination Act, encouragement to 
Emigration, and that the farmer and manufacturer be relieved of* 
those burdens, which, by their pressure ; have caused a scarcity oft 
employment. 

But such remedies as these we know will not be adopted. From 
a reformed Parliament we might anticipate every thing, but from 
the present House of Commons, nothing. All their measure* aw- 
mockery and delusion, They will cajole us. with their bypocrU 
ticalpropoiitions and commiseration; but, like the priest witb- 
hiis guinea, they will not make the sma lest sacrifice to relieve our 
necessities. We are glad to seo that Mr. Brougham is placed on 
the Poor Laws' Committee. We detest hit notions on Reform and 
political parties, but we admire his liberal and enlightened views 
on the subject of the Poor. If any thing could still further in- 
crease our despair of the Reform of abuses, it would be the eareful 
exclusion of this gentleman from every committee appointed to 
investigate them* We are, 

• Sir, , G * # * < 

mmmmmmm+m m I \ | i ), n 

( From m Correspondent). 
NEW CHURCHES' ACT. 

Tfre public is no doubt well acquainted, that in the last Session 
of the Isist Parliament, an Act was passed for the erection of 
additional Churches, or Chapels of ease, in various parts of the 
kingdom; that one million of the public money to be advanced by 
way of loan — was voted to set this godly intention afloat, and that 
Commissioners were appointed to carry all the objects of this 
saint-like Act into effect. These worthy Commissioners, not 
wishing to be remiss in their duty, have already commenced a 
kind of ••Holy Wer* with the inhabitants of the parish of Shore- < 
ditch ; a brief outline of which may not be unacceptable to your 
readers. 

Shortly after the Act wet passed some of "the Powers that be" 
in thaf respectable parish, applied to the Commissioners on the be- 
half, but without the consent of the Parishioners ;— they had com- 
puted with the greatest nicety, the expeuce of purchasing the, 
ground for building two Churches; allowances to extra clergymen, 
clerks, sextons, grave-diggers, — and then, by averaging the popula' 
' tiou at so many thousands, reducing their pounds into pence, and 
# using the said population as their divisor, they had reckoned the* 
average experice (a kind of poll tax) on man, woman, and child, at 
3£d. per bead. 

A meeting was accordingly held, when all these tine statements: 
were advanced ; but some gentlemen more thoughtful of the wants 
and distresses of their fellow-parishioners, conceived, that under 
existing circumstances, it would be better to address a line to the 
Commissioners, and elate to: them the extreme inability of the 
parishoners, at the present juncture, to pay any additional rate* ; 
„ and that they could dispense with building of additional churches 
—knowing that the sums levied to pay the same would be attended 
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with a cone instead of a blessing. The Commissioners, however, 
have hot relaxed from their demand, of hiving sites of ground for 
two additional Churches-furnished by the parishoners ; and if (hey 
do not consent to the same, they will procure ground "themselves' 
and levy the expence by a rate on the parish. 

Now, I would ask, 1st, if this is the way to further the Christian 
religion ; of which, rtd doabt, the promoters of that Act, and those 
appointed to carry it into, execution are humble admirers. And 
2dly, do they really imagine that, in this enlightened age, when 
bigotry and superstition are nearly dispelled by the light of rea- 
son ; when trtrth, and liberality of opinion, and goodwill to all. 
dur fellow-creatures are" rooting theni stiver in jhe minds of the 
major part of our ' countrymen ; T s'siy, do they seriously imagine 
that this is the time' Xof&rce religion,' of 'any particular kind, down 
the public throat, merely for the gain of One class of individuals? 
• Dissenters, of "all pen>udsions do not rfolitfrt Support, by Acts of 
Parliament, for the Increase of 'their meetings or ihe propagation 1 
of 'ttiejr tenets — then why 'should they be saddled towards the 
expence of Churchesy whidr conyc ienee 'w iU tmtirilow them to 
frequent? Again, their peaces of » warship are thronged, while 
many of those belonging to the Established Church might almost 
be let to tlie Dissenters ; scarcely any attending % except the 
Minister, Sexton, and his dearly beloved Jonathan ! If it be asle4, 
what plan would be most congenial to the public taste ? I would 
candidly answer— let those parishes where a major ity of tlie 
parishioners request it, have additional places of worship ; but in 
no instance a minority rule a majority ; let the Minister and his 
Curate (according to the population) be selected by thole who 
employ them ; and not bv any other JuiuJ of presentation ; let the 
Minister or Core of souls, reside \n the parish, and not have two 
Uvir?gS,or reside twenty or two hundred iiules from his parishioners: 
a k Doctor might with as rriuch reason Irve the same distance from 
his patients. — -Let him above all, shew an example to his pafisji- 
ioners oi Christian humility of which he ortght to be ah liiynbtle ; x 
imitator — of sobriety, of which he ought to be a pnttcru-rauff, 
contempt of the riches of this world — which the divine author' .of 
our religion so strongly promulgated — and not, acting the reverse, } 
preach his own political opinions, quarre! with his neighbours-- 
appear intoxicated at a funeral — or endeavour, merely for", sell-. 
intetest, to carry this unasked for, unchristiahJike act iVtpexe* t 
cution. There have been parsons of this stamp— let us hope their 
day is gone by ; and not think that the clerical consciences is so. 
congenial to, as it was when the. Poet wrot$ these, not less', 
memorable than true lines : ; 

What's that which makes things plain and clear? 
Why just 3001! a-year—~ v 

And that which was most clear before, 
Quite the reverse— 3001. more. 
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''* ' * '* Let ao^wbiteVer 1 other Hi* fctwiil, • • '■'■•* 

•AdtmaeilAriJttecwcy^mU.— CHcmcttiLt. 



^ A IlETTER ^ 

TO • * » • ■ 

• . • . "'.!' ; T. f. CLARKE, Esf. ' , .' . : , . ' '/*. " ; 
On' til* trmirrtmtlatchf experienced J^ the Whigtfroi* the Peopk. 

■'•'' l|V Mafr&t#,'i919i 

' - Sib, -'•'■ s ' " «J. "' ' '' "' l ""' ' 

la the candid ahd sensible speech yoti Slivered ^9 -Cftairttiam *f 
the inleting at the Crown and Anchor on the lOthr 'Mat.; ybir teflVetft 
the treatment lafelv experienced bjf the WHfOft. ertd' ^ou 1 appear 
to cofaider that, there is sortie gradation of ink^uity betwhit -that 

"fcfrrty find their opponents, and'thfct they bate Jet some cttfkB^tth 
the confidence of tire People. We admire the manlv nrannef'ki 

«'Wfin!iiy6b Wtfw&t yoafr opinion* en this subject. ' $e? bright ia 
politick, no less than m religion, to* cultivate a chaittab!^ feettflg ; 
tbr there b in obe,tiO lew thin in the 1 other, mnch tootn for hottest 
drHVrences of opinio*. Ybtt hiiVe avowed yon* attachment to 

^Atinual PaTliamentT<mf Uhtvefsat Sftfftsge, ^biebis a sufficient 

^ginufentee tfctt you %©% 1e l no ft^onr from efcber of the Factions. 

1 we corifeis; hWever, ** dHMr'in option; «f you tMnkthefe tftjl' 

* rtAfcras *4hjr sWagfc^fbrtllfc WifKre, We tbfa* thhfr Fac«*n 
'.Has W^^tttp^W astMfre as 4 bo*td,*nll *h*t it has itot n*W* 
J tag 'W c*l*e* lis tfakedues*. ** We tWak there H hard*y a^n 
'.Itf Et$and, 'Who* foofcs upon the 1 W»iG8 «l any ?hio^tnoi»e t*kn 

9 shallow, selfish, greedy herd of place-hunters. We think tefcfc* 

^hee» ^A>ved, thar tftey have n# gf nttlne a*t*&ni'ent to the liber- 
- ttes^f tta'altitfd! generally, nor» : a4*te*peet for the* n&rH ofae 
*' fle^le of En^andin pari water 1 ; and that tbey are, not with»trfri«ti^ 
1 *H their phitoftophy, their political economy, and tfiek boatfed 

-pfcnetfattorr, as Wind as hats toHfeftr danger tritfc Which they are 
^Utenaced, arid the radical* measures* necessary ' to adopttOsive 
^ *$b|ll fbemselves ami the eonittrj^ -** '<;••-*■ • -' 

?*' There is. Sir, something singular fe the history of thi*<Fatit*tfn ; 

^antf [ the manner ih which it has Mien in pubfa ettrmathimi - It 

• onee signed i^rtawcnint in the hearts aaf the people. Nearly all 
the Radical Reformers, br; at'tatst, those forty years of *ge, 
trans ih Aeir ^otm»er years, eathn^astkJa^nttrers of Mr. F6x and 

'Wh^rsaiii-' Mar*y of them, we kmSw. in baiaarting bf tmu bid 
J'WSiich«eht*iWdaeen*e of j»tt**e, etperieoced a straggle softir- 
^»iMfig itmihir ife What a man feeh^ioaMNag otfa favourite nmtress, 
iVtttboai ht it competed tov*Uf^f«Ji after Ue <fisdot«ry of repeated 
• " '^ih|H€ia>s)/^»sV««ti^ s^s ,- ««# fiitfiiUklilOv; TlHH yoo^e that the pre- 
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dilections of the people wpe>nc*enOrel^ in their favour; and 
they certam^qouk) wwf have jqtteu 'from tjreir ^antaqe; ground, 
bad not theL -proof* against them -been slroug, numerous, and 
iaqfragable. , s 

v In one. of our lat^ aumWri we gave a shoTt hUtoxy of the.£icJ$. 
which lead to the total se paratiofi i&£ the Whigs au4 die People. We 
will not aganT allude to themv We will say 4u«hiug of their history 
from the Revolution downward*. We will say nothing of the com- 
mencement of the BoroughjfMtf £ ef*he introduction of the murder- 
ous Paprr Money; of the establishment of the fcxeise Laws ; «»£ Stand- 
ing Armies; of the corruptions they introduced i"to the House of 
Commons; of the violation of the'Bdl of/ Rights, and of their 
.ik^erhuK Septennial Act $ti- . wdi say nothuAgt .rf their WfVtfy 
while in power in i806; of theGreoville-Pl.tce-Monopoly Act; of 
th^ }ri»h Jin^risonment Act ; of the waste of pubic money in 
Grants and Pensions ; of the attempt to tax private brewers ; of 
'ttf»:^IW^ti?>^-M^iPWP»MWfWI. »*to. the Cabinet; of 
.^Aw-r^^an* tfenwriafl w-ar* a of their eMh^ncemciit ©I the 
.Jngome or " higfwMym*ri*i tft* y of t^eij slavish loyalty ; of their 
v cpf>o^c| eu the mo*'*"* 0f M*. MrABOCKS-in 1809; of their base 
,^4 t iiaWh*arte4cato«H^a^ 1817; and of their 

, jisfampus and ^*e*to-berforgojlen hyyocoUy hUB.18, 
tl «Ay,these things, Sir, appertain 4o ah ^jorj ,of the Vhkjs, 
and^the e^idajion of tbev principle** |)*q$ s>r* , w>w deeply 
engttwn on the bearta of . tbft £e$pift <wberf f ye l$op$, Uiey will 
,.ev*r remain* *nd. we. will ootf rgpqat tbeju.;~£u* we will give 
. sowfcibCQouot of their eflftduct w^gijtl9a..j^l^wo t ^iiTi]& to 
..sh^^^bat.they a*e tjht dejtsfcble; <anjl ^j^rjnpipted faction we 
hava represented- t,hat they lmvf iw* vucm wi*4i (or Reform of 
, »y, kind— that tUey have ^^isi^HhTa^re^ie^eMle, to their 
r right'Jt-wnd that *$p toorea^e ifl Ahejr^pflwflE #u4 iftflu^pce, yiy 
d^pend^nce upon ,ttaA*4>£'.'Jhe .l^eqple^woujd -m\? } protract 
the m*ae »y, ^natsaipni: and iajesfjftt,, uq*M w, W$h the Coaniry . 
, *HH» Iftboare. ■ .-.*•■ , \. * A s -; ,,; , T s ,,, •, ■ ,J f .„ . 

Before dhe late $lec4io# for W^trninfljer, *be <Whiiqs had nfe- 
<.,yi|1icfd*)tc f*& mettswre of pH^Ii^mdi^m^MW; they felMjpefedagra- 
•..4rtwii:«t»td it was eap^ted that? ri*5 wwdd have Wdeawiifd 
1 terr«ga# rtiej^ifidaoce^oi t^'PeopiVby <oujh*£ fv*wa*d **& 
# . «o/*e Htghmte ^rj^QMi^^.ti^^jtil ^e^tioii of IVf<Min* Bat 
, tbeyr<M*Mt woh ;U»*ng. -» We wiWi m>t here exjuniqe the. various 
pretexts by which they attempted to justify therosM'VW uitei&apg 
f . <w|rytf££jfc*fi&fl at» *11, and ofjposfeg tbe>i*luri*of AJIr, Uqbhqvsv*? 
^ Their r fihjtf iH^ejit was t^ viodjeaAe ,t*ew e^atei^t. %>aa^^be 
.; a^p^rslons eontaifiedio the fyport of t^WeMmk^te^CowimMlee. 
, Jtet-usseehow Ihi* hat bftn accotoplish^d,, . *♦«: h, ,{ *^t 
f . ; Wht^w* wfts^put forth as, &«£,kmf>h*r*iik<>*iteh and^tbc 
-iOt*a»jaf its p*inc»pies. vMnostr W^J^aWntarke^JWch 
. f *»Fii«!tia»i « 4i^ nd*pt .f»i¥bi>mftKY^jtt»ril its bwncte^^ifaiiii 
. > , 4f^evhes, we^bai -^ tfta fjniMe^Mi^e^t iu this wk«l« ^iiQkifevas>oi*ofl 
; ^uMwftigci Tof-lhffv E*rty>^ Y^ : igw«rsd |Nro&a»ia»iiiS (MlWog 
>/i4rfipitoi> ^Utteait^pricsVa^ilJtecMtJfriw 
lit said "he was a friend to reform, to economy, andito civ* and 
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religious liberty."* Who would deny that they were friendly to 
tfk fe lhii»^1^' e^itltW^ndf €aktter<W|fh nt«olH t»tte!«fld <rt mrich ; 
but lie was <«f>rjo**«* f0#itototiHigibfo afa**jr 4*dJHnd*fint*fiMd~ 
tihtto*.* -Rati aopfcismr these* fwr ©pposipg any thing Jaud every 
ttrtikgi^Di* fjottaty a wptcta* tcrrb* prM«t^hir*tio» of ftfrtiamt**, 
au^tlte ^x^iU- tb wklfch %e wVM ri d jtarrytfce elective' rratiohtse,' 
tft/'flM^*t 4m^ th# icmftiQ#8», thetkgttrffitig s*gd ifisrdiw* 
atttoicet *o #hitftf ' *hk«tee*ti*ifs nhoak reported to aeaomplfethMft 
fewfc and ti^ttHftTt?*!! fci*» {typoveftl.. How lie laboured* ttf»4w 
tfitfctati a*Mtt§£ *t*e*lt«ft>tai*r4t! I>JH»f©r C**twju«ri(Wi£br tb 
*r $tft»brtee)^ Wfcy? tecaa*, forfeork,** *fa not the tfrit of 
Mr. Lamb. He Jwoflld'evan ihdartie in *oro« joke* *at wliatlfe 
tho««1*t, fOVit4fcr man, t^^ecJio^in: Ihe ptfnriaWy «f>8lr f ft aWcis 
Bb4*>*TT/ M*/«Wimt>^fc*wfcs<|*ie*#ait*Hf Wth^Bl*dn**if*iid 
his*fct<*d *as * mtielMg&k:' wWt-tiAWA ^uatabVfliettdof >«!fe 
Po^Mbf» BWHn^t^uJfhft#iH»swer l*e ehafgw of-JoNHs> 'Key, 
^^efcpeta^iyifaee* ww B^;1i»|fBvibe*rf<MiM iiUt,'4|*''4.i* #ofti 
^yroati^ Wf; l)et«r<i(i Wf thrust' tiwljariMhijieortttynUh/? k« would 
*oalHce ^hiffc^olfr Headed* x>f i bau fc ii id:,- ie'wtV not tohtmed 
evfehf W hetp ftfciltfW fey *he-wahk«ed'of:*i*h, H****** by «aMgnity 
<m)# Mty r *Htt*e'ic««fn*et#Iy<fcW lie fojgofton ther pride; tololeoee, 
ao^di^^of^ftFti^ttoti^^*^'^ ^ » -^ *••■ ,*•>•* - V:? 

T*U4» mucin Siry fart *** oonduet and profes*i<*s<i>£ t*e t Wii% 
; C*rtd*<*at<*. We now h^seeth you to.c*h*KJ«r tlrtniaftHtocnw p rafc- 

tick* by Which the WWjaa obtained theie, tw&allowtd triujapfc; 

and, then, We ate peMwaddd, whatavt*. iodttlgenct,* wl^tfe^er 
^aytifpatlry yow inty y<*>fte J toward* lbs base crew, ViUsubtide 
*wito»di8^ott aiKiiabherrotire^ Wwtaowi *h»t the Hircting prn$ 
i^as^t^o%g kudaertydir^tro^ rYoule^OHF, that 

-t5orrnpii(jn:ox^ rttdian t^rffavour rail her -ittfltiea6e« ^ You know, 

t^iat brib^^*com^iii»iob, ariil t ft«tJmidaUaD weae all* rest) r tod to. 

You fcno^vttetrriited ruffiam N*ere employed, fto ov« f powe* the 

HefouOTew, w3t|iotu»«U, aoi^AadNioleoie^i, Aad you? know ,J hat. 
J ui spite; of att*tpir uiprioeipled »nd di^i^e^ft^inttcbia^iMos, tfaiy 
-would * have i fiuM^d ,*ub&e degraiiing Pove*tv^ prod we? d by 
•H^r^itu^ deprived, ithti boHfeii: aad Mcgfpdeiit JUeefcw t . of 

their rights. .:.-ni ': n '' i 

• r?Wii ( ^irfrrtaiiJwkpre'piliee; afijainstdlte Whi^:.aqirite;theAcon« 
v-trary^ - -To ootiahaaae 4ei itnpflkett^ we omen :hftdrtlie, lft^kne^, 

^(iod €i>rgwe as, *otkii%k they wave vW.sftT VRH ; aai U»»t : they 
: wereai;ictreiy^ttached totkelibertieftond h»ppi«e&a a t.|kfe: People, 

In trtrth, Sk, we jomct adwed the WlHl«fct#.*$pet^awy Jam fa Fox ; 

so, Niar if we err at all on thi$ *subjetofe, >iti wjM .moat lij^ly bc^ii 

jicusiag upon tbem-a too Ca^ouralik jufl^nrtmr, . .^ -, : ', » 
You have iwnd, itw*; Wnifc9 are friendly to religiotis lUen^kni, 
- Kow r we'd* tkinic,>tft*ttktp ij, about a» tUatJg « recxMnawniatiai^ 

!■> - ■:. ' ■.< -'t t : i- J-!. >•■/,•; - .". ;:i.*.. i; , T ».. .- ' 

* Times, rebninry, 16^ I8l9v 

.■ 
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, : • * - .- ': :. • '•:■.••. -7 ' ^ " • . 

•> to say;(aat they baMmadesueh a nt^digmns progress in know* 
.ledge and 1 libe«njit<y, ttatthey wooW not with s^seeany one buret 
for witchcraft or aorcejty. It k uenr ;*jeen*ury sine* Locke though 
tfee word epssralm ought te<b**ifHMig*d front tb*< language; in* 
ponfiidered-.it ft monstrous «ss«a*ption ..tcr? ttdk ebon* Avkrtfqtg. a 
inenVreUgwius opts ion*. . i Surely 'we *h*f» J*s*k "jSGnse • ItaJIpr 
9i*tg*eas einee his tme^nfideo .Cur fr#iiL^«ii«M#r#gjMie,fr«^ta|r r % 

Aaftj (TQmitosavmwaets^eMited almeettn be phoned, ajfirtu^ 
x^nrt fee who is vohkofit.inosibe c^Wikred^wtyeibyrWi^ipiw 
«^tHe ^ »a »okrcsi,,with^b^iiiii mvtin to afgi*«> 
- ; We *** awtwe, heweres*, that lbere eiiH lingr** a#*ogst us»eome 
; r*ts*a»«8 of'theo^i be*bron spHitrfpette^tai^and that* iu the 
peni*bteeat:ef Mr.OAJti.itls, and ethers, Htgtfry fondly antici- 
4 «»**}* a few rnore vtotfmswsii b**fe*ed.ftt n$i; ^we; Jiuj, up 
fementiy h«pe,«he wih\*M^isanf»mi©d; a«4 Vfeat ^ VfMici «f >m 
JEtagKfth Jury, whatever m*y be the opietfm -#fc thqi-iforff on the 
t^uduct of these mem whether it if ngto e^wortg, whetlver t»* 
doctrines dtstenmeted aee fntseor tf«e<; we *on*uw# **y^ that the 
*rerdict«/*Jnry irillaba*% tbalJtbs* ten© *ge*u which reason 
and not force, will be allowed to tTOvh^isiert#f<tbeijG^rorB. v 

But eveq, we doubt* wbetheftbe Whigs are possessed of the 

threadbare virtue <of TdteratTon. ! Theuf impatience for office is 

extreme ; and the long privation of its emoluments', we veiily be- 

'Beve, ' has iiwhseed them :to give up tbcf las* renfeintagndistinettoa 

betwixt them and tbeir Oppmicnt?.' FWp#oof of ibis, wenMitbeg 

:lea*etd quote a abort presagis tfrom their Jewr nnl : <* i#t«*jf|thje ; 

vWfaigs)' "can- carry the CWfte/tc Q m mti m^ and effect, a meruit 

•< 4i ' a rn dt ak eletdme i^j^wHttPatlawiea^tlie^ooiai^wiygaMis^auob 

■ * thernere. Btrtstosvi&jseiif&ehwnfl everbe tboogh^efwa^oodition 

" rifte ey« *on ;rrtr<mckmm$ Atid reform of abuses *t home and 

. *< abroad* ougbt alone to berexriiaiwd the; mailer prmcipls of toe 

. 4t i»AltTY."* t&w, yon eee, that, though while in power in 186^ 

* Catholic Emancipaliwi was cofltsfdered an vtAkpbuaM* condition i • 
, jet, so much ha* tbe iosWibfoty of teeir peusciple* softened by 

* a</tef4%y4f»at ibey tiaw cort*ider it oqlyia iaa*^r^uestio***Jid that 
refrottfjiftienf; of which we wilt stkdrtsy jpea,»V nari she< reforma- 

' tionof abuses, ought AhdniL to becomWeied tl|e maeto* fwriacipie 

of the Faction. - ,. , 

- We hir? e said the Whiton'su*} ajtetfisb, 'shortsighted junto of 
. politicians; and tdfasiy - yetutranttiof the nMateiree) itecessary frr 
their own pre^erVRHoB. >- ¥hv tfonraal we have quoted .Contains 
. a complete exposrt ton 'of rhein twws- on every pnUlic qitettion; 
; and in nootber pubbeatton has the causes been more ably stattd 
» which preduoed ihe Breuch IUroiution. Tbe oppressions of tbe 
Clergy— the arrogance end disgusting privileges of the NoJbBity 
-*Tthedecay and corrupefton of old liiuhutien^t^ev^iciwitfg in- 
telligence of tbe Feeple*~a hmt> periad of exlratngafiqe; edd 



mis-pjle— the Wind obstinacv which delated to r make timely con- 
cession tbT^fi^bpinioni-^nave a^been asiigned "aVlbexi ' 



xai^se^f 
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*W;fw*ffP**W«* convulsion :— jet does the conduct 6f tW Wfig 

.Aristocracy, with their eye* wide open, vffrh these truths llfttfeiov 

before them— acknowledged too by them —equal, in fatwit^; injus* 

Vw* K :aiMi Ul-t^ed ob$l«i4ey , tbiit ^f ( th c ^^e^cb NoblrSse. No 

tiiHhfe W taken of the'stgns of the times. The irre'trwtaBf^^ftte 

*i eu** Carcency^the overwhelming Debt — the pressnre^ df lh£ 

. £*P* Ra.t*sr~tbe disgust}^ japacity of tfie Clersr^— the wo^rmj* 

oWm fawuhUg for, the necessaries of life and goaded almWttS 

»ft4*e«^ by hH^rf-r-thjC distre§st>f the agricultural district*; 1 ait! 

Ifce eral^raainft^nts of tirade- -aft show that thin&s are K&ffcrii&g 

W. a, .crisis;— yet the reopie are treated with insolence \ t mi 

***&*©;, .no* sacjifiee— no concession— nothing concifiatorV^B, 

hai^tirufcss and conttuvpt. .Ivo ». 

. ',W*W be it so : if they will pot be convinced d priori, let them 

take c***victioo from the event. Thousands and mil lions of persona 

5d re reckless about the means they employ to overturn a system in 

jwJi§$]i their, prvtvtrs, remonstrances, and sufferings are alike disre- 

ger*Ud. Fo&cu cannot uphold it. Never was there an instance 

<o>f a£cj»ple frufferiug oppression so long, while they had the means 

.©fi»6»edQIP so completely in their power. It is a fiscal tyranny, 

^fcieh, depends on the quiet acquiescence of the People to a 

r&BOraehtss system of taxation. When they resist — it is denr. 

fFh*>: qi*H*ot ;J>e compelled 'to pay taxes. Let us siipfrose ifHk 

4:00^/£l^CTORS who voted for Mr.HoBHOU5E to pds^ares^- 

tion to be no more plundered by the tax-gatherer. tyhat wouftf %fe 

the result? Government would have no resource/ SefteWfti 

# »«rpe«tj— uaele'fV Who would buy it? Try them for a cen- 

<f jMEOe^,* ' WbatI 4,000 persons — ridiculous. But what Jury 

. wVnkld cpnvk* jtheia? None. All would be up in a twinkling. 

ifBhe ettatttple. would spread like lightning. Away go the fund- 

*ag system, tjie paper system, and the borough system. What a 

' change! , ,St» .'(Stephens would be deserted. What would become 

pf the ^oof Jlvivvb Committee, of the Bank Committee, of the 

-.Finance GainjniUee, and their endless Reports? What would 

bfioan*. o| MajL'jntosh, prougham, Tierney, Lambton, James Perry, 

iaod aU the Jmmbugs: they must skulk into retirement, study 

t botany and herbs, and write the history '• Of their Own Times." 

We only,; &ir, allude to these things to show on what a slender 

thread thewhole system hangs; the little sagacity of 'our Whig 

". Statesmen— tljeir fatal security— the absurdity of their " little 

of'nostrums' , rTr:M^ necessity of radical measures; and how much it 

imlioye? th^jn, for their oyru »afe£p, to join the ranks of tfie^Pe^te* 

, We now pass on to another subject. * >•'*">' * 

:: The promise oJrMtrencfoqent is ttye oqlj boon the Wrfi#fc »Vw 

* offer to the people. In 1 800 we bad a.tpeciijien of their econo- 
jiiicalntodc of governing the country. The truth is if he Wjfffes. 
/asd-fand of. ,qstentatiqn, grants, pensions,. and emoluments, lliey 

• ai)e?«T3fin4ulgen|toroy^lpieasiji:eg, and entertain tofty notions eji 
; .the splendour and dignity due tp Jhe Sovereign ;— things not at 
j.ail.jujtftd to our impove^JsJie4 Condition. They are nokliearfy 

49 powerful as they can eyen hope fo.b'e jq fherlouse of cyftniojis ; 
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aad'fcaW little, lias been done in the way of economy we will show, 

by tire decision of the. House on three iuVportant questBns, which' 

kivtjufi br.cn agiUteJ. * • *,/•• 

< » • > , ' . ' ■ ' '' ' - * 

SAJ,T Putics.-Y«» are aware, Sir, h<W Opptfesait* -tkeie 

datie* are, to roa^i noctures, the fisheries, agricnltttte,' and tbt 

W^Mttg classes'. Indeed, they are the most impolttfe ta*e*thtt 

ceuld be imposed, ami press exactly on Acse pwnts wlwre«4be 

tardea can it ast be h«> ne. The jSoof man pav* ihe same salt tax 

as \tip nobleman, wkps? income perhaps'ls a ihoiisand rimes greater. 

Bleacher*' and small deafer^ dwing t^Vde unfasf fegutot ions *f 

Itpdufr,, who cannot purcnW to the amount of 0fl,cwt., pay<37t< 

a cwf. tor their salt ; white the great 'cajritatfor, who cam ^utttbgie 

in large quantities max obtain the *arne 'salt' for 7*. * ewt. -!Not« 

withstanding, however, tfie cruelly" and ^justice of tltiirtiix, 

there is not the least hope held o;it that it wVfV be ■removed Aid 

what are the reasons urged for its coiftfnoattc , e ,, t Wby^fawoaib, it 

is productive; it jieids a million unci half 'annilaQy to theHeva- 

ime; it is necessary to support the expense*; rtr'Tathef th£*gws* 

vagance of Government, and pay the grant df'KMHMM. a year to 

, the Duke of York, and the salaries of praoe^en^mTpenswrtei*. 

Some of these arc the notable fc^fsoii* assigned by Mr. €Uf.C|i*»V a 

who, we believe, is a WniQ, or bOinetHtir^of' fb*t sort, "tor 1t«fta» 

iWBjhViPJeasaire for the repeal, or modification, of these #iWie> till 

^^♦esiionj-^rwhcn, no doubt; exactly the^arue reasons wW *U* 

•*ftti£ed ifor* their continuance, , '* ■* •'" '••' < ■ '■ ''n j 



^ Jfu^lO? L*rds of Ttffe°^t^BAtTV.--^rhit single* oat, 

'^^ must 4estroy whatever expectarH\ln»nifef»t H* indulged ty'lf* 

.ptfple f /fhat. ify present House* of Commons wonM fee «4 julbttfar 

f thaatfs predecessors; thatft/w>otfh1 barv^tifc'fcsjt* sympathy mhh 

j^ir suffering ; or take thfe feast measnreVtb mitigate their nat- 

-den*, .IXuring the war the number of men Voted for the attwae 

f^Jw*^*??' \^s 120 or 130 rhonsand, atfd'thenwmber of ships in 

^CiamiysHOii about 1,200; whereas how, rWnumber<>f4aeiimiiNmce 

'jaOflly.J^tfOO, the number of ships of war in conito4s»ipft, i*eiamO£ 

frigate*; ls.oul-y 137. From whicfi it is evident 'tfiaft'tlie buftfnetsof 

t tfe$ JLopta of the Admiralty must have greatly dfereasied-* wb» not, 

. I^areiore^a reduction in their mini bet } The ; n amber of <j/erks 

, feajl been reduced from sixty ho tkitty t and the number of hoard 

dap in* week from Jive to "ttirie* because of the didNtrotmir of 

empiaymeQt; yet the full war 'compliment of Oommissionvrs is to 

be kept up, to keep up the patronage and' iafruence of a profligate 

.Minja*ry, •• • . . . ■ I "' . •'/''•■• 

/yhen, what are these lay-lords, "as 1 they are called, wit u> .which 

the (pountry is burdeacd? Idle young feiloWSri-totaiiy ignorant 

, of the professionp-*rlo oot'lcn6w,' accortfin^tothe^btervation of 

,,^ne of the Menibers, ,1f, a ship from a maif coach 9 " r and >wiM* spend 

vtbeijj t\mt io gallo-iing about the Park, and rfd^«rthe>' Dan ^y horse 

•r-whiJe tlie labourer is perishing with hunger, the aftetcteawt canmJ 

iell )p* gooHs, mor the farmer cultivate his likd, becaaie pflfh^ 

taxes they pay io supp&rrihe spentJjbrifts; * ; ' ■ 
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case with which we thatl ti:oul}|ejou . Jpt s l ,c ^!lh£ '^i*, )* ^ n W£« 
we may expect in the Public ISxpendlfufe'. * llie tTouse Kaa Vote J 
3,500,0001. of tile public i*i*»ey'f<fr the navv and ordnance; and * 
they were galled upon to vols, a further sum of 700,0001. to make 
, op deficiencies it\ 'tUt^Ohfii List. Among the var ous extravagant 
itemsinctadjfld in (his mm, were, first, 3,1951. 12s. for the furniture 
to one single room of the Roval Oeoree yacht. The next item 
was ,9,4321. for expt»nces* Incurred* fiyl_ord CastlkreaOH and 
tfie Dufcc • of Wf.LtncoroN at Aik'VCfetyttl* ; whicbT w% pie- 
a-intfe, included the intone? |ftti& by ik* N*ble Duke t«* Monsieur 
Lafbitf 'the fiddle*, and Madame iLafo*?* Ms wife- After; tb if 
ceme* ia.lKNH.' fo the Gftnid ^I>uk^ N-^habn. Here we/imtl 
remark; ''Ihfcr we^ were hot before* aware *h*t Jhw N BiJLi, hmd;ta 
defray otit of his picket, aH ex fnertws incurred by the Krftpeior** 
Kings* Prrii©es, and Du^es wlf* honoured him with & visit. The 
expenses of doe of these IWyal Dukes, 'while at Edinburgh, were 
charged -to- Btrix 'lW\:'<e*dmy% flfaat comes 20,000llor L*w 
ehtffgfefc. These Stefar frWa beiffg Hie wor*?. llife most extras 
©rdmary it¥m iVS&^lQfc i&»; Id. for *ntjff-B0xks, for present* 
iofti^tt'W^ wltfi whid* these gifts were 

distrrWted-, tfxc^dff every fKMfe ; , on* was given*© the coachmiB 
appMrfted to drWifh Imperlal'IHtke ! 

BttV^e 5 areVeat^ W e«arirt«mting these iasftneis of extra*a-> 
feltot^1jj) : *4st*." ><VftdMii Sir,' expect rtd verretfehfeent neither 
from ^ffrrf : ftor^rft&; while ihere is fcu HUmse of Cotafeooi 
Whith ; arjrf^tiohs* Weft 's&rm*less» prodigally. M* 8 btfrfafroos and 
hrfmmaW OoWUwAA^^Art^l tbtis wnntortly *qfmttter tW 
money wrnug from poverty 'ttntf" misery. When we otosi«ter4£e 
three cases we have mentioned. When we consider I he ,£10,000 
a year gtanfe3tTto"^B»^e^l#2¥»rtf| fcrmw^ry gjgiting once or 
twice a week his afflicted parent. When we consider that the 
Workmen of Stockport,, MaWfestet, Carlisle, and nearly through - 
, out the kingdom, are on the w?iut of insurrection, from merchant 
, and priv^tioa* from, being robbed - of tne means* of subsistence. 
. W'hei. we consider all these things, we are not less surprised "it 
. the savage cruelty, a,t the hardened insensibility to hum art snar- 
ing, which marks the conduct of our Oppressors, than we are it 
. the bfcnd infatuation >wjucb wantonly . solicits the vengeance it 
the people. 

y; shaft ^ow ce»q)ni}^. you must, Sir, we think, perceive, 

, tyaithe. People: neither \e<u» HOT vqght to expect any thing from 

\k$ l&ipim. Jf t^ W}%* possess private virtue, it is a poor 

jrtenem^fq^t^ Nothing can snve the country 

_J^yli^^pdi^%^^new interests into the Government At 

present, every part! i$i identified wltjh the abuses under which we 

suffer. The WhigS might yet save both themselves and tfie 

country; but tbiy are hlindejijby Aristocratic pride and prej?- 
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iheir obvious insincerity; and their selfish jealousy of the ar- 
cfendancy of the Pepjle, and thfir particrpati(W m iW $bv<rfn- 
lycgf/Bare excited scorn and indignation. ' ' ■ ■ > '• • 

We are, Sir, 

. With g^cat respect, 

(J * • * * * 



- P. S, The defeat of our Tyrants by Mr/Wooier an*I 3Ir. Hanej 
k waacthbught, would deter them from any further at^mpts upon 
the Breas : but Tyranny is bot Jess cruel than Win 1. ; Wc have' 
ateady alloded to the prosecution of Mr. Carble, % pqblidilu§ 
Famok " Age of Reason ;*' which U too important a fufjfact to 
be' slightly noticed ; we shall, therefore, • defer it to another my* T 
ben; bot we wish just to inform yon that the, slaves of C#rnujtio|i 
hare,. within these few. days, arrestnji Mr. VYardJe, a stalpcij 
friend >of Liberty, and. the spirited and intelligent E liter, of ^hf 
*' Manchester Observer,*— ©nr opiweasors^ure not yet convince^ 
fcf.the foHy and injustice of combating opinions by force! Tkcy 
complain that " tie s#tret ivhitk administers the potso^doetnof 
admdwtet the .antidote." . Now, thege is M^ JDolby'a efccjlepj 
work, the Parliamentary lfogister, which circul^e? a^oqg,,^ 
tlasaes-, especially the wotting oia*eos, and ^e^ v an,ijppajrtial i Te- 
port c/ their speeches ; so, if they c«a, ibey hg 4 ve.%faiy t ojaw ? 
ineuljyiOr justifying their ^villainous, proceedings .jfaj&fyJSlfc 
we. want nothing but fair play. We wajttinei&er restriction <w 
«6rsebes, nor our Opponents* Let.both sides. beware] fajjrjy^pi 
•that whieb is right ^btai^ the victor • .',. VM .,, , JV 






-■.-,.• TO CORRftESPOSDENTS. 

iVe have seee the infamous printed paper, purporting to be ?nr 

answer to the statement of the Journeymen 'Pipe. Mtfkers, wK$r 

Jately appeared in the Gorgon; and acefctfing'tts of reudermg ohr 

'publication a vehicle for the circulation of the calumnies of Wori- 

• ; ^icp against their Employers. 

In reply lo these imputations, we Irave'onry to say, tbnt had the 
Masters sent their statement to us, instead of circulating it cltn- 
destiuely, we would haVe given the same puMicifV to ft, which we * 
did to that of the Journeymen, and left life VjmiSA to judge wbicli 
party was iu the ri«ht. We thought the.^Wttrl/cymeM had ffein 
basely treated, and we think so Mill ; and ^dVgfa'H to Ifear, t&t 
the Maze Manufactory, principally in corita)\fonce"-6?' i tifc stati- 
m ent in our paper, ingoing on prosperously. •-- ^' t > -'^ 

' PuS&Serfl* ^t A iaBt^,^«feadw^ia^<eW«|4eMa^ ^0*4** 
;awi €>annnm*b^<^f^ J 
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"in j f • r f ■ n ,'■■ ..r ''■ i i ti'n 1 1 , u iiil 

Lctnot,Wliate*^ott*rJl«^ta«, . ';,' J 
A (tarn** Aristocrat pcroik^HcacHiMU 



REPLY TO L0HD ERSKINE. 

/ This is the title of a pamphlet just published; and which, 'we 
think, gives the finishing blow to the expiring Whig Faction. 
Before the publication of the admirable Report of the Westmin- 
ster Committee, the vlflany of the base, insidious, and apostate 
Wj^igs had never teen fully exposed. It was indeed known that 
they had apostatized a litUe, but the people were ignorant of the 
extent of their infamy ; and that tbey had, in their short-lived, 
administration in 180G-*— when they formed the infamous coalition 
with Gagging Grenville, the manufacturer of new fangled Treason 
Acts and the chief promoter, of the Despot war in 1793— done . . 
more to aggravate the calamities of the country, than, in so short 
a period of time, had been done by hell- born Pitt and his satelli- - 
tea* They are now completely unmasked. Not an independent 
mind in England but abhors them as slaves and hypocrites, who 
would suck the last drop of the* people's blood, and wring from 
poverty its last penny. The very name *' stinks in the nostrils * 
ojt the people; and, we verily, believe, so completely have the 
tricks and perfidies of these gratis and palpable impostors been 
exposed, that the Electors of Westminster will never again be 
insulted by the ridiculous pretentions of a Whig Candidate. 
. Lord Erskine hap put forth anaaiphlet to rescue his cabal from 
the disgrace and kjfamy with which it is covered ; but what is his 
^efeoee? No defence at all; he blazons forth a few insulate^ 
measures of the Whigs in former times'; hut takes Ho notice of the' 
atrocious deeds of hts despised and degraded associates. . f Jfhe' 
agthor 4>f the " Reply," who calk Wmself an "'Elector «fj 
Westminster,* hat supplied this Omission. His pamphlet is full 
of facts, and gives a most interesting history of Whiggery from' 
the. Revolution to the present time r especially of what whites to' 
the administration in 18*6; when the " Friends of the People'** 
uniteo* with the Windharas and the Grenvillesj— men who had' 
been the. relentless prosecutors oi Reformers at all times., the^ 
zealous coadjutors of Pitt and Melville in all their villainy ; and' 
whose system the Whigs had denominated, while out of power, 
M ruinous, inquisitorial, execrable, diabolical, and destructive of 
**' liberty :* they even said that insurrection against such a sys-^ 
tern, was a duty, the performance of whieh ottty was merely m 
question of prudence.' Yet did these vile, truckling, miscreants, 
take places under the vary Grenvilles whose measures they said 
Vol. II. 
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were execrable and 'diabolical, and carry on the very system 
against which they hapMaugbt the peopled was a duty to 
rebel.* * . ^ J 

Several faqt$ mentioned by t^ie author o( the ", Reply" will be 
new to our Venders. H& distinctfcht betwixt the TMk$ and Whigs 
irjoat an d - admirable, and fcr the sotne which- has- always existedr 
tfce fortoenle says : woald exalt tHe At>wjrfif^ewec thut itiroight! 
twunplu otrthe Aristo cracy^ while the 4atter, would establish at** 
Aristocratieal Oligarchy to ^traJNfleivOu King .awj People. Of 
the RetrencJuMttt we may expect from the Whig crew, we may 
judge, from the fact, that while in power they laid on seven 
millions of taxes ? which, on the average of the preceding years, 
was doable the sum which had ever been laid on by* the execrable 
Pitt. Indeed their prodigaljty. ajid- waste were n\atc}iless ;. j(^e 
tilood-sucEers whom they h4(f pulled off* 1 were amazred at then; 
voracity ; they had new Before seen, even in Pitt's palmy dajsV 
pensions and grants squandered fn .such profusion, as they then saw 
them cast about, by t!te parsimonious, penurious, and economical* 
Whigs. We- II, poor devils ! tftiey h,ad had' a Jong fast; the fyogs 
had been long croaking for rah}; we are not therefore surprised 
when they arrived at the fountain of Corruption, that they should*' 
drinK deep of its waters.. ' 

But the most amusing facfeis tlie new leader of t^eelan— -George 
Tierney, by Heaven! the lawyer, *>M [' tricty aiidsfy\ by the- 
Grace of God, is the leader and defender of the Whigs of England, 
in the present Parliament in the year 1*819. Alas ! poor Scotland!*; 
This poor devil once saicT he was top poor tp be but of placer 
so at last, he has got a place, the leader of the raggamiiffin WJiigs, : 




preying upon virtue and unsuspecting innocence. 

To makeGeprge cbjef, about 12& Members of the Opposition- 
signed a paper, (as we suppose) to support him in all f he-said au(T 
cj3, to cheer him when he^was in danger of being overpowered, a ud % 
to cry Hear* .fear / when he hit hard ; besides these, a few more 
doughty. dogs,' who did not. dare to ath\ their names; publicly, to 
tnjs notable compact, because, forsooth, c f they represented 
populous places*!' sent in notes of accession priv^tkey ! " And 
thus (says our author) was constituted as pretty a Combination not 
to (Jp any thjtfg- cfisagreeable to the new fofmed battalion 
inarsrialfed by tW Aristocracy a,s ever was entered into. No one 
need wonder after this, that no measure which does not originate 
Kjfith o/ie"pf, the battalions is entertained; or that any man;, except 
jour extraordinary representative Sir Fk a N'C I s Bu$dext, U heard, 
u/itil he has listed into one of these battalions*' of Fr reboot ers. 
'.Noiy, Jiythe'Jord flarry ! we would hate these fellows prose- 
cuted for a conspiracy. It is a most malignant/ artftr), and dan- 
gerous conspiracy agaiust the Public; there can be no «Joubt that 

-tr; — . , ■» '«« 7 4 — ;i i "r;:, ... , : ." ■' • — • ■ ■ ' , [. • •< ■ r ' 
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certainly a combination a^insi, tlie labouring Uading aiid, ^anu- 
factiirinV classes of the community. He has a great hdrror tX 
attempts ^o raise wages, wfyy does lie stirrer the present to pass* 
With impunity ? iWt he is a cow ardly assailan^ he never 'w&s 
with supcqssnil guilt; he loves to trample an tlie fallen fde,' to * 
$\r\pAh'c bodies of the ,*1 alii ^-- tie would, snatch from poverty iht 
fast rag; Jcwoulcl tear from the famishing wretch his last mouth- 
ful ; but, to* him, wealth and power are as impenetrable as (lie 
. shield of Ajax, Oh* Walter! how we -admire magnanimity like 
tfiihcl how we sympathize when we .hear thee sdb over human 
suffering!, how deeply we lament ^hat tliy means are not as 
capacious as i)iy bountiful hearty . ^ ,. l 

4 ^Surejv, hqweyer, tlie, Members for the "jiity have Hot beeti 
twisted hi to tljis infamous ; combination^ for \\e had 'hirfi£f seer 
Blubber and Atkins Members for.London, than Wood and Waith- 
nuxii.if th^y have entered f'nto this abominable conspiracy agarost 
the People. What a disgrace "it would tie for the rcpreseirtatrve 
pf a. City with 10,000 plectors, ,to be chained tp the rurrrp'cf k 
)>roken down, pettifogger, -and all their resolves to be cohtroied 
liy a junto* mariy of whom wther represent nothing at alt or oS(y 
% pi#-stye. If there 'be another General Election before ^i 
-f blow up," which does hot appear probable, it .will be proper ftf 
those places where the Electors are numerous, that pledges°%Ji 
demanded from Hie Candidates, not only on the subject of Tat- 
liameritary Reform, but also that they are not now, nor ever writ 
Tbe, dfrectly or indirectly, by any written agreement or oral engage,- 
rnent, connected with the infernal W HI (>S " f 

RASCALITY JN THE HONOURABLE HQU6E. iM 

•*-•*'■*•' ' , • •• 

«" '•'.Kick the Rogues out P* * 




mm?*} ,,-,«.,,_ . ... . -,- ,,, ril , • ~ . 

jtljjujgs. w^icji il fcorttaiaed were the following^- rLajid or money, 
cannot he' represented, fllen atone cm be represented, andjxyur 
^^*, atone ou^fc ^ ^o^pejjujftte. ifie, nurabef .<*£ representatives 
^wWshsfW district delegates,, He, the apostate, said, that he 
^g^jo^fe wl/uoujt yidignatjon ju&xr the House of Commons called 
^WW^fl mwrnttiiin* atri t'liat a more insolent and prepos- 
r lfc fl W!« u ^.pl/f N ot ^ e 1,ou,li, 1 i il, tfie vocabulary of 
*'"" '" W r 4iw ?l0 J$ff( . tlquse^of Cpnnnons l|ad become 

nM^lmv9ff^9^Y^/ :,>ian> ^ er *or registering Ministerial 



^ed^J*^ana\]f)^ of honours, l6^1jtci- 

h^tyoi^i^l^^^^ most zealous ,partizan of 



toe 



w 



jfifVMi'fl^rioffW'PMfffc^ of MioiHATUKE, says 
have no man in their government. 
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These wera the. sentiments of Sir James Mackintosh in 
1791 ; bince then, however, he has, with the exception only of 
two or three individuals, become the greatest scoundrel in the 
Bouse of Commons. He, and Qeorge Tierney, now represent the 
rotten borough of Knaresborough. tie now gives it as his opinion, 
and also as the opinion of his elan, that " the present statetfde rt- 
presentation had foe» FALSELY blamed as being inadequate? In 
his speech on the 2nd of March, Mac said lie would not sacrifice 
suiioja of the dignity of Parliament, or ofits deliberative capacity 
to the applications of clamorous and popular assemblies ; however 
earnest such applications might be. Last Monday the sime Mac, 
»ajd, that the House of Comrnons contained * every thing that was 
resectable in the cpuntrvin ranh, character, end station ! * 

We will not compare Mac's present principles with the princi- 
ples fyc entertained in 1791; because it is useles to contrast the 
principles of a man, 'whose whole life proves he has no principle 
ai aj); but we will contast with Mac the point of respectability • 
because, (or the honour of England,, we should not wish it to go 
abroad, that the House of Commons,, the sink of baseness, igno- 
rance, apostacy, delusion, and falsehood, contains every thin" 
that is " jttfPBCTAliLB, in rank, character, and station, m 
pte country." 

• Wecould easily inention the names of Members— among others 
On^naney; Martin, and u hose ignorance is so gross and palpable, that 
toy scarcely know their right Jiand from their left; but there is a 
Mow called CttRiSi ib Burton, "who has fled from bailiffs 
foo Parliament." This swindler was returned for the town of 
Jfcverly in Yorkshire; his shameless prodigality and waste, have 
been the ruin of scores of industrious tradesmen and their fami- 
lies. A* the fime of Ms election, he was confined in the king's 
BVntih prison for debt; he was lijierated by the order of thp 
Honourable House, notwithstanding his cheated creditors peti- 
tioned against Ms enlargeimmt. This mmlnclplod prodigaf' to 
manifest? his gratitude tq his vhinous and ^fecnhuiWting constitu- 
ents, after his election, treated them wifli a bnU~baiting at hi* 
own expense, or more properly ajt the expense of the unfortunate 
individuals he had plundered. Then tbete ii t^t ]bAf* ic4er 
Ihat conceited coxcomb Dawson r the, Ukbon Jobber, antf- Cas- 
fLfiBKAGH ; -men whose presence/ we aTe persuaded, v would 
not be tolerated in any cpmpany except the companV at Saint 
Stephens. *' * '* • ••• • *•* ; . . >Ji { ^' -, 

Let us however come to' the rascality which has jnsr^bech 
brought to light, and in wWcli the HonoWbfe Memffeft—ter 
they are all Honourable MembeVs^MAC too fe art VowoUrabte 
M^ber— are deeply 4 jm|fljc*ted. We will **£$ 'with the btnW 
rascal Lopez or, asking the Hontturabfe 1 €r««t^niitf$ niMdl 
SirMAfeSEH MANAss^tt Iomz, Birt. WtM; %h*k SirW!^ 
seh M anasseh Lo^ Bart, whs touticte* #i 'W IfcYExerer 
Assizes, of giving biTse brfbes to the elector^ ^f tJratrfpouW ~ 
In this business the principal agerit^^fh/of^e i&^e* Jlld 
^^K cd ^? tW ? W ^y Alde^en^lF«B»rom- W^ 
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was settled, betwixt Horns tad Lopsz, (dropping the title* of 
these Worthy and Honourable men,) that on consideration of Lo 7 
*i£z advancing £2000 to be divided among the Electors, a ma* 
jority of votes would be plsqedat his disposal. We think Sir Lo- 
pez was very liberal, and he appeared to think so too, for in one 
of his letters he says, " If they (the electors) can find <wy gtntU- 
4fe» *UwiU?**ih*m better, Mejr may trknJftr ik&r teretee* U> 
fyim"* Some of the Electors were satisfied with the money thejr 
received* some were not ; and some had tbfc baseness to take Lo- 
|»nz's money am) give their votes to another Candidate, The pa- 
rish clerk, and a score or two more of the** immaculate Electors, 
the virtuous essence of our invaluable Constitution, fcare -btien 
prosecuted for. bribery, and all of them. are to be brought up to 
London next |enn to receive sentence. " - 

SwaNN, of Jteniyn notoriety, lately an Honourable Member of 
the Honourable House, paving nio longer occasion for Jtbe political 
support of the Electors of that ISorottgb* has beeq jsuing ti}em 
without mercy, in the Courts of Justice,, to cornel them to re- 
fund the money he advanced by way. of (ban, for their support at 
flections,- t . ,'"',....... , . . ,.',.'.' 

We come next, td that Honourable Member Mr,'WrJW)H^if 
QufN. This mai| had offered je?*20O, the profits of an office conr 
uected withtjie administration of justice, to procujre his return |p 
. Parliament. , QwiN is to retain his seat, though guilty of an. of- 
fence ten thousand times more flagrant than that of Swan n ; and 
p which offence was still further aggravated by. his unblushing impu- 
dence : lie protested his innocence, in the" face of " every thing UuU 
U respectable ;" and said, that he Ioo^imI forward with " anxious im- 
patience to the moment, when he should prove tBlat the charge was 
ungrounded *uid . malignant ;* and yet this unconscionable mortal 
' Jknew at the same time that to ivas guilty of the crime of Vbich he 
stood accused. Then wliat shall we think of Qld Gboips pre- 
varication, or more property his lies? Goou> isone of the Ki*g> 
w counsel, and the intimate friend of Gratj^n ; GaAxrAN made 
a speech on the excellence of his character. QbQLb in his er;- t 
deuce contradicts the, testiinony of Smyth ; witnesses are about 
Jo be sent for from Ireland to determine which of the two is right • 
. when Go6ifj> all at once recollects himself, acknowledges his er- 
ror, and ascribes his mistake to the treachery of bis memory* X* 
tact, there was spmet,hin| ve,ry peculiar in the old gentleman's 
memory ,; he remembered, with. astonishing precision, every {art 
. in<^Q*N-& favour; while he bad forgotten every thing ihat ifiede 
against him* „ , *.«„'««■ r * ;, ; < ' .. . '." ' 

,$&*&* * V* $W ^J*^ ir m^ Hofa^)/ WijOijfH^'i»t 
sent tytyw^e. for an ofljence, ^rjajnfy not,njoi* a^c^i^jhat 
IHW'*?? was an obscure indivitjhmUan^^ 

.WW* WN»a^JLp^s^a^goodas either ^aad^we, thi&ajl t^ree 



# ni Vt $«*m* { W .»n.°^ e nce^ ^riajual^ potjino^ atrBcjpu^y ^t 
q*0|* was an obscure ^^ 

t* Q$$H % a^ JLp^jj^ a^good as either ^aad^we, thi^^aJU t$ree 

i lfc *i We w ^4f ? how l 11 ** ^V S^e fw his title ; fin dmbt Itefcs. ob- 
yn&& it b> life sanie botioarabfe facaoU he obtained a seat tu tie, ^eaajfable 
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fts good as Mac ; -and, if Castlercagh were added to the 'lumber* 
we 'should hardly know which of the five would post ileserv/e 
irangfagl 

WALTER, PJU>PJU£TOIt GJ THE TIMES NEWSPAPEfL 

Jl %oving iBpistle on the present aspect ofPubtic Affairs, Mud the 
propriety of veering ojic aqd a hatfc or at most two points ok 
the political compass* 

r C*EAR WA-LTfrRf! 

**- >^HAT a base, flesplcalile,* lime-saving slaive thou aril 
.JIow, we,, were moved ,with \tliy. eloquence, when we "heard thrfc 
jfieblpre the sufferings of the uufoftunate climbing lioys : *«.Tal*$ 
**^Kome the ltftte victims (says ^Walter,}, comfort, feed anil clothe 
*' 'them ; and afl tne law will.ndt protect the orphans from .cruelly, 
^ c eiicfeavour at least to '^prevail idn their unfeeling masters to irea^t 
^ them kindly, and 'mitigate tb»'ir sufferings."* How divine ! How 
tinlike the.cop^uct of ? lhat obdurate bntfe, wjio could hear urf- 
.Woveo 1 , from thehottom of a dungeon, ,a fellow* creature, gasping 
in die last stage of a foerfal malady, pethjon for a slight remission 
r ijif a sawige aod merciless punishment 1 tfoyv imlike the conduct 
■oT&e avaricious slave, who branded as u rascals" u ptiscrcants? 
%id * ieowndrels?* the starving mechanics of Lancashire ! % . * 
'J Tbere are, Walter, two or three things by, dealing in which » 
Yellow, in this country, is sure to thrive. ' first, morality is 'a 
very profitable commodity to sell; the dealer in this article may 
! ( 1>e a drunkard, a whoremonger, a glutton, or an extortioner; it 
matters no^ ten to one^ if any, or at most, a very few, of his t caf- 
tbifters are acquainted with the fyct. Religion is another produc- 
tive commodity ; the demand for tliis article is rather oft the de- 
cline, hut the faiejs stilt considerable, though the profit is 'n&t 
now so great as when the raw material could lie sold iff i*t$t 

Juahtfties, and in a more groat and adulterated state. Lastly, 
uMitniiy htfs become a famous article of trade. Consider abte 
' **kfH U requisite hi carrying on this business:; it o^oes riot succeed 
near hbroe, but best at a distance. H^e have known instances ^of 
'irnen Ending llteir <f ay s in ajaiT, who had endeavoured \o setye tl{e 
a mlffioo by whom they wfere surrounded | ^hile^^erjs^wbo'hWe 
*^ifcWr lives orify carried oh sojne periling traffic on the' pther 
*4»S oflfhe £ToDeV*mong ! * few lavages. haVe ^^urVed1iorll| faitfe 
' and fort—' "•-- AL ~ *^ ~ r At — ~ -■-—.:— -.->-*AJ*li*U- 
*fneiftibri 



\H2fi 



•^WfcrvV, rtyfcWtr, %f fate/ tiden >erV ur£entih jftuVM 
^WidSiioirs to I&rhMe?^iJfVet f rea<!hraeBt piM^S^ — 
4 >n1>Hc^p^mrhtire. < f foil appear 1 tdfe sehstbj^tmtt *H»S#es 
' % ii4*JfaHrfg \irifler ^he : ihfclef abfe ^pfessure of'taStatlo^ iMWis 

^*f Ae : l6t»rdtu' ?^ ' f-— '" J ^ • ' J ^ - — ,J ** ' - fc - ^ ^ ^ ' ff 
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only by leaping this pressure, that the country can be released 
frouf its embarrassments. -Wow, Wattery it a]ipears tb^'us/thif 
ytm are either an egregious knave, or' an egregrdus block he a3*.* 
Ydu knew Well enough, ttfy no retrenchment either xsati! or wirf 
take jifeceimder* the^pf eadnt system. Why,' 4 thciv ar"c you' con- 
tinually 'asking for that which you know ^wiH" never be grantedT? 
You were^pattictrlarly clamorous on tins point, 1 when Aere was a 
rumouT of some disturbance. In Lancashire from men raatfdenetf 
by hunger* iuid prison.' ipht, then, aUtfeia fs stoeT^/am* 
fiypocrtsy. ' Hate you not seen the idfentons grant to Ate Bake of 
Ifttrkt Have you not seen' Uie fete of Mr. ff utchihsqn^smfotioil 
on the Ciyfl Contingencies* XM&iency? Have you not seen J th£ 
fate of Sir M. RHley's motion oh fa& junior Lords of the Admi- 
ralty? 'Seeing these things, 'knowing these things, how the devj? 
Wattei 4 can you efxpe ct retrenchment? Yon must tiling yotrf 
readers are possessed of more stupidity, thijn you are of selfish 
cunning, to believe that you are sincere; or that apy measure of 
economy, of the least importance to the 1 country, : will' eifer be? < 
Sanctioned by an House of Commons, conStittited likfetlfe'prie?- 
sent. • ,,.;... . i,. ^ 

We owe you no grudge, Walter, though we- are not inclpiedHcf 
show you any indulgence. Oar inference it hitirelv on jAbBc* 
grounds. Out of a bud nest, ure think your paper is" far the 'West 
—the most impartial and the mostabty ctonchictp& ' 'We ebservei 
however, the scribe you emp*l()y, commife various blunders 1 ' in 
political economy ; especially* in his strictures oh tihe. Agricultural 
Petition, .and several other questions whlcjf.-w* 1 dmtW menftthii 
You may, however, - for : obviotis reasdtis/ Command h'hrito* be 
.wrong on certain* points, same as Vou dttpoprSiJop, ©htneCora 
Rill; it would, therefore, be unfair to ascribe his errors 18 
his ignorance. Wa know you are anxious to* bto on . iflie ; rfghi 
side ef Ifie he'dgc,' we cfo not mean rightfih a moraf > htitpec2tnf(t)'v 
point 6f view; it fa for this reason that we jshofcild recdmmeiid 
instead of •* Retrenchment" yen -hereafter substitute " ParH^ 
tnchthry Reform.* Tne transition would be easy to a person of 
your J^exibie an4 accommodating disposition. It looks like sheer* 
tnmbugqidh to talk abouf Retr6nchment under the present sy stent, 
especially ■after' wliat has 'jifst taken place, Ifyttf the House is 
radically Reformed, we shall hare no Retrenchment, nor wfllany 
abuse be rooted out: This is the opinion, we are persuaded, of 
your.Jleiiders ; and we know well, it is neither your policy, nor 
your w)sh, nor will yon ever be guilty of* any such incivility, as to 
advocate opinions disagreeable to the majority of your Subscribers. 

In your papeintf 4W U&k wll» »p#akifif^>f~4l»#- vision of the 
Florida* to the United States, you say, that <U* is an event of a 
very grave and interesting nature ;* and that Great Britain "may 
(anlgWt>«pan every priftctpl* *f justice impeach its validity,' if, 
upon cue deliberation, she finds it injuritm to her interests" '-r 
You appear to us, Walter, an old fashioned quidnunc in politics, 
and a considerable way behind your g e nera ti on. What has Eng- 
land to do with the cession of the Florida* 1 ? You say, that nhe 
possessors of Florida have a solid powttin the West Indies ; and; 
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in the event of a war* America mi$ht annoy our traile, and even 
endanger the existence of our, coUnies. ' f t wou|dl>e a gs>i n, rather, 
than a loss, if we were deprived of these possessions entirely. But 
surely, Waiter, yon would not contend on a .bare contingency like { 
this, that England would be justified^ Jx interfering {in a transfer, 
mutually agreed upon betwixt two independent Stales. If one' 
neighbour V house is on fire, and our own is Endangered) ' we may f 
justly insist onat being pulled down; but supposing our neighbour 
pos* ossed of ground, which' be sells, to a person, vho is disagree-, 
able, tons ; in that case, however unpleasant the transfer' might be^ 
we certainly should have no right to interfere. The oaee* are ex- 
actly similar, if the cession' of Jtbe Florida* endangered our ex- 
istence as a nation, we mightly justly interfere, but not merely if 
we find it " injipiou* to our interests." In 4ie former case it 
Would be analogous to our neighbours house being on fire, in the lat- 
tcf Jt would only be like, tHe transfer of the niece of ground. On the 
principle you lay down, nations, would .bo' always embroiled in 
war ; no arrangement could occur betwixt neighbouring .countries* 
without every other state' having a' pretext for interference. But 
it is not the interest** hut the existence of a kingdom which should 
pi endangered, bef9re.it can have the right to contronl tho pro-r 
ceediogs of other states. The whole of ypur fiafae reasoning on 
tin* subject, originates! in jour hatred of the Atlantic. States.— 
America orara a glorious instance, of successful democratic rebeU 
lion ? which jiu» and cvejry othejr Aristocrat, would gladly blot, 
from the memory of ntantind. 

You remember, Walter, !the story of Garrick and Quin; the 
former you know iaXrodu^d an intirely different mode of acting, to 
what the latter Had oeeu accustomed. When Old Quin heard of 
Garrick's success* he waa sorely mortified y he said, that' 4 Gar- 
"rick had introduced a new religion, and that if he were right, 
*' they had all been damnably wrong/' Now, it seems to us, that. 
the Editors of the daily press are labouring mu|er a similar dilu- 
tion with Old Quin; they are qu$e igootaiit that a new religion has 
been introduced among the People. The columns of their papers 
are almost exclusively occupied with disquisitions on foreign 
politics ; while bur domestic ai&irs, in which the people alone feel 
interested, and which have assumed such .an ominous aspect, are 
passed over in comparative silence, and almost without comment, 
A* to the poor fectious flare Perry, he possesses neither wit, elo- 
*«ence,no*|»d«^^^ 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Cotnmunfcatioii of «• An Honest Reformer," is nroch too 
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A WEEKLY TOtFTlCAL PUBWCATION, 
.JNni 4ff\ Loj*t>o* , Saturday, Apjiil 10, 1819. [¥*t$n l\4. 

f^t ntt, wUte«*r ether i*« a*M0i, 

A damned Aristosraey prey*»W£iftiftciiii£. ' 

-* '7,, : A LETTER \ 

TO * ' 

MR. JAMES PERRY, ' 

PROMIRTOR OF THE MOfcNING CHRONICLE. 

'«' Whenever 4he leaders of contending panics and faction* Id a fftat* jutfle, 
" tte Mstory of (he portd beaj* evidence, that it sever U in favour, bat 
■**■ a1 way* at the expeae?, of tfee People ; whose renewed and aafmeated 
M piltege pays the scajniaiaiis price of tberecoiiciliatie*;*' 

&> FM4MI8 BvBBX&MdWrmto $k$ FreafrifoV* 



4ai*f«l,*tm 

; Thsk* are some animals so ferocious that tfccy delight to 4*e~ 
irngtjon, aod there aire some men so depraved, that they as* 
!«*turaDy proue to every thing which i» baae, AMU necessities 
^psjU sometimes extenuate, but not pardon, a partial abandon- 
^jpenX of principle ; but your Kfe, has been throughout a soft #f 
ijpatuitous and wanton pf ostitution. When the odious Faction, m* 
which you are the mouth-piece, came tot* power by the ea^faftf 
^ci-y fwwipWMMprofcsj^^you the»plif5ed the iwafe^pgrity 
*f ypur heart on record., Ye* had, by your industry, acquired a 
wpcfeoey to place you above want and dependence, or, H all 
events, a efficiency to exempt you. tn>m meanness and lupostsef. 
Yon had, for twenty years, been inveighing egmii&t the wade of 
the public money in pensions and places* You had bean, uaeeaa- 
iDg>n your animadversions pa the GrennHe family-^thajt fapMl| r 
*y *a union with which, your patrons for eyer forfeited the c*#j- 
df net aud esfcsin of the people. But, what was ynsir oondue* oji 
Uwi occasioh 1 Was it not the reverse of an honest man and a 
patriot? Did you not meanly trutkle to the man you bad loaded 
with abuse? For month* you wearied the Minister with y*#r 
apptotioua. In your impatience for office, you suggested a 
thousand different ways in which yen fancied you might fen 
-employed; and it is said, inagtof deapair, you actually threw 
youwtf at tj^ feet <^ Lord GrenWlle, and that he did, merejy to 
preserve you from further degradation, and not to see huosnii 
♦nature further degraded, at last consent to make you one of Up 
Vol. II. ' 
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Commissioners of Account*. This event Arms an epoch in your 
life. .We are at a lots to account for your .conduct. Poverty 
affords you no excuse, because you were rich. -We. can only 
ascribe your deportment, either to that avarice which could only 
'bo satiated o»t of the plunder ofthepeoplt, or to that vanity, whiclt 
Must needs be flattered by a little official importance. We leave 
you to make your choioe. 

Your subsequent life has been equally Unprincipled and 
depraved. You profess to be the advocate of a free press, same 
as you profess to bo the advocate of the people. Next to tbo 
corruptions of the Borough System, the venality of the daily picas 
is the most inimical to public liberty. In the conduct of year 
Journal, you have been guilty of the greatest injustice to the public. 
At tbeTate election for Westmister, we had a repetition of the 
same baseness of which you were accused in 1806. To serve 
yourself and your Faction, you exaggerated every advantage in 
favour of your wretched associates ; while, you either garbled, 
suppressed, or misrepresented, every thing in favour of your oppo- 
nents. We were witnesses to your abuse and misrepresentations of 
popular feeling. .You repeatedly published. the most -shameless 
falsehoods on the expressions of the People on the Coalition Candi- 
date. You had, on a previous occasion, declared you would not 
disgrace your columns with the insertion of Hunt's speeches ; yet 
the speeches of that roan, which, if made, were heard by nobody 
but himself, you , paraded at full length ; while of Sir Francis 
'Burdett's speeches, heard by every' body except' Mr. Perry, -you 
only inserted a few lines. Can you, after such manifest injustice, 
ever again profess to be the advocate of a jree press, or claim the 
title of an impartial editor df a newspaper. Your conduct on this 
* occasion fully illustrated ^your political principles ; and the preju- 
dices, selfishness, and obliquity of your character, were displayed 
in all their disgusting deformity. ' ' x 

*' But why, in such abundance, from James Perry, the offensive 
epithets of "mob 70 and "rabble?* Who is this James Perry 
- that he treats so contemptuously the Electors of Westminster !? Has 
-James Perry so long ranked himself with Lords and Dukes, that 
f he fancies himself an aristocrat by adoption; and, agreeably to 
the privileges of his order, entitled to debase and vilify the people 
ad libitum? . Ts it possible, Sir, that your are the same Mr.' Perry, 
whom we remember a vagabond, wandering about the country in 
a company of strolling players? Is it possible that you are the 
identical Perry, who, at that time, performed secondary charac- 
, ters under ^our theatrical leader, Mr. Cuthel, and who now 
ranks so high in JLord Grey's faction. Really, Sir, you make your 
old friends stare at your insolence. You have niost strangely for- 
gotten yourself ; your elevation has made you giddy ; and it is an 
act of kindness to bring you to your recollection. 

But pray Sir, what is the use of all your slander, insinuation, mad 
calumny* against Sir Fraucis Burdett 1 His consistency, integrity, 
and honest public conduct, it is true, are a standing libel against 
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the venahty and apostacyof the wretched crew to. whom you ace ■ 
prottiUited. If any thing could add to his popularity, it would be 
the enmity of sack a factions, selfish slave as James Perry. Is it 
not remarkable, think you, that the tools of Faction, and the tools 
of power, unite against the character of the Baronet J When cor- 
ruption is to be defended, and the people opposed,' the Quarterly 
Reviewers, Slop, Stuart, Canning, aud Ferry, can forget - their ani- „ 
mosities, shake Hands, and unite in a common object 

In your paper on Monday yon complain of the absence of Sit 
F. Burdett on the motions relative to Mr. Wyndham Qui'n and the 
Scotch Burghs* Now, Sir, you do not imagine that the. Baronet, 
- h4» •constituents, or the people of England attack any importance to 
tlte decision of the House on these questions. They see only 
hypocrisy added to justice. It is not the depravity of individuals 
at which they are enraged, but the defects of the system which is 
tfae^prinapy cause of their wickedness. They are indignant at the 
system wfeieh creates the crime; aud at the hypocrisy which inflicts 
a partial* punishment. To reasonable men the practices of Quin, 
Swanffi and Sir M. Lopez, proved nothing, but the necessity of a 
radical reform in our representation; it is on these occasions that 
the Whigs put forthaJl their duplicity and cajoUery; but the 
people are not! to be deceived. They listen with disgust to the 
plausible and delusive harangues of Sir James Mackintosh; and, t 
see with indignation a- man hypocritically labouring, to reform the 
Criminal €bde and diminish the number of crimes; while he is 
exerting all his att and sophistry to. perpetuate an iniquitous 
system productive of crimes of the most mischievous and atrocious^ 
character. 

Whenever your public conduct is complained of, your, usual 
pmctice is to appeal: to the 40 years you ostentatiously boast you 
have been before the public. In that long period, we confess, we 
cannot discover a single act of your life entitled either to gratitude 
•r admiration. Faction, and not your country, has been the 
exclusive object qf your labours. To this sole and only object 
yon have sacrificed truth and independence; while those who 
have been swayed by more honourable and disinterested motives, 
you have persecuted with unceasing calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion* The happiness of the people has been continually on your 
lips; while the interests ofa despised. minority b&ve been solely at 
your heart If any thing could plunge the country in anarchy - 
and confusion, it is that base sophistry which is incessantly 
employed to avert the timely reform of abuse ; and if we had a 
curse to bestow, it would be on such a man as James Perry, who,- 
while he hypocritically professes to be the friend of the people, is 
endeavouring by every artifice and subterfuge to mislead them, and 
perpetuate their calamities. 

We have only one more observation to make, and then we shall 
conclude. Among a tribe of venal editors, with which the country 
is afflicted, we consider Mr, Perry the most prostituted and des- 
picable ; and as to the whiggism of which he boasts, we can assure 
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bin* it U Mi ditpieed ami mtpmdcd deetrme, *bic* fifcifJaeb* 
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MIL CARLfLEAND THE BfBW. 



^ Jtoatelff* caaoot be admitted 
' Locke 



agatast the clear evidence of Re&on.* 
:«• £ss^r On ihs Human UAfoslriJty. 



Before we begia, we wweld firet recommend Ant all binete* eH 

XVIUw 



fe»etie*a*c*tbtis«4te, and alt ptfoatemteis, rend the XVIU and 
XlX cbapters of the immwrtel warn; we mate qealed at tfce; bead 
ofthfeartMe, 

Mediae permitt e d by law la eatume the jaatice amtntHfcji oC 

oat Cfimfamt Cade, and after mctitutioea, why should nattmaswme 

fre e d om be federated towards the Christian Beiigioat? Snpersmttea 

apart, the Bible » alteram bat a printed boon* nmi whether il in 

what it purparts to be, to uct depend open ibe evidence by wmkb 

ilk supported. If the Bible be tbe word mf Gad, howeves afciesd 

if may kte, however contradictory, and however contrary in what 

human lu a mwi woaM espeet fretn tucb a source;, yet if, it be tba 

ward of Gad, wrought implicitly teiamwibc terns autberity, £te> 

araa weald deny what {sekaew Ge4 bad affirmed t bat tte<yeestic» 

W-ll1tw»l>betbfWo«ieiGkHir Fiwm the maimer in wbieb rt 

to* tNM transmitted t» ur* aad ftoai ita contents*, are there euffi- 

cfewt proofs te convince a reetenable mam ef ht iaaatttem divine 

origin t We again say the Bible is but a beak, and whether is ia 

iatftted to more reverence than tbe Veda of the Hkidoae, the 

Atoorftftof Mahomet, or tbe Arabian Nights* mast depend cm the 

gneattf piwefr of bt aethenticrty. Let im, then, we say, hwpiice into 

tfrepteofa ofim divine origin. Let wash ourselvcr aumfaliy» if 

Ibis votamenf print and paper, be entitled to pfecedeecy over att 

other volume*. Let us examine if the proofs of its authenticity 

bo to strong, that reason ought to be prostrate before il * that the 

test* wwiob determine truth aad kleebeod in other eases aagbt to 

be abandoned ; and that tie Bible, although it is a mystery wbieb 

r#e) caflmot comprehend, yet it is a mystery which we ought implt* 

titty Kr believe, Mr, Carlilb, aad these, mbe agree with 

bin, would not refuse their belief to a reveietieu from Gad, pen* 

tided it were proved to be such; bat they deny, at far as we 

Understand, that there are sufficient proofs *f th* Bibk being a 

nidation from Gad. Let os hear impartially tbeit or^eetsaaa; 

L If appears strange if the Bible be the word of Gad, and 
intended for universal belief, that It is not accompanied wsfeneme 
clear and decisive proofs, so as to plane ite enthentioityibcyond 
dispute and oevil; instead of this, however, it is snobecare, and 
to fott of contradictions, that tjo two man ere agreed abeot ka 
meaning; and atteh is th* wonderful perplexity af Urn sacred 
volame> that hundreds and thousand* of perrons, who Urr en tbe 
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retefthcbwuv who devour the substance of theeo*r, ere solely 
employed m explaining it* mysteries, and* rendering then* intelbg*- 
bte to the people. Now, it is contended, if the Bible Were the 
von) of God, It would be free from these defects* end instead o£ 
. being a source of antmosit y > division*, and impoverishment , it weul4 
have been so clear* and inteUig ible,. that all mankind would at once , 
agree about its meaning and object* 

II. The foundation of Revelation rests entirely en the miracle* 
which it is said were performed. Now, a miracle, is a violation ol 
the ordinary'course of nature. We know, from experience^ that 
aseii ante dead, de not come to life again*; we knew, that iron 
cast into water Will sink and not swim ;' and we know that the lame 
cannot be made to Walk, not the blind' to see, by merely touching 
with the finger. Now, if it he proved, that the contrary of this 
has bmesrphsce, wemost admit thai a miracle has been wrought ; 
bat, then, we have oar own experience, the » evidence of our senses* 
that no such iking either can, or ever did takepUce; therefore, before 
we can btlieve that such miracles have happened, we ought 
cither to he witnesses ol them ourselves, or to kititfee them to the 
tenet credit, they ought to be attested to us en unquestionable 
authority. ' 

We do not knew whether this argument be quite clear to our 
beloved bretberen, but we will endeavour to illustrate a little*' 

In the New Testament it is related, that the dead were raised, 
the hune were made to walk, ami the blind to see, in a most 
mtraculous manner. Experience informs men that such things 
cannot happen ; therefore, to believe that they have happened, on 
the here testimony o farthers, it is necessary, at least, that this 
testimony should be above aU suspicion. First, we ought to be 
quite sore, that the men who saw and related these strange tilings, 
dsi actually see and relate what is attributed to them. Secondly, 
*we ought to hie quite sure; that they wese '- honest men, worthy of 
credit, and enlightened mew not liable/ to be deceived hf the 
eutmtug of othefsj and, lastly, that they hud no interest in leaking 
men believe wbaMbey pretended to have seen. TAtVdsy, we ought to 
he quit* sure, that the men who relate these extraordinary tacta, are 
consistent in their narrative, and do not contradict each other. 
<#ourfAty, wrought to be quite sure, that, in the long period of 
eighteen centariea, the facts have neither been corrupted nor mis- 
*ef*je**nted by translators, nor hsvcnted inure by - succeeding 
generations* 
- These conditions appear indispensable, to intitle the miracles 
'retorted in the New Testtrment to the least credit $*--bow far these 

• conditions apply to the Evangelists, remains the mxt subject for 
• inquiry. <• «. < >• • > - * 

• Flint? it Is contended! that the four first hooks of the gospel, 

• were not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but were 
Compiled several centuries after tfeese men lived, when there was 
**> opportunity for detecting their falsehoods by living witnesses. 
But, secwwtfy, even if these men were the authors of the books 
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anerrbed to them ; ycf tbty were extremely ignorant men* Kible to 
he deceived by the conjurors* and impostors of the day ; therefore, 
Mr testimony i* not entitled to much credit ; and moreover, it ie 
sfcfcf, that those men were" desperately poor; hence it i* inferred ^ 
tjmttbey might lend themselves, as agents to the delusion, for the 
sake of bettering their condition. Thirdly, from the lapse of time, 
it is thought, the facts may have been misrepresented, or invented ;. 
therefore they are not to be implicitly relied upon. Lastly, it is 
contended, that their narrative is full of the most palpable .©on- 
trediotioea; and altogether is of such a nature, that it would not 
substantiate n fad of the most trifling import, in . any Court of 
Justice in Enghwd. v 

From all this-it it inferred, that the miracles: recorded in the 
New Testament, have never •been performed ; and. instead: of the 
evidence being # sufficient proof of these extraordinary facts, it ia 
sa weak, that it Trduld not be considered sufficient to establish/ one - 
affile most ordinary -phenomena of nature. *- « 

The objection, however, principally retted upon by unbeliever*,- 
is the extraordinary contradiction© in the narrative. Matthew 
snysv ihat Jesus Christ desceoded from king David, , by his son 
Solomon, begotton on Balhsheba the adultress; Luke say*,, he 
descended from David by bis son Nathan. Matthew says, that 
the number of generations from Abraham to Jesus was fbrff4m&; 
Lake contradicts him, and says, the number was only forty-mie. 
Matthew says, that, in a fit of jealousy of the infant Jesus, 'Herod 
commanded all the children in Bethlehem, under two years of age, 
to be destroyed ; Luke never mentions this extraordinary act of 
barbarity: and, in this case, it is said, Matthew tells a palpabfe lie, 
because Herod, at that time, was seventy years of age; he was a 
. wise and humane priuce; he was then in the last stage ofta mortal 
malady; therefore, it is inferred, he would not he guilty o/sucb a 
wanton and savage act of cruelty, merely from jealousy of king 
Jfesas, the son of Joseph the carpenter. Matthew tells a story 
about the wise men of the East, and about the Devil and the 
pinnacle : Luke does not mention these things : hence it is inferred, 
thai? they are all pure, inventions either of Matthew or of the Haty 
Ghost. 

Upon the subject of the Lord's supper, various incongruities ate 
pointed out. • The three first, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, mention 
the bread and wine* and the. body and blood of Christ ; but John 
does not allude to this mysterious subject; he merely tells the 
story about the washing of feet/ They contradict each-other about 
the women who followed the 4 cross. They contradict each other 
dreadfully about Christ's apparition*:. Mark says he mounted to 
heaven in the presence of the eleven apostles ; but neither Mat* 
thew nor John mentions the circumstance at all ; and, as to Luke, 
he contradicts himself both as to time and place, . 

Wc could enumerate fifty more contradictions and absurdities 
pointed out by unbelievers, did our limits allow, but we must con- 
fine ourselves to a few concluding observations. 
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Fast, it appears strange, that four men should ifae -umpired to 
write upon the same facts ; but itis still more strange, U^t t|p 
same spirit should inspire them to contradict each other. 

Our second observation is, that it is the duty of the Clergy to 
explain these things clearly and satisfactorily to the people. To 
attempt to stifle inquiry by prosecution, would only still fort^r 
stimulate curiosity. Guilt, which is now only suspected, woulfl 
;then be confirmed, from the dread which is manifested of a fajraujl 
open investigation. The light which has gone abroad on these 
subjects can never be extinguished. if men be prevented from 

•reading, they cannot be prevented from reasoning. The contra- 
dictions whieb we have mentioned are so gross and palpable, that 

. no honest man can conceal his doubts; and if the Clergy can 

. dear up these things* why suffer the people to burst in ignorance 
and uncertainty ? If religion be founded on truth, it needs no 

? force for, its support ; ^and if it be not founded on truth, sooner it is 
abolished the better : no worthy man can wish its continuance. Free 

.inquiry may be injurious to individuals, but it can never be injurious 
lo the community : truth will be placed on a more immoveable basis, 
>and pernicious errors. exploded, It was considered monstrously 
unjust, in the early ages, ( to oppose Christianity by persecution,* and 

« it would be equally unjust to maintain it by the same means. There 

1 have always been good and wise men who doubted the authenticity 

of the scriptures ; some have laid down their life for their opinions; 

and scores have died quietly in their beds, only expressing their 

-regret ~at the continuance, of what they considered, a disgraceful 
imposition on their fellow-creatures. We think, therefore, that a 
man ought not to be treated either as a monster or a maniac who 
has doubts on this subject; and, we think, it is a disgrace to the 
country, that any man should be dragged from his home and family, 
merely from publishing these doubts. We consider the members 
of i,he Society for the Suppression of Vice, a set of base disgusting 

' hypocrites;' and, we will, in our next number, point out to these 
Holy Inquisitors, subjects which more demand their attention, than 
the prosecution of Messrs. Carlile, Tyler, and Cahuac. 

'London Clergy. --The unfeeling rapaoity of these men 
knows no bounds. We lately noticed that they were about to 
petition the House of Commons- for an increase in their stipends. 
In this petition it was alledged that, according to the act of Henry 
VIII, they were intitled to 2s. £d. in the pound ; this is found to 
be one of those pious frauds for which the clergy are notorious: 
there being no act in existence warranting such a claim. The 
petition of course was rejected ; but the clergy have not abandoned 
their object; and a bill has been introduced . by Sir James 
Graham to obtain in a clandestine manner, what could not ^e 
obtained by a fair and open investigation. Petitions have been 
presented from different parishes, against their preposterous and 
unseasonable pretensions. The details exhibited in these petitions 
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aro dif graeeM m the extreme to Are J Landed l^rgy. Men} of 
these reverend -gentlemen receive 1,260)., 1,600*., or e*e* $,&<& 
a year. Of 35 p*or clergymen wb$bad petitioned for an increase 
"in their incomes; dot one, on an attAffe* receives lass than 6001J 
a year; twenty -five of them were pi#rwte, and the fattest piattl- 
jsts too in the : profession: Instead; effo siding irr their respective 
parities, to look after the souls of* their : parishioners, the pe wos- 
age house, in many instances, is let, at an exorbitant rent, for a 
counting house, a warehouse, or a manufactory. *Ph4 assemble 
scrubs they employ to do' the pulpit duties, are gerieraHy void if 
information and talent* because no person of ability wiH engage as ' 
curate for 601. or 70L a year - and the consequents; that tae 
parishioners are put to the expense of paying for m^g4e*lMli^ 
Some of the Clergy, subject to tho Fire Act, hare hot* pat thsfr 
names to this infamous petition, from a wish to conceal fht ma fsj l 
tude of their incomes ; therefore, the incomes we have me^inaodd 
' may be considered the lowest; and whether* there be any necessity 
for increasing them, we leave the reader ib judge* fa ot» e$NiN& < 
there never was a notfrre disgusting instance of clerical *ncrbs(l|- 
jneat — and at a more unseasonable moment— eomia^ just wheb'Ae 
citizens of Loadon were endeavouring to rid the%nsel*es tfltfee 
oppressive Coal Tax. ft -Wilt, no doubt, cause great animosity 
betwixt the parishioners and their ministers ; and how the tetter , 
m future can offer up an exhortation about diartty, or any other 
virtue, we are at a -toss to imagine. But it is no swatter to tie 
incumbents if the churches be deserted ; they are not like disflutft* 
ing ministers, the^r are sure oftheir incomes, if they only preach 
to empty pews. * * ; ,^ < 

*> , City Mem bee*,— These geatiemeu, it appears, >*ve tx&p 

* eaced considerable interruption in the Honourable Hon*e,framtJje 

^^fkiimg; coughing, shouting; and other vulvar practices resolved |» 

^?>% *ha members of that polite assembly. The Times has, m \* 

i solemn, and awful manner, warned them to ,be*T, more i and spesk 

less. We aUo should wish to give them a word <»f a^uce, espf- .* 

cially Messrs, Wood and Waithman. These gentlemen obtained 

•r the suffrages oftheir fellow cUiaerts for their mt^rrty s#d jpd**fj ; 

'« qualities neither esteemed nor patronised at St* ^trphenaj fad Jfce 

only thing that can prevent tj«ias*aluugiatoim^i6ca«?pe, H ifee 

< support ^of the people; which support they. can on{y obtain ty 

■ keeping aloof from the two factions' by wham the people are insaued 

. and plundered. With this support, Sir Jr*r*ae la -BMteffc has l$*g 

braved both Whigs and Tories ; and it i* to him, we Amdd 

recorameolr the City Members to look for an ta&wplt. * ' 



^ondont- Printed by W.T. SHERtttN, 28, Lu*er SmittiStreet, HUkM*? 
Mpn Square, *. ' • tf 
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LETTER II. 

' TO TPE RIGPT HQN* W. 8. BO€ENE. 

On <** Poor Lams, and o* the bttt Mode of improving ite 
Conditio* qf the Working Class**. 

ME, APRIl 14, I«9. 

lit oar last Letter to you, we stated, as our opinion, that one of 
the chief cause* of pauperism was the very inadequate price paid 
for labour. : To abate the pressure of this evil we recommended 
the repeal or* the Combination Act, because it #ave anMnfair a«k» 
vantage to the employer over the employed; and we also said, that 
every facility ought to be granted to emigration, which, by lea*- 
etning the supply of labour, would enhance its price; but we 
traced the great source of all our calamities to bxcismtb taxa- 
tion, which had enhanced the price of the necessary articles of 
consumption, of the labouring classes, and paralysed the exertions 
of the agriculturist and manufacturer.; and this w«w an evil/ we eon- . 
tended, which could only be removed by a Reformed ParKantenf.- 

Before we .enter on the subject of Are Letter, \t£ shall maker one 
or two remarks on the opinions of Mr. Maltbus, Mr. Rtaavdo* 
"Major Torrens, and others, On the subject of the poor; - to which 
opinion, Mr* Snsor, In ayrery interesting and elaborate work on 
popoktfen, has replied. 

It is, Sir, you well know, the fundamental principle of the 
three £rst of these writers, that breeding mnd /ee m mg are iusepaia*. 
Wy connected ; or, , to translate their opinions out of their owti 
heathenish dialect, they contend, that the more comfortably man- 
kind are fed, clothed, andiodged, and the more they will mcrease, 
multiply, and impoverish the earth. According to them, it is in 
vain to attempt to better the condition of the working classes* . 
unless the working classes themselves will exercise, some discretion* 
and fix a limit to the multiplication of their numbers. If* sajr 
«hey# we provide for a million of paupers to-day, we shall speedily 
t>e burdened with a million more; the greater the quantity of 
food* we provide* the greater will be die. number of consumers'; 
the increase in men will always keep pace with the increase in 
food* and the only limit to the fbrtricr, is the impossibility of 
acquiring the latter. Then these philosophers laugh aft all at- 
tempts* to better the condition of the poor, by ahna-gmagor other- 
wise: they say that such attempts do not in the least tend to 
eradicate the evil, but only to defer it to it more distant period* 
while the number of persons thereby degraded is increased, and 
the morality and independence of the comnvunrty impairecL Ao* 
. cording to them, the only remedy for the evils of poverty ia either . 
— famiitB, which would limit the increase 1 of the human species 
by the impossibility of acquiring food; or* wbjth they consider 

Vol. II. \ .*.*',- 
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the prtrfct^le, remedy, tte;ie/:es*ty} offal} 1*130$*, wb<*haye not 
the means to maintain a family, abstaining from matrimony* . 

But these check-population philosophers go still* further, than so; 
They contend that the working classes .have the. power, within 
themselves of recovering their puik-and independence, and becom- 
ing a sort of gods upon ear^n. The price of labour, they say, has 
fallen, from its superabundance; diminish the supply, then its 
value will increase, or to state their meaning plainly: " all ye that 
are poor abstain from matrimony and procreation,' then will labour 
become as valuable as gold, and an ingenious mechanic, or robust 
husbandman* of more importance than. a landed estate.; While 
the market is overstocked with your numbers* you will be slaves, 
and your children will be slaves; you will be trampled on and 
despised; and you will be kept in poverty, ignorance, and wretch- 
edness to .the end of your lives. , Govern then your lusts* ye stiff- 
necked race ; abstain from generation ; swear in your hearts, you 
will. no longer get brats to starve, or beggars and slaves, to share 
the miserable pittance with their famishing parents, and to minister 
by their toil to the ayariqe and cruelty of unfeeling masters." 

Language, similar to the above, is held by M.iltHus and his 
-followers. It would take up more room than we have to spare to 
answer .such strange doctrines; but we will suggest one or two 
considerations to those frozen-hearted philosophers, which may 
stimulate, them, in some, degree, to lessen the misery with which 
society is, already afflicted. They, indeed, profess to be»men of 
humanity, aod to have the good *of ihe community sincerely at 
heart ; but they contend that all attempts, to mitigate the surFer- 
iags,of the people^ unless an increase in their numbers is guarded 
against, will be;abortive* and as useless as the labours o£ Naiads, 
lino attempted, to empty a well of its water by drawing it out with 
a perforated bucket. . 

\ . Our. first observation is, jthat what is done cannot be undone, 
that even admitting the truth of the doctrine, that it is folly and 
.cruelty in men to get children which they cannot maintain; . yet 
JUt, Malthus, and those wjio agree with him, mu4 allow the 
necessity atuj bumaajty of providing for those, who are already in 
the world, anjd who were begotten under, the old rtgime, and 
.before their parents could have heard of the truth and importance 
of his. principle. ....,' ,<,,,. . , 

Our second observation is, t jbat the propensity which mankind 
have to propagate their kind is: so -strong, that Mr. JVfalt bus's 
pvwscQ does, not aj^ear very practicable : it would depend, no 
.doubt, a good deal oajndiyidual feeling but to many the remedy 
; jprojuAd' be infinitely worse than t ifoe disease, in ♦its worst stages. At 
, all events,, such a remedy appear* ,tp u> a dernier resort i and cap 
: hardly be insisted upon in axrquntry where,, like our own* in all 
.probability, the>w}iole t .population might be employ eo* and maip- 
, lightening the ^pressur^ of taxation, and" giving ,6*11 



tainedjbv, 

scope tp,J^r f aglcic4iljtureaod commerce.; .„<,., w » 

'It, ^bBer^.^n^eflfJed hy< soij^ smd among; < pttap, -Ivp | hat 
place-hunting;, factious, aristocratic "slave, James Perry,, tjiat 
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poverty and; misery 'must necessarily be the totf of * cetfsiderable 
portion of every highly cultivated and civilised! cownrimmyy and 
that' the tiro extremes of op a knee and poverty, are the-nateral 
consequence of the general diffusion of knowledge -fend 'th* urtsi 
Haw ia * position iwhich we politely deny* W^ do irideettaduut, 
that,ihcountries, ^he most highly civilized, wo*6o generally ob^ervd 
the greatest inequality of condition, the insolence of overgrown! 
wealth,; and the meanness and wretchedness of extreme poverty } 
but these are evils we ascribe not to the diffusion of knowledge? 
but the prices and defects of government. 'In England we have 5 a 
striking example both of the fact and cause of this unnatural* astjo- 
cifltiooj rlnno other country which* now i*v or of tffcich we*bslve 
read, have philosophy, the arts, literature, and if ttot'thepmcttee" 
at least the theory of legislation* and government, been carried to 
such an bigh j degree of perfection as in* 'England; yet in no otbetf 
country can be found such an extreme inequality in the condrtiott 
o£ the various -classes of her inhabitants: bot'we'aseribte this 
Ustdeftiahb inequality not to the genera* division **f •> knowledge^ 
but to tbetabuse of that in valuable* blessing. ' We ; WsdritW^it to the; , 
exclusion' of the .people from a just/ share In tjteir, govfcrtftnetiti 
Knowledbev as well as justice, says clearly, -that the lefcfcimatfe 
object i of all ^overnme'rits is thje general good, and ■ to ! diffuse 1 , ak 
far as possible, an equilibrrum of cWnfort and fcnjojftnem tlttooghr 
eU'ciasses* Extiremei, whethev' of wealth' or poverty 5 ,' ought alike 
to <be' avoided, because thfev are atrke pretf tfctfvte 'of misery and 
vice. In the system whksk has ptevaile'd in * this • bontttry, ' the 
people binre been excluded frota aU purticipatiOTf in febe govern^ 
roent, and ' the : » consequence fras ■ been* that their interests oh 'all 
occasions have* been sacri ft eedv ' » l^Wtead of ^oVernmeit t sti ppoHf hg * 
the weak against' the strong, itihas-ticfea e&is^atotYy awJirig ttae 
strong against the- Weak, an^sitt|l^oVtiiijg'th«1lrterests , of tfcfe'iflkineU 
city instead uafi *thab aaajority o0 tke ^aamunfty. H^ncef wtHflffer, 1 
th»t one part iof the community is'btgvtfted and'ilD^oVerisne*,^** 
the other in' wealth aaoV affluence, nodfmm^h^^lAision'oiP'ktl^w^ 
Jtdgcvbwi frjotn ti^e unequal dtsttfbntioft 0^^Mf«cs*'^owW^ 1 ■ m 
:, ^iKnowledgei»^owe^,'* in Whose hands' seev^ttatf be jflttceA,' 
whether in»the hands of the' rutem/or inUliehahd^rth^^pW 
Imthe hands ©* the former itwty be Used* to *ke^*be»^eObte , itt 
slavery, *by keeping thewibsmdrBetft m^iotWe' 4#d sv^stttttfo^ 
\mt ¥ inl the.hahdwibf the MfciyiU'knMtPtiwf^ 
bastraineni; tepresarveor Recover their freisjlom,* or 'promote? the?** % 
hop^nes^r WheBithe Jbccty 6f*th*'weopte *te>fenligtaeWed,*rt4l* 
unpossiblbtbdb sfeey should Ik^'cbasirwe ^tber^ iiV-slai^^r 1 
misery t AeirromiH^ka.'iihti^ 

Wtssistirble ;! neither, stand iiigjailaiw^hsv 4a nge^hsV ta-sjIIHJjt 4WH* 
gagging Wia^icait re^miuithentj^)^ ifflist ttfttoph* tthd'ttiufcSpto 
U^ r wab,iWtediH ttejsuAtim^rttoft^ 
they not be victor'usna.iiasMjp&rai ecafosst? • TWtyttfcaV* ttfe°t)&fae¥p 

but an iyftorance of |fa> h^fr jm«A* ^f «Kr Anrinp ^■-'■■■■" j 
keep them .W^eaftu^g^M,,,:* VaJ ml *it (aon Jt^* * 
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, Ybft, jfisy however, * d%re*fti»g for from our subject ; ra ptjr* 
suit of that arch-fend Phrry* and Mr. M althus, we ha Ye beea 
diverted from the object of our letter; wo will now return without 

^further ceremony. / * . -* \ 

Since w* Ust addressed yon, yft» have i et rodute d two bills into 
the Home of Commoofc. on which it will be proper to make > few> 
.observation*, the first of these Bilk provides, that a residence Of 
$hree yew* in any parish shall in title to a settlement; to your 
fecund bUU which i* Handed to prevent the misapplication of poor 
fates, it is provided, that the children of parents applying for 
relief, shall be placed under the controol of the overseer** who are 
empowered to set theui to work* or otherwise dispose of them a» 
they think proper, » , 

. The law of settlesneut has long been considered the most defec- 
tive and absurd part of our poor-law system. The power of over* 
seem to remove a pauper* when he was likely to begone charge- 
able, or even without any such pretence, was* besides being an 
authority dangerous to personal liberty* a great obstacle to the free 
.circulation of labour. Instances too ham occurred* of overseen 
haying been guilty of the greatest cruelty, and even; of munier, in 
removing paupers to their parishes, while afflicted with illness, or 
during an inelemeof season of. the year. This, however, Is not the 
only evil which attends the jaw of settlement. The expense, oh 
account of law-suite, removals, and other charges, was enormous. 
The average amount of poor-rate* in Eagland an<} Wales, in the 
three years, from 1813 to 1815, was £8,108,719, atid of that gum 
was expended £327,&79, or one twtnty-fiftk part of the whole, 
chiefly in prosecuting or defending appeals and removals. * 

WbUe the poor rate is complained of, as such an intolerable bmw 
•then, it is certainly desirable, by every possible means, to diuutnsb 
this part of the expense, which in jao wise tends to benefit those 
for whom it was' raised ; but* £ir, it does not appear to us, that your 
remedy is so radical as it might have been. To be sure, according 
to your hiU*a person by a three years'' residence obtains a tettlev 
ment, and be cannot toon be removed from the place of htq choice, 
wbichis certainly better, than when be could be {breed away after a 

' residence of tA^ty X>r thirty years; but why not at once sweep 
away all thn> nonsense about settlements ? If the pauper is to here* 
fceved by arc^jjspulsory ajscsstoeut, why not relieve him m the 
Baj^w^rehe chooses to reside, in the place where he is in distress, 
and requires relief? What is the use of all these focal distinctions 
about parishes in the san>e country;? Is note Very pauper anEngn 
lishman, and every, parish ia England I Why the* this clan jargon, 
abputhis own pe^fch,o*, ** he might say, his own country } What 
barbarous, wfcat diagrao^ful legislation! To an Englishman every 
place, and every person, fin Englapd Ought to he alike ; and aft 
local disfioctions and attachments*, jfcuunnts of fc be*bejr<sjw age*-* 
OttghttobeobUt^ntfeda^ ' * • 

mi toaH this it may be sajd, that n» pisnsh ha* a right/nettbs* 

1 i •'■"'■ *• " ■ • •-— a -- **+di, -*'- li - ■'-■-; /; . ri^."" »wHinf_rr 
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ought it m Jbfc L*mfcWled* to **u*atairi >ioM than' its •©** poor. 
What fiwUth- distinctions about the « rigki" of paitafeeato mm* 
taio their «« *wu" poor ! Surely the same authority ^ wbtoh made- it 
a ftgAf ari<f dntf m parishes to relieve thrfr poor at All, ajk<| to 
keep their roads in repair, could, with equal propriety, compel 
them to where any distress whlcfc mlgtrt' oe*u¥, whether it was re- 
sident or not. The bill which efitHlei a fkraper to a setfkment 
alter throe yaarV Te«ide*ce> might hate, with as little departure* 
from the old principle of parochial relief, made H incumbent ort 
parishes to relieve any distress whatever. Bot,* then, it may be 
said, again, that such a law would cause pauper* to Jtaefc to those 
parishes whevethey were likety to receive the best treatment. Well, 
all this would be right again. The poor laws htNre originated in a 
mistaken bnmairity t and their object is to relieve distress; and how 
can these objects be better a^oApfished, than by aito^n^ 1 paupers 
to flock ft* those pieces, Where there ate evident sign*, that the W 
habitant* hate the means aft well m the inclination to relieve tbehi. 
But we hare already taken up too much room bythedisctisrfon & 
this subject* We are persuaded yMFMU "** very defective', ( add 
that* if H interfered at all wrfli the settlement law, it ought 1 to have 
been taach morerwftrM, and eat tifVby the* root** frurtful «otiri& 
of parochial **pef*e. In thettiH you haVfemtrO^rueed ^u have 
left abundant room fb> frequent, expensive, and intricate littgmte : 
but* in being the author of jftic* a measure, S*e have the charity td 
admit, that you may have been swayed as much by * ; regard tb the 
interests of the prtffesekm to which yotf belong asytnir own jmf^i 
ment. •' V, ' CJ 

- Of your second hilt \*e camiot think ^rhotit horror ; hort6f at 
die monstrous unnatural, and kidnaping principle on ^hichjt is 
founded/ What! take children flymvtheif t^reot^to phce'^nem 
at the metcy of ©verseera ; to plae* tm*rf fct the" itiettyaf ifcti, 
many of whom are the vilest, most hrutaH most igtMyrant,mid niost 
unfeeling wretches *n the ftc^ of tW earth ! Did- evet attV botf^ 
hear of such a thing? 'What a set of villains ye araMmt fttfr 
patents are ignorant, ami y&k WrUinstrtM* tfterr children you sat* 
What villains \ What TiypocrttJcat ifflia*» t What h the ca*ge ig 
their fgr*tomce> Wtem^etheiitlghdrtuit^ ftnfeirfr ttrc^ofci 
tors. But they are podr too, and ttHmbt marnrom tr^crrmdren, 
therefor* they may justly be deprived 1 6t a contrOol over them. 
Villains, again we say, wfio made tfaem poo>? What it ^ecatrte of 
«hefr poverty > All your measure* are! diabolical, aikf afj V^hr'a^ai 
ments are on,ly ao htany proofs dl yotrV rormer rm^mty toMfflty, 
fke poverty df which you complain; and the ignorance «*o2 :r if 
stfch Wrance ekist, are the cohaettWettcei of tb^ infetttatt^ :^flcV; 
that infernal tttfc sister* of funding -ami pa^hlb*ey;%nWifc 
now the curie, and whieh, ifberaisWd to, must ttMn^ateiy^ritfe 
all classes m misery and 'eonrnftinn. It is that HattSd -WW 
h*BT<vboe4th* ^bleof the n*«mi of 'sutetehm^, amWltaJk 1 *? 
«6t ttobral cliar^c^j and iHKlch, In-fteettoVmiTsi retmV^.tmi 
name df an Englishman, from being rh^ rnofet horjduraMfe arid re^ 
fpectaMe, ^^it^sVUe^^btema^iigt^efiil rti^hewotW. '^: 
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SIR C. WOLSELEY'S LETTER TO SIR F. BUR1>ETT, 

Rft»OLarBD,--«Thfct tfce declaration of Sir F. Buhdbtt, at our lost Anniversary, of 
* r4*, willingness to. co-operate with ali. the Friends of Reform, whether of limit- 
ed or extended viewi, is In perfect unison with the principle! o£ this Society* 
Liverpool Concentric Society, March 12th. ■ ■ \ 

Sir C. Wolselet acknowledges, that be still entertains an ar- 
deut gratitude for the former services of Sir F. Burdett in the great 
cause of the people; he admits that he once declared Jrimself the 
disciple of " the able, the consistent, and eloquent asserter of the 
political right of all men ;" he asserts that if the baronet would re- 
turn to himself, his " name alone would agaim befctower of strength;" 
and Sir Charles further admits, that, in nis opposition to Sir Francis^ 
he spoke of him in terms " somewhat TOO HASTILY.** *!». 

Notwithstanding all these admission*— -the justice of which no 
man will deny— and all this candour on the part of Sir C.Wolseley» 
it seems, he has still some small matter of, complaint against jthe 
baronet. We believe Sir C. Wolseley to be&most worthy man, ^ a 
man of sterling honesty ; the intrepid, advocate of the liberties (C 
the people ; and whose whole character exhibits a/ most gratifying 
contrast to the base villains by whom the CQuntry is plundered, jn» 
suited, and enslaved. When such a man, con plains, he has certainly 
a rightto be heard. Let us hear, then, the complaints of Siif Cbarle*> 
— which complaints he brings forwar4 toj justify himself for ap* 
pearing against Sir F. Burdett at the late, contest for Westminister* ; 

First, he accuses Sir F. Burdett uf |a t pattiai n abandon rnen^ of 
principle, or, at least, of some degree of inconsistejacyjin tas pnWw 
conduct. ^ ' .-»»••:, 

•...tyWfcr?® cpnfi^^sreipannoife^iRoov/er the slightest foundation for 
this charge.^ >Ve have ;o£ late, turned oyer a good many of the speeches 
fff&4i ful4gfffqt of tl)e ha* pn^some of them delijvered nearly twenty 
years ago r ai>d we have compared them with his Jatest declarations, 
anol we cannp^ for our lives discover the lens^ in his fiftfe 

tical; sentirnen^s^ The principle ^whicli* we htwe placed at the head 
of tbiqajJttck, is now,, and, iwe^veru'y, believe, always b^ been, thg 
principle wbicb jias actuated SfnFrancjs ^rdet;t fr > f Pe nerer.^^ 
kan^.peno4, the 'bigote^ borate of any particular plnnof w 
fprn^ to, the e^cU^ionc-of, al^otjiejs, ; « t Uoipn ,aji* co^peRB^Qjo haj{e 
a^waj^jte^ibia.jrnp^cv ^*pin jfaction, ^lace^unting,, jAbing, 
faction, fte WhQJ\jWt. fal* *i«lnoft, ^Measures aj»4 nottmieni ha^e 
qerta^y Wn 1& jnaxjgfc. f Jp. ippt ont^qorrHptionT-^o restofje^ 

^fa i pirqvir^ i a.|}^ oppression,; % f a 

fair,r^prpsep}#tion of ; ay^nte^|sr^bave,J?ee^^9 Wlu%re,,ob#|cg: 
°f *»A&BR*f*. a »d *% aex^inj^sh ** '^^i^iTO^ftWftlWi 
ajfrqw<$ Jns willjqgness to,unite with any .maftpjr.se^pf r^nrt^hjgsj 
Torjfis, or, U^Wfal S^Frage; .men^all w ff ;e;aceep,taWe I ft).jiiin^ 
$ffl!k%#£ wer« reform. :J With suchpr^^ple^j^rjtaiinjri by, 
$ r i**$V i m t JWfj *W<M j41 ^mes. ^ a^ly^Jiere^^W ^ 
j^onswt^cy ? Wh^r^was % inconsistency pt, flrmfeng forward^ $$ 

JTT^r io W»5 <*H* J'^ffr^Wi ^^Vf&ftR (W^'MeWStRW 
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fefableto "unicerial" suffrage? iut Sir Charles aays, that 1 the. 
General Suffrage of the Baronet, has the same application as' the 
Universal Suffrage of the Major. We have no objection to this de- 
finition, only let people keep their temper and their reason ;— *both 
parties, theu, are agreed alter all, and things only wanted a little 
mutual explanation. Let us now hear the second complaint of 
Sir C. Wolseley, namely — 

The Baronet bringing forward Mr. Hobhoose, who, according to 
Sir Charles, does not adopt the principles of Sir Francis Burdett. , 

Even admitting, * which we do not, that there was- some differ 
rence in opinion between the Baronet 'and Mr. Hobhouse, vet 
would Sir Francis be , perfectly consistent with tiie maxim he has 
always held, of co-operating with all men whose object is reform, 
in co-operating with and supporting Mr. Hobhouse* H* there be 
any part of the Baronet's conduct more defensible, and more 
justly entitled to praise, we verily- think it is the part he acted at 
the late election. A most numerous meeting was held of the 
Electors to consider on the most proper person to put hi nomina- 
tion at the ensuing election; the choice of the meeting fell almost 
unanimously upon Mr. Hobhoose; there was no exclusion of any 
party from this meeting—it was public ; every one was at liberty 
to deliver his sentiments, and propose whom he thought proper; 
it was strongly urged too, a^ the time, by all parties, the necessity 
©f abiding by the decision of the meeting, whatever it might be ; 
and that decision was, as we have said, in favour of Mr. Hobhouse; 
what choice, alternative, or direction, we ask then, had Sir F. Bur- 
dett in this business? To talk about Mr; Hobhouse being the 
nominee or protege of the Baronet, is the silliest nonsense we ever 
heard;* he was the nominee of the Electors of Westminster, 'pub- 
licly and fairly assembled ; and the decision of> the meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor was equally binding on Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 
Hobhouse, aa/i all those who concurred in its proceedings* That 
decision became the law for the conduct of the Reformers ; and to 
talk about bringing forward the Major, after Mr. Hobhouse had 
been canvassing three months, was the most puerile conceit that 
ever entered the mind of man, and deserves neither notice nor 
comment. , Thai the election of the Major could not be carried, 
thirty-nin* votes, m fifteen days, is a knock-down proof; and as 
to any other political character, better known than Mr. Hobhouse, 
we are ignorant to whom Sir Charles alludea; he certainly cannot 
taean himself, because, we confess, with all shame for lour igno- 
rance, that till within the last few months we never heard that auch 
a man a* Sir C. Wolseley was in existence.' To bring forward the 
Major was just the thing desired by onr worst enemies. iThey 
knew, as well as Sir F. Burdett, that his election could not be car- 
Tied ; but they were terribly apprehensive that the election of Mr. 
Hobhouse could be carried. It was a good ruse de guerre of wily 
LambVlWhen he said the Reformers ought to support the Major; 
aqa 1 had the Westminster Committee been the, dupes of such| 
arrant Whiggery, we say, they i would have been the* veriest babies 
that ever wore twaddling clothes. 
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. The union of Faction and. Corruption, *ooV iheir inteaMasg 
calumnies ooUfee.clwrftcteraiMi principles of Mu Hobhouse* ««e 
a ftuficiej* guarantee of bis political principles* awl ought** have 
insured bun ike hearty support of every friend to the pjUsiic imusju 
The observations of Sir.C. Wolseley on the p«*cipk* of Mj> Bob* 
house, form, by for, the most offensive and foolish part of bis 
letter. To say that Mr. Hobhouse was «' wiling mid ftafy to 
0ro/&« AW piUtfqiFM," is a calumny so vile, that wo did not 
think there was a mania England capable of uttering it, except 
suck a fellow as P&*fiY, who* it is notorious, i& xeady to say or 
swear, aov thing for faction and pfece.i*-What ane the principles of 
Mr. Hobhouse F It has never been asserted lie is a Tory* still less i» 
be a Whig , because he has all' along been the powerful assailant of 
that antswaltai crew ; what then can he be out; a Radical Reform- 
at the enemy of corruption, and borough usurpation, and, as such, 
entiled to the support of Sir C. WoUeley, and every other friend 
to the people* As to the old. exploded error, about Mr, Henhouse 
coosidefteg the extension of suffrage of third rate importance, it 
baa been made as clear as noen-iay ; > and it is a pity to see Sir 
Cbarlas bringing forward a silly presence,, which every body else 
bias long since forgotten** In our 40th number, when speaking on 
this subject, we showed plain enough to be understood by any 
ckdpeJe that ever walked over the lea,, that Mr,: Hobhouse only 
considered ihe extension of suffrage of Utile importance, because 
be only considered it the mam* while the et$eet-rrthe security of 
all interests*— alone was valuable* Mr. Hothouse haa pufaikty 
declared he would carry the elective suffrage farther evert than 
BotfsjBHOL&E&s, and that he would support Amnuai. Far*4a~ 
MSMT9 ; what doubt, then, can there be about nil principle*? Is 
he not a Radical Reformer ? Bid ever any Whig or Tory jnuike 
such declaration h , No ! never, never 1 Let us hear no more*, then, 
afcttit tb* principles, of Mr, Hobhouse being " uai*W%#Wa, M or 
abo*fe;}u> as* being * genuine Radical Reformer. 
i W*e#a£*ad to see that ail the dogmatism about the -preciaees*. 
teal toweneh the elective franchise ought to be carried is feat wear* 
iaesjuju. It isa point on which there must necessarily beas much 
dsneance of opinion as there ace complexions* The principle of 
sbaClancentric Society at Liverpool is for at sjenejral c»a perat ioa 
asBQjpysal Reformers; and we are glad to see, 3m alerter from Mr» 
Walker* of Hull, to Mr* Harrison, the same principle as now adopt- 
ed by tbePoBtieal Protestants. Notbiqg can. prevent tbe: idtbaase 
SJriusnpssoltke Reformers, not even their follies and disrnopa, but* 
a* ils*ahi» that glorious, triumph will be moch sooner ^dueved by 
sjetsaSg tfttssaswc, than lb detachments. 



•* V"*&* <ftjta*»we have taken *p With Sir C. WsJedejr'ft tettet, we inStajH .* 



«•" %^ivwppa«9 we nave xaxen »p wkh >>« k~ wmcsieY s ibikw, we 
ectapa^wife>s*naufeon that Holy Brotherhood, ths 3oei«ty ** .fce _ 
^Vjof, art tt> j^igcuttonof Mr. Garulb. Every t week^ howfitf$,^8j?| 
Ca*WI# is acquitted by toe verdict of an honest and. independent JJOT> we a 
fotutuie devote a portion of our paper to the mbject; and ^daavow torifow 
the eanjnig sad mbphievons hypoeriay -of <feb ^roteeaton, and the ftlly sad iajsr 
S)s» 0* attempting to sappr eat opinion*, by/ Fames, and not? by rbasok. 

I II I! " H I I ■ . ■ I. , I ,i,,» I. , , M il 
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Lit not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned Aristocracy prevail.— Churchill. 

SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VIC*, 

" A man convinced against his will .... 

" Is of the same opinion still." 

, Every one reads with horror die history of the buntings, the 
quartering the thurab-screwings, the teeth-drawings, and scour*- 
ings, which were practised in the reign of Queen Mary, and which 
were resorted to, to compel men to believe the Catholic faith,, then 
the established religion. The Atrocities perpetrated in this bloody 
reign haven been denominated persecution. Tbey were com-* 
mttted by men'celebrated above others for tbeir piety and hfiinesa; 
and who considered these cruelties necessary to the glory of God 
and the prosperity of the Church. The principle on which they 
acted was simply this— to compel men by corporeal punishment to, 
believe in. dogmas, the truth of which they could not be convinced 
lj>v reason and argument It was an abominable, ignorant, mis*, 
cjuevous, blood-thirsty. principle, detested by all liberal minds, 
md which no man. would now bave the hardihood to avow. 
; But wherein, we ask, is the difference in the principle acted 
upon. by these ferocious bigots, and that which is now acted upon, 
by the Vice Society m the prosecution of Mr. Carlile > We say. 
there is no difference. The principle is the same in both cases* 
In both cases it is an attempt to uphold opinions by force, by cor- 
poreal punishment, It is no matter the magnitude of the punish- 
ment* whether it be roasting before a slow fire, thuaib-screwing,. 
scourging, fine, imprisonment, or exclusion from public offices* 
all these are only gradations of punishment, which, when inflicted 
oa account of opinions, originate in the same detestable principle 
pf, prosecution and intolerance.. Let not onr readers deceive them- 
selves ; the same men who would o%ag 'a man from his wife and 
fymily an.d immure him in a dungeOni on account of his opinions, 
wo^ld, were tbey not restrained by the knowledge, liberality, and 
humanity of the age, consign him to the flames, and behold his suf- 
ferings with complacency and maniacal delight It is against this 
accursed principle that we are now contending* > It is this odious 
principle wt&ch >has caused more misery than the sword of war. It 
is. tins principle, which at one period or other has deluged every 
country in Buwpe.with Wood. It wai this principle which raged 
at the massatreof St Bartholomew, when some of the best men in 
France were butchered by religious furies. It was the momentary 
Vox, II. 
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triumph of this principle^ which m^icted *h£ foulest blot in the 
history of our own cotfirt'iyV and shall we again suffer it to make 
its appearance? No matter under what form, however mild; — 
whatever tends to maintain opinions by force, by corporeal pains 
or inflictions, is persecution, originating in ~me same atrocious, 
mischievous, aud dogmatical feeling of the heart. : ' 

Prosecutors, in all ages, have disguised their diabolical object 
under specious professions ; formerly it was the gkJry of God, now 
it is the interests of morality for which victims are to be offered to 
the Moloch of prosecution. Formerly the auto dafe o£ bigots was a 
general burning, now, .thanks to the writings of Xocke, Voltaire, 
and Franklin, tney must be content with a little fine, imprison- 
ment, and till lately the pillory. The principle,, however, still 
continues ; its ferocity bas only been checked by the liberality of 
the age. Injustice is never at a loss for. some specious disguise. 
Despotism found a convenient pretence in "social order;" and 
superstition and intolerance are now seeking refuge in morality. 
How far the interests of morality are identified with free discussion 
on the authority of the Scriptures, it may be worth while to 
inquire: and then wc shall be able to judge how far the Vice 
i$dctelj*Mnswers the boasted object of its institution, by attempting 
to pumsn attempts to* call their authenticity in question. - •■ *«. >'• 
We could never discover that the Bible wag a very perfect code 
of morality.' We have, indeed* had occasion to remark, that the 
religion inculcated by the Bible is purely a point of faith, tufftttftg 
entirely on the belief of. two extraordinary facts— namely, the fall 
of man abd'his redemption by Jesus Christ. Man's salvation, it is' 
. held, depends on the belief of these two dogmas, not on his moral 
oWduct; and obtain it is> that the Bible contains no very digatned 
examples either for the imitation o£ nations or individuals. In no 
other book is to be found so imany frightful examples of individual 
vice and national wickedness. B&edy warV undertaken without- 
provocation, and for no other object but plunder -and conquest,—* 
mcett, assassination, robbery, murder, adultery,- fornication, under 
every' possible sftftpeimd dembination^ are the subjects with which 1 
the sabred vol o me abound*, and which it relate? as the chief oc5CUf- 
i^H^efcan^ong Ood's ©hoaen- people) "t • , t.i*. ; •/.* » !'• 

• It is. not, however, itheiaere example of these abominations' 
winc1rwejdnnk~ni«yibe^pernickais,.4>ut4tbe gross* obscene, and' 
Ifceentious wanner in which ithey are recorded* Nothing ts di^ 
guised; -every thing is exhibited in its* natural colours. Many 
parts of Holy Writ* we are persuaded, ad decent woman, nor man 
either, can read i wkboat blushing ; and every parent must he as 
anKidus to hide them fironi his children, as he woukl the Palm* 
Ikyal, or any other sink. of trice and licentiousness. What can be 
more shocking than the; whoredom* of'AkotoJt and At*t&4h y Of 
whom Ezekmfpalatea, in theifi&d chapter,, that they *« doted *po0 
their paramour** wkos&fakdfiadthsfa&ofasswmdivko*? 4tm* 
i* like the tissue dfhatroesJ*. The a*»nr of Tama*oo*r>4ier arouW 
4tnmoo; the intrigue of Ruth and Bona ; tbeihctsst of old Lot; 
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whoin fas daughter* first ! m*de drunk, and * tlieicl Slept wfth hTiA) 
the story of Judah and the* harlot, and, in shori," #fty riioi'e'cff 4 
rimitar character, which we could name, and which we frumbty 
Submit to the Vktt Society, may tend mfinitety more to corrupt 
the rifting generation, than the bawdy prints occasionally exhibited 
in the metropolis. 

-> ©ut the history of the good King David, the man' afyef God's 
towa hgart, exhibits the most singular tissue of wickedness anjl 
tfebaocherv. We 'never read of such a villain i and we do n6t 
know to whom he can be compared, unless it be either with Count 
Fathom or Jonathan Wild. There was no crime, We ve'rrly tfelieve^ 
which this man did not commit. He was a rebel against the Lord's 
anointed ; he was an outlaw and a robber, who Spent his time \A 
-pillaging, murdering, and ravishing the unoffending inhabitants 
ctf Israel : when he became king he committed the most abomina- 
ble crime ^recorded in history, first debauching 'the wife of Uriah', 
and then in a most cowardly manner commanding him to be assas- 
sinated. Mis son Solomon, the wisest of men, was a greater 
debauchee than i the father. He was the great Sultan of the East, 
keeping 800 wives and 800 concubines. The sonnets addressed to 
his mistresses, with the exception of a little obscenity, .are remark- 
able for delicacy and taste. We insert the fdljowing as a spe- 
cimen :— u '','*'" 

' M Hbw beautiful are thy feet,' with shoes, prince's daughter! ' 
«« the joints ^ofrtiy thighs are like jewels, the work of the hands of 
4 * a cuntiiiig workman. Thy navel is like a round goblet which 
" wanteth not liquor; thy beliy is like a heap of wheat set about 
M with lilies. ! Thy'fcwo breasts are like two young roes that are 
* f twins; thy necK is" as a tower of ivory ; thine eyes like fish- pools 
,** inr fteshbon by the gate of Bethr^bbuh ; thy nose is as the tower 
^of Lebandri, which 'fooketh towards Damascus. Thine head 
** ftpoft thee is likeCarrael, and the hair of thine head like purple; 
«* the fefrig is held ill the galleries. How fair and how pleasant art 
*•• Aotf, O I6ve*f6r dehghte!^— Solomon's Songs, Chap. VII. 
{ Thfcs sting the inspired royal bard in strains surpassing in ten- 
dftngsfc and taste the effusions of Petrarch to Laura, and which, 
fcr delicacy, hnve rierer been exceeded, except by the never- to-be- 
forfebttell 4t deUrest dea? y epistles of our illustrious Commander in 
Chief. Solomon, however, after all was not happy ; after satiating 
Ainffeetf with women;, wine, arid wisdom, he became disgusted with 
'-all sublunary thtngs; and, at last; had the unparalleled ingratitude 
Ufc dedkre, that 4 * till was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
W*M ndthhtg g*&d nri<>ter the sttn." 

*' White speafcing ; 'of tne worthies of 'At Olfl jTe^tament, it' wouft 
"%e UDrJardonable nc^ to mention the meek apd gen tte'Moses, who 
led the scdbby 'and ma'ngy Israelites but of Egypt. We will not 
4ttjf that Mosef was as subtle, arid as great an impostor as Mahomet. 
. »W<fl tvill not say thaft- Aaron, |he high. priest, was as necessary to 
Moses, as Perigdrff Talleyrand once was to Buonaparte. , We wifl 
«Nt* 6By thirt: Joshua was as g'feaVa mftHary ruffian as ow Blucner 
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or Suvarroff: and that the cruelties aod butcheries committed m 
Canaan* were ten time* more atrocious than any committed during 
the twenty-live years of revolutionary warfare. We will," in abort, 
say nothing of these three gentlemen, Moses, Aaron, and Joshua* 
por of their exploits ; bat we will make one or two observations ou 
various excellencies of the book on which we are commenting. 

First, we cannot help expressing our surprise, that a- country 
possessed of the writings of Bacon, Locke, Newton, Hume, and 
Gibbon, should still look upon the Bible as an invaluable treasure 
of morality, wisdom, and example. Some of the personages whom 
we have mentioned, exhibit the vilest characters recorded in his* 
tory ; and some of the passages to which we have referred, are so 
obscene, that, we are persuaded, they would not be tolerated in 
any modern publication of any description. That the moral ten- 
dency of the Scriptures is pernicious we have no doubt; and what* 
ever other argument may be urged of the utility of the Bible, and 
the religion founded thereon, it cannot lie contended that they 
tend to promote the interests of morality. " By their fruits you 
shall know them," and what do we observe? Are not our most 
profligate statesmen— Sidmouth, Vausittart, Liverpool, Canning, 
and Castlereagh; — and our most venal writers-*-the Quarterly 
Reviewers, the Courier, the Times, the greatest sticklers for the 
authenticity of the Scriptures ? And do we not frequently observe 
the most shocking instances of unbridled passion* among persons 
post enamoured of the divine writings, and which we ascribe 
solely to their minds being inflamed and corrupted by the Keen* 
Jious and obscene stories in Wb/y Writ t 

It cannot, however, be considered extraordinary in any person 
doubting the authenticity and utility of the Scriptures. There 
are, we believe, nearly one hundred different sects of professing 
Christians, all of whom are tolerated by the law.. ThesodhTereitt 
sects all interpret the Scriptures differently ; some of tbesn contra* 
dieting point blank what others assert* We have, for instance, the 
Antinomians, who contend that good works are of no importance 
whatever; that the death of Christ was a general atonement, and 
that we shall all be saved without exception ; on the contrary, site 
Calvinists admit only a remnant will be saved, who were elected 
before the foundation of the world. On the nature of grace there 
prevails about half a dozen different opinions; some asserting that 
when a man is in a state of grace he can never fall away froin it, 
and others asserting the contrary. About oritmoi sfa\ and the 
mature of the Trinity and the Holy Ghost, there have been broach* 
ed some dozen different doctrines ; all of which are quite iocootr 
prehensible to our understanding. Of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour it is asserted, by some, that he was God, equal in power 
and his other attributes to the Father; by others, that he was only 
a demi god; by others, a prophet; and by others a mere man. 
All these different opinions are allowed by law; they are supported 
by passages drawn from the same book ; and, te our mind, are aH 
equally clear and convincing. Observing these strange diversities 
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of epuMofr Arid cna{radictioos, we are certaioly not surprised ait 
seme individoala boldly advancing a step further than the rest* 
and asserting that the whole is an incompretansible* mass of an- 
cient rubbish, apayatery, and nonsense.' 

Devout people may feel alarmed at such investigations, but what 
have they to blame, but the 'indiscreet zeal of men, who not con* 
tent with enjoy log their own opinion* are seeking to stifle the 
opinions of others by prosecution I If they challenge inquiry, they 
must take the consequence*, of their temerity* It was their duty, 
no leas than their interest} to be silent. Prosecution always* pro- 
motes* rather than impedes, the diffusion of opinions. In the early 
history of Christianity we have a proof how gross errors may rise 
into importance by its influence; but how much more rapidly it 
must accelerate the diffusion of truth ! In the prosecution of Mr. 
CailliIjE, the. public will distinguish betwixt: the merits of men 
endeavouring to uphold a system in which tHey are directly inte- 
rested, and a; many who voluntarily encounters prejudice, calumny* 
and punishment, to expel from the mind* of his. countrymen, what 
t& conceives .gross and pernicious errors. : ?. f 

Before we conclude, it may be proper to make a few obserw 
tioQson the Society with which this prosecution has originated. 
They, are, we verily believe, a set of disgusting, hypocrites; 'the 
very name they have assumed ia offensive to every honourable and 
sensible mind. Formerly their operations were tanked to the 
twe-peuny hops,, gingerbread fairs, and obscene pictures^ These 
skulking .cowards, who carry on their paltry trade by ; the did, of 
spies and informers, have long been a disgrace to the community* 
The notorious John Bowles,: the Dutch Commissioner, who robbed 
the public of .some £100*000, was formerly an active member W 
this association. The nances of the present members we believe 
fare, not generally known* The number of members at one period, 
we understand, was fifteen hutidred, composed icfisfcopkeepers who 
had joined the association to screen themselves, from prosecution* 
mud of the adherents of the present system of abuse ia Church <n*d 
State* Why they should commence a prosecution against a mttn 
fcr pubUahinga book which attack* Christfajrffy, we 'are afe«4os« 
,to imagine. Their- jurisdiction, we conceiwd, ^as boated?** 
offence* against morality; und ; we have sem that Christianity is 
merely a speculative doctrine, not at all connected with virtue or 
vice. The public, however, will not fail to discover the hypocrisy 
and policy of the proceeding. Government had failed in their 
attempts at prosecution ; so, as a last resource, they are now en- 
deavouring to accomplish their object by ^ means of the Vke 
Society.. , '/•> ■•/. J j/ .-• .*'■" '. 3>4 

If the Vice Society were not composed^ base hypocrites, they 
might find abundant work in rooting out the abuse of our corrupt 
aysteau Let them for instance call to account the Right Rejgi&nd 
.Bishop of Lincoln* who has plundered the poor of the Mere* am) 
Spital Charities, to provide enormous incomes for bis relation*. 
Jet them attack the. corrupt and perverted etrtahhsbmcoto a^fiton 
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tmd Winchester; abolish the fraud and perjury which *fe daily 
committed by Bishops and Reverend Divines; and restore* to the 
« ooer smd htiigtmr; the manual income of £3§,000 of which 
they have been robbed. Let them labour to restore to the people 
the elective franchise, and root out the corruption, bribery, and 
ialse**wearsng at elections. • Let then? labour to reform the san- 
gaiuarv character of our cmnnal code, and relieve juries from the 
painful ahernatsve, of either committing deliberate perjury, or 
devoting a fellow- creature to an unmerited death. Let them 
•bore all thing* exert themselves to lessen the poverty of the* 
people, which is tile chief source of vice and misery; Let them 
ftaboar heartily in the pursuit of any of these objcfctsy and we 
shall then consider them sincere m their professions; but while 
they are bent on punishing an obnoxious individual* who h neither 
immoral nor vicious, and who is only actuated by a love of truth, 
we can- never admit that' they have any sincere love either for - 
religion or morality ; but that their sole object is to perpetuate 
abuses in which many of them are deeply interested. 

Whenever the trial takes place we shall have an abandonee of 
• cant and hypocrisy to alarm the weak, the credulous, sod the su* 
pers titkw s. We shall have painted in glaring colours' the Hcen- 
tkmsnetsand immorality attendant on unbelief; but we shall have 
no aUusion to the private and public virtues of the Greeks and 
Heman* befoae they bud heard of Christianity, and their subset 
;quent de gen era cy after imbibing that religion. At oil events; 
whether the Hi hie be false or true, it does not appear to us of so 
much importance as the right of free discussion : thk is the priu- 
cipte for which we are contending. Let every honest man' bear 
this <pftnc*pte in mind. Let him reflect that it is barbarous and 
afaeura to attewptto/brce conviction, and that men, when hr error, 
dfeghc to bo convinced of their error By reason and argument, and 
wot by foe and hwpmowmeot. Let hkn reflect too, thttt atty 
attempt to- ceuiroul opinions by the dvil power, proceed* on the 
name atvoekms principle as the prosecutions of the Papists, wmch 
uHmet* now enetraje and detest. Lastly, lot every honest man 
tajfleetoa th« skuwiig, coward4y, ino^rtritorial, and disgusting 
hypocVrtes, who have been employed to set -this prosttutiou eft 
Jbotj smd thc ba o ia ndcwrnrpt motitaaiu which* has originated. » 
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'» Taw chief cause of pttmpewism is the want of profitable employ* 
njMDS 4bV the labouring dashes. It would be easy for every oafish 
t* employ the greatest port of its poor in carry rag on oomemanusl 
wccapwtiODy jn the waiafecture of hate, shoes, vt clothes of anjr 
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kind; but where would be the utility of such establishments? 
The markets are already supplied with these commodities in abun- 
dance; and it would only tend to throw workmen out of employ- 
ment, to displace the capital already vested in these branches of 
industry, and force it at a loss into other branches. 

But it does not appear that the same argument could be urged 
against the employment of the poor in cultivating the waste 
lands, according to the plan of Sir John Sinclair. It is well known 
that the agricultural produce of the country is inadequate to the 
consumption of its population ; any plan, therefore, which would 
increase the produce of the soil, would not compete with capital 
or labour already employed, but would merely tend to lessen our 
dependence on foreigners for subsistence. This at least would be 
an advantage. But that the produce of our wastes, and the 
employment created, might be as great as possible, Sir John 
recommends a different mode of cultivation. Mr. Fallar, an emi- 
nent nurseryman at Gateshead, near Newcastle, has made some 
important experiments on the use of the spade in husbandry, 
According to him, land which he cultivated by the spade, and 
the wheat planted in dibbles, had produced the enormous return 
of seventeen quarters of wheat to the acre. The average produce 
in the ordinory mode of cultivation is not more than /bur quarters ; 
so that the extra expence is more than repaid fourfold. The ex- 
pence of digging an acre of land at nursery price is 33s. : but 
this is an operation worth two ploughings ; and, besides, by 
planting, there would be a great saving in seed. In the usual 
mode of broad-cast it requires two bushels to the acre; but in 
planting one peck is sufficient. By spade cultivation Mr. Fallar 
has made an acre of land produce the incredible quantity of eight 
hundred bushels of wheat. It is the opinion, therefore, of Sir 
John Sinclair, that manual labour might be advantageously em- 
ployed in the cultivation of our wastes, and more generally in the 
cvltivation of the soil. 

The waste land in the neighbourhood of the metropolis is very 
considerable ; and it is the opinion of Sir John Sinclair, that fif. 
teen or twenty thousand unemployed persons might be found in 
London alone to carry on some extensive agricultural improve- 
ments in its vicinity. He would not merely employ them in dig- 
ging, but in collecting manure, transporting it in barges up the 
river, conveying it to the fields on portable iron-rail ways, trans- 
planting the crops, hoeing, weeding, reaping, thrashing by hand 
mills, and grinding the wheat; in short, according to him, the 
employments which agriculture would afford to men, women, an4 
children, would be innumerable and unceasing. 

To carry this plan into effect, Sir John offers the following 
suggestions : — That a joint stock company incorporated by act of 
parliament, with president, directors, trustees, treasurers, &c; the 
capital of the company to be one million, to be raised by subscrip- 
tion in shares of £50 each, or twenty thousand shares in all. The 
Pr'mce Regent to be the patron of the institution ; and regular 
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accounts of the improvement carried on to be submitted to him 
and both Houses of Parliament; and negociations are to be opened 
with the different parishes in London to ascertain the number of 
poor they will be able to furnish, and the different commodities 
they will purchase of the Company. 

t4-t We must suggest one or two objections which we foresee 
will be made to the plan communicated by our Correspondent. 
First, it will be urged by the followers of Malthtjs, that all at- 
tempts to increase the quantity of food and employment for the 
poor will be in vain, unless, at the same time, the increase in their 
number be limited. Population, they contend, will always in- 
crease in the same ratio as the quantity of food increases ; and that 
unless an inerease in the former is guarded against, there never can 
be a greater relative abundance of the latter. 

The second objection which will be urged, is, that it is absurd 
to talk about bringing new lands into cultivation, when the old 
lands, which may be cultivated at much less ex pence, are, in 
many instances, abandoned, because they cannot be cultivated 
without loss from the pressure of taxes, poor rates, and other 
charges, 

Distress of the working Classes. — The country appears to 
be assuming the same aspect of distress and embarrassment, which 
prevailed in 1S1G, and the beginning of 1817. Both the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing districts are in a state of depression and 
wretchedness. In the Morning Chronicle of this day, (Thursday) 
is an account of an immense assemblage of unemployed workmen 
at Leeds, principally cloth-dressers and other persons employed in 
the woollen manufacture. The account states that they amounted 
to full 3,000 ; many of them were provided with large sticks, but 
not the slightest disposition to violence was manifested. Many of 
these unfortunate men, it seems, have publicly requested to be 
conveyed to Canada, or even to Botany Bay, to escape the miseries 
of their present situation. The account further states, that the 
number of unemployed persons in the place is daily increasing, by 
fresh discharges from the different manufactories. Some gentle- 
men of the town, as they are called, went among the men to 
inquire the cause of their assembling in such large bodies ; but 
what a stupid inquiry! The cause is notorious enough; and we 
should not be surprised if these "gentlemen ," who affected to 
commiserate their situation, were not, by the infatuated policy 
which they had supported, one cause of the Meeting. 

Johnston, Bagueley, and Drummond. — We have only an 
opportunity this week to inform our readers, that these prosecuted 
individuals have at length been brought to trial, and sentenced to 
two years imprisonment, and to find sureties for their future good 
Behaviour, as the villains term it. 
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